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•' It it mere dogmatism to one it that we do not survive death, 
and mere prejudice or inertia to aucit that it M Impoiaible to 
daoovM whether wo do ot no. Wo In the West have hardly 
even begun to inquire into tiie matter , and adsntiOc method 
and critical faculty were never dovotod to it, eo l»r at I am 
aware, previous to the foundation, HM quarter ol a contury 
ago. ol the Society for Psychical Uowaiv.li. . . 

■ Alleged facta .uggretlivg f **«4 /aeit the luivlvel ol death 
. . . are dow at laat bang eyitematically and deliberately 
explored by men and women ol Intelligence and good faith beat 
on uacertaimng the troth . . . 

•* 1 am attlng you to take eerlootly a bianch ol Kteotiho 
Inquiry which may havo ruulu more important tlian any other 
that n being panned In cmr tlma" 

G. bowse DicKiMior 

J hi mall Lutura an Immo-Ull >j, al Wane >J. IQoS 

- And aiau redly the religion* Implication. ol all three phenomena 
aro worthy of any roan* moil wrtoue thought. Thoee who 
matt Inel the importance of tha ethical .ujwitliucluit are at the 
■ante time moat plainly bound to treat the eitabdehment ol tho 
lacu at tlio foundation ae oo mare poiwnal ereicli lor a lalth, 
to be dropped when privet# conviction hai been atimnod. but 
m a •erloui. a cootlnuoue. puWie duty And tlio more con- 
vinced they are that their laitli 11 lound. the more ready iltoukl 
they be to Inca Outrun and avaralon,— to Uy their accouat loi 
a I cog ftraggte with the tie innli* ol tho human .pint." 

V. W. H. Mvbbu, Human Prnontilil,. II. I 1 J 




PREFACE TO THE CHEAP EDITION 



'THE author’s conviction of man’s survival of bodily 
1 death—* conviction based on a large range of 
natural facts — is well known ; and in this volume some 
idea can be gained as to the kind of foundation on which 
in the future he considers that this belief will In due 
course bo sdentihcally established. 

The author gives an account of some of his own 
investigations Into matters connected with psychical 
research during the last quarter of a century, with an 
abridgement of contemporary records, selecting not 
necessarily the most striking but those with which he 
has himself been In some way concerned. His inquiry, 
following the lines of the Society for Psychical Research, 
began with experimental telepathy ; but the largest 
section of the book treats of automatic writing, trance 
speech, and other instances of temporary lucidity,— 
for In this department of the subject ho considers 
that the most direct evidence for continued personal 
existence and posthumous activity will bo found. 

Very few examplos of actual communication were 
quoted even in the larger edition, and some of these 
have now been omitted, because if they are to be useful 
they must be supplemented by others, and would require 
another volume. The present book is Intended to show 
that telepathic communication may come through 
from the other side, and that this view is entitled to 
critical and careful consideration. 
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SECTION I 

AIMS AND OBJECTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 



CHAPTER I 

TUB ORIGIN Or TUB IOCIBTY TOR PSYCHICAL RBS1MCH 

PUZZLING md weird occurrences have been vouched 
L for among oil notion* and In every age. It is 
possible to relegate a pood many averted occurrence* 
to the domain of superstition, but It in not posuble Urn* 
to eliminate ul). Not is It likely that In the picoont 
stage ol natural knowledge wo are acquainted with all 
the working* ol the human spirit ami have minced them 
to (licit simplicity that everything capable of happening 
in live mental and psychical region iso! a nature readily 
and familiarly to be understood by all. Yet there are 
many who seem practically to behove in this improba- 
bility ; for although they are constrainod Irom time to 
time to accept novel and surprising discoveries In 
biology, in chemistry, ami In physical science generally, 
they seem tacitly to assume that these are the only 
porta of the universe in which fundamental discovery 
W possible, all the rest being too well known. 

It is a simple faith, and does credit to the capacity 
for belief of tn<*e who hold it— belief unfounded upon 
knowledge, and tenable only in the teeth of a great mass 
of evidence to the contrary. 




: 



AIMS AND OBJECTS 

It is not easy to unsettle minds thus fortified against 
the intrusion of unwelcome facts ; and their strong faith 
is probably a salutary safeguard against that unbalanced 
and comparatively dangerous condition called *' open- 
mindedness," which is ready to learn and investigate 
anything not manifestly self-contradictory and absurd. 
Without people of the solid, assured, self-satisfied order, 
the practical work of tlic world would not so efficiently 
bo clone. 

Bui whatever may be thought of the subject by the 
majority of people at present, this book is intended to 
Indicate the possibility that discoveries of the very- first 
magnitude can still be made— are Indeed in process of 
being made— by strictly scientific methods, in the region 
of psychology : discoveries quite comparable in impor- 
tance with those which have been made during tits last 
century in physic* and biology, but discoveries whose 
opportunities lor practical application and usefulncu 
may similarly have to remain for some time In the hands 
of exports, since perhaps they cannot be miscellaneously 
absorbed or even apprehend*! by the multitude without 
danger. 

It has been partly the necewlty for caution— the 
dread of encouraging mere stupid superstition— that lias 
instinctively delayed advance In these branches of 
inquiry, until the progress of education gave a reasonable 
chanco of a sar.e and balanced and critical reception by 
a fairly considerable minority. 

But, within the last half century, assertions concerning 
psychological supemormalities have not only excited 
general attention, but have rather notably roused the 
interest of careful and responsible students, both in the 
domain of science and in that of letters. 

Thirty-three years aco, in fact, a special society with 
distinguish®! memfcersnip was enrolled in London, with 
the object of inquiring Into the tiuth of many of these 
assertions. It was founded by a few men of letters and 
of science who for some years had been acquainted with 
a number of strange apparent facts — facts so strange 
and unusual, and yet so widely believed in among a 
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special coterie ol ordinarily sane and sensible people, that 
it seemed to these pioneers highly desirable either to in- 
corporate them properly into the province ol ordered 
knowledge, or else to extrude them definitely as based 
upon nothing but credulity, imposture, and deceit. 

The attempt was to be made in a serious and respon- 
sible spirit, a spirit of genuine " scepticism,"— that is 
to say, ol critical examination and inquiry, not of 
dogmatic denial and assertion. No phenomenon was 
to be unhesitatingly rejected because at first sight 
incredible. No phenomenon was to be accepted which 
could not make its position good by crucial and repeated 
and convincing tests. Every class of asserted fact was 
to have tiro benefit of inouiry, none was to be given 
the benefit of any doubt. So long as doubt was reason- 
able, (be phenomenon was to be kept at arm's length : 
to be criticised os possible, not to to embraced as true. 

It It often cursorily imagim-d that an adequate supply 
of the critical and cautious spirit necessary in this investi- 
gation is a monopoly of professed men of science, It Is 
not so. Trained students of litoralur(*-«ot to mention 
experts in philosophy— have shown themselves os 
careful, as exact, an critical, and as cautious, a» any 
professed student of science. They have even displayed 
an exces* of caution. They have acted as a curb and a 
restraint upon the more technically scientific workers, 
who— presumably because their constant business is to 
deal at first hand with new phenomena of one kind or 
another— have been willing to accept a fresh variety of 
phenomenon upon evidence not much stronger than that 
to which they were already well accustomed. Whereas 
some of the men and women of lettcre associated with 
the society have been invariably extremely cautious, less 
ready to be led by obtrusive and plausible appearances, 
more suspicious ol possibilities and even impossibilities 
of fraud, actually more inventive sometimes of other and 
quasi-normal methods of explaining inexplicable facts. 
I name no names, bat from a student of science this 
testimony is due : and it is largely to the sceptical and 
extremely cautious wisdom of some representatives of 
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I* tier; axl Thifcoophy, as well as to their energy and 
cotta&L&iir- ia- knowledge, that the present moderately 
reapeetatle jiyltaon of the subject in the estimation of 
educated p«pli« is duo, 

IHe fist President was Professor Henry Sidewick, 
incl in lia eurly Presidential Addresses the following 
riateica oeaur 

*'U isisctiwlal that a dispute as to the reality of these 
pti«ri)!UMa iliouUl still be going on, that so many 
corawLctt v«k nwaea should have declined their belief 
it tiem thK so many others should be profoundly 
lit eiratoi In having the question determined, and yet 
Oat ih equaled world, as a body, should still be simply 
is i!k au.it ulo of incredulity. 

*' Xo-wlli e jrimaty aim ol our Society, the thing which 
v* ol udto to promote, whether as beliovers or non- 
1*1 areal la l» nake a sustained and systematic attempt 
to rtmow tl-Ja Ktndal In one way or another. 

' ‘ If nnp o» ssks me what I mean by, or how I doflne, 
BflWent ecieitific proof ol thought-reading, dalrvoy- 
mce, ortho phenomena called Spiritualistic, I should 
uk to lx ollwri to evade tho difficulties of determining 
it lie ibstoct what constitutes adequate evidence. 
Vfbsl I nfiii iby tuMcitnl evidence is evidence that will 
wnvhcc the icicntinc world, and for tlmt wo obviously 

S ire ogoul 4cal more than we have so far obtained. 

aot (near, that some etfect in this direction has not 
leea piolucd : if that were so wo could not hope to 
lo each. Illfctak that something has been done ; that 
Hie idvicato of obstinate incredulity— I mean the 
tac totality list waives the whole affair aside as tin- 
!c3Kvim ol any attention from rational beings— feel 
their cast to be not primd facie so strong now as it was. 

■'Thirty yma ago It was thought that want of scien- 
tific culttre »as an adequate explanation of the vulgar 
beLief i n mesmerism and table-turning. Then, as one 
t*a.nof sienlfic reputeaftcr another came forward with 
the resells of Individual investigation, there was a quite 
hcHcro-us ingenuity exercised in finding reasons for 
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discrediting his scientific culture. He was said to be an 
amateur, not a professional ; or a specialist without 
adequate generality ol view and training ; or a mere 
discoverer not acquainted with the strict methods of 
experimental research ; or be was not a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, or if he was it was by an unfortunate 
accident. We must not expect any decisive effect in the 
direction at which we primarily aim, on the common 
sense of mankind, from any single piece of evidence, 
however completo it has been made. Scientific in- 
credulity has been so long in growing, ami has m many 
and so strong roots, that we shall only kill It, if we are 
able to kill it at all as regards any of those questions, by 
burying it alive under a heap of facts. We must keep 
’ pegging away,* as Lincoln said ; we must accumulate 
fact upon fact, and add experiment upon experimtnt, 
and, I should say, not wrangle too much with incredulous 
outsiders about the conduuvenes* ol any one. but trust 
to the mass of evidence for conviction. The highest 
dogreo of demonstrative forco that we can obtain out of 
any single record of investigation is, of course, limited 
by the trustworthiness of the investigator. Wo have 
done all that we can when the critic has nothing left to 
allege except that the investigator is in the trick. But 
when ho has nothing olso left to allege lie will allege 
that. 

"We shall. I hope, make a point of bringing no evidence 
before the public until we have got It to this pitch of 
cogency." 

Jo many enthusiasts outside and to some of those 
inside the Society— who. through long acquaintance 
with the phenomena under investigation, weie already 
thoroughly convinced of their genuine character— this 
attitude on the part of the founders and loaders of 
the Society for Psychical Research always seemed 
wrong-headed, and sometimes proved irritating to on 
almost unbearable degree. The hostility of the out- 
sido world and of orthodox science to the investigation, 
though at times fierce and scornful, and always significant 
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and deserving of attention, has been mild, or at any 
rate intermittent, compared with the bitter and fairly 
continuous diatribes winch at one time issued from the 
spiritualistic press against the slow and ponderous and 
hypercritical attitude of those responsible for the 
working of the Society. 

It has been called a society for the suppression of 
facts, for the wholesale imputation of imposture, for the 
discouragement of the sensitive, and for the repudiation 
of every revelation of the kind which was said to be 
pressing itself upon humanity from the regions of light 
and knowledge. 

Well, we have had to stand this buffeting, as well as die 
more ponderous blowB inflicted by the other side ; and 
it was hardly necessary to turn the cheek to the smiter, 
since in an atlitudo of face-forward progress the buffets 
wore sure to come with fair Impartiality; greater 
frequency on tho one side making up lor greater strength 



RXPLV TO Riuctova ClUTICI 

There Is a persistent dans of objector, however, whose 
attacks are made more In sorrow than In anger, and 
whose earnest remonstrances are thus sympathetically 
parried by the founders of tho Society 

"One word In reference lo another objection, which 
proceeds from a different quarter. There are not a 
few religious persons who see no reason to doubt our 
alleged facts, but who regard any experimental investi- 
gation of them as wrong, because tliey must be the 
work either of the devil or of familiar- spirits, with 
whom the Bible forbids us to have dealings . . . Wbat 
we should urge upon our religious friends is that thetr 
scruples have really no place In the present stage of our 
investigation, when the question before us is whether 
certain phenomena are to be referred to the agency of 
Spirits at all, even as a ' working hypothesis.' . . . 
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Many of us, I think, will be amply content if wc can 
only bring this first stage of our investigation to some- 
tiring like a satisfactory issue ; wo do not look further 
ahead ; and we will leave it for those who may come 
after to deal with any moral problems that may possibly 
arise when this first stage ia passed. 

" There are persons who believe themselves to bavo 
certain knowledge on the most important matters on 
which we are seeking evidence, who do not doubt that 

a have received communications from an unseen 
of spirits, but who think that such communications 
should be kept as sacred mysteries and not exposed to 
be scrutinised in the mood of cold curiosity which they 
conceive to belong to idence. Now wo do not wish to 
appear intrusive ; at the same time we ure anxious not 
to lose through mere misunderstanding any good 
opportunities for investigation : and I therefore wish 
to assure such persons that we do not approach these 
matters in any light or trivial spirit, but with an ever- 
present sense of the vast Importance of tho issues 
Involved, and with every dmire to give reverence 
wherever reverence is found to be due. But wc fool 
bound to begin by taking these experiences, however 
important and however obscure, as a part of the great 
aggregate which wo call Nature ; and wo must ascertain 
carefully and systematically that import, their laws and 
causes, before wc can rattonally take up any definite 
attitude of mind with regard to them. The unknown 
or uncommon is not in itself an object of reverence ; 
there is no sacrednrw in the mere limitations of our 
knowledge. 

" This, then, is what wc mean by a scientific spirit ; 
that wc approach the subject without prepossessions, 
but with a single-minded desire to bring within the 
realm of orderly and accepted knowledge what now 
appears as a chaos of individual beliefs." 



To prevent misconception, it mart be cxprewlv (t»t«d that 
Membership c! the Society dow not imply tho aCMptaaea of any 
particular explanatton of the phooomeua investigated, not any 
belief as to th« operation, in the physical acrid, of forces other 
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than these recOMDlMtl by Phyucal Saaace. All seriously 
Intended iwoplc nre welcome u me tubers. providtd they hive 
no selfieci or commercial end* to mtv* by mling to join, llielr 
internt, and in a minor degie* tbelr luboxlotloo, tend to 
niomote the object we have in view. Moreover, they tbemMtvm 
have the boneat of a good coeaulung library ia addition to 
bocoiulnic recipient* ol the Society’s coctemporaiv publications 
Merely fcnpmtiOooi and emouonal poopie would find them- 
•rivet out of piece nt our mwtingt, but othenrho we do not 
Mali to be excitative It it a Uiiul ol work to which any (air- 
minded und lionet! pur ton can, at opportunity oriere. contribute 
his or her iliaru. 

Members and Auouates are asked to remember that the 
nemo o( the Society is not The Plychlcal Swvety, nor any ol Uiu 
other popular appellations appllod to It. but TKt S^Uly /« 

9 Anal IhiftiiX | Its pnwont Itontc U 10, Hanover Square, 
its abbreviated dMlgaiUoct Uie 8.P.U. 



CHAPTER II 

FHACUCAL WORK Ol TUB *OCIirTY 

IN the three ewllwt year* ol the promt century ll 
1 Irll (o my lot to occupy the Presidential Chuir of the 
Society lor Psychical Research ami to rive an Add re** 
each year. One ol those Addresses— the one lor upi 
—dealt with the lino* of profitable work which Mamed 
at that time to to opening before u* ; and, since the 
general nature ol our investigation is there referred to 
in a preliminary manner, It Is useful to xeprcduce it here 
as an introduction to the more detailed recotds which 
follow. 

Our primary aim is to be a Scientific Society, to 
conduct our researches and to record our remit* in an 
accurate and id on tide maimer, so as to set an example 
ol careful work in regions where it has been the exception 
lather than tlie rule, and to be a trustworthy guide to 
the generation of workers who shall follow. 

To be scientific does not mean to be infallible, but 
it means being clear and honest, and as exact as we know 
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how lo be. In difficult investigations pioneers lave 
always made some mistakes, they have no immediate 
critenon or infallible touchstone to distinguish the more 
true from the leas true, but If they record their results 
with anxious care and scrupulous honesty and pains- 
taking precision, their mistakes aro only less valuable 
to the next generation than their partially true generali- 
sations ; and sometimes it turns out, after a century or 
so, that mistakes made by early pioneers were no such 
thorough errors as had been thought, that they had an 
element of truth in them all the time, as if discoverers 
were endowed with a kind of prophetic insight wheiebv 
they caught a glimpse of theories and truths which ft 
would take several generations of workere to disen- 
cumber and bring clearly to light. 

Suppose, however, that their ertoi* were real ones, 
the record of their work it just ns important to future 
navigators at it it to have tlw rocks and shoals of a 
channel mapped out and buqped. It is work which 
must be done. The great thip pausing straight to Its 
destination l« enabled to attain this directness and speed 
by the combined labours of a multitude of workm, some 



obscure ami forgotten, *omo distinguished and remoni- 
lined, but few ol them able to realise its Mntely wwage. 
So it is also with every great erection,— much of the work 



is Indirect and hidden ; — the Forth Bridge stands upon 
piers sunk below the water-mark by the painful and long 
continued labours of Italian workmen in "caissons" 
full of compressed and heated air. 

The study of specifically Natural knowledge was 
fostered ami promoted by the recognition in the reign 
of Charles II. of a body of enthusiasts who, during the 
disturbed but hopeful era ot the Commonwealth, had 
met together to discus* proldema of scientific interest ; 
and to-day The Royal Society is among the dipnified 
institutions of our land, taking all blanches of Natural 
Philosophy and Natural History— the Physical Sciences 
and the Biological Sciences— under its wing. 

Us it does -not recognise ; but then neither does It 
recognise Mental and Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, or 
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Psychology, oi History, or any part of a great region 
of knowledge which has hitherto been regard©! as out- 
side the pale of the Natural Sciences. 

It U for us to Introduce our subjects within that pale, 
if it turns out that there they property belong ; and if 
not, it is for us to do pioneer work anil take our place 
by the side of that group of Societies whose object is the 
recognition and promotion of work in the mental, the 
psychological, the philosophical direction, until the day 
tor unification shall arrive. 



Hall knowledge secs divisions and emphasises barriers, 
delights In classification Into genera and spades, affixes 
labels, and studies things In groups. And all this work 
it of the utmost practical value and is essentially 
necessary. That the day will come when barriers shall 
be broken down, when specie* shall be found to shade 
off into one another, when continuity and not classifica- 
tion shall be the dominant feature, may be anticipated 
by all ; but we have no power of hastening tho day 
except by taking our place In the workshop and doing 
out assigned quota ; still lew do we gain any advantage 
by protending that tho day of unification has arrived 
while as yet Its dawn is still in the future. 



Popular Mistrust op Science, and its Remedy 



Our primary aim It to be a Scientific Society, doing 
pioneering and foundation work in a now and not yet 
incorporated plot on which future generations may 
build, and making as few mistakes as we can reasonably 
contrive by tho exercise of great care. Wo are not a 
literary society, though wo have had men of lotters 
among out guides and leaders ; and we are not a religious 
society, though some of the members take an interest 
in our subject because it seems to them to have a bearing 
on their religious convictions or hopes. I will say a few 
words on both these points. 

First, our relations to literature. 

The name of Francis Bacon is a household word in 
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the history ol English scientific ideas. I do not mean 
in the recent, and as it seems to me comic, aspect, that 
i;e wrote everything that was written in the Elizabethan 
era (a matter to which I wish to make no reference one 

Z or the other, for it is completely off my path). But, 
e that hare was started, his name was weighty and 
familiar in the history of English scientific ideas ; and it 
is instructive to ask why. Was lie a man of Science ? 
No. Did he make discoveries ? No. Do scientific men 
trace hack their ancestry to him? No. To Isaac 
Newton they trace it back, to Gilbert, to Roger Bacon, 
speaking for those in England ; but of Francis Bacon 
they know next to nothing. Outside England all the 
woild traces its scientific ancestry to Newton, to 
Dtrtcarto*, to Galileo, to Kepler ; but of Francis Bacon 
scientific men outside England have scarcely heard, 
save as a man of letter*. Yet Use progress oi science 
owes much to him. All unconsciously scientific men 
owe to him • great debt. Why ? 

Bccauso lie perceived afar off the oncoming of the 
scientific wave, and because Isa was able, In language 
to which men would listen, to lieield and welcome its 
advent. 

Scientifically he was an amateur; but he was an 
enthusiast who, with splendid eloquence, with the fire 
ol genius, and with great forensic skill, was able to 
impress his generation, and not his own generation 
slonc, with wine idea of the dignity and true place of 
science, and to make It possible for the early pioneers 
oi the Royal Society to pursue their labours unimpeded 
by persecution, am to gain some sort of recognition 
even from general and aristocratic Society. 

For remember that the term " science ” was not 
always respectable. To early cars It sounded almost at 
the term witchcraft or magic sounds, it was a thing from 
which to warn young people ; it led to atheism and to 
many other abominations. It wa* an unholy prying 
into the secrets of Nature which were meant to be hid 
from our eyes ; it was a thing against which the Church 
resolutely set its face, a thing for which it was ready 
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if need be to toiture or to burn those unlucky men o( 
scientific genius who were born before their time. I 
menu no one Church in particular : I mean the religious 
world generally. Science was a thing allied to heresy, 
a thing to hold aloof from, to shudder at, and to attribute 
to the devil. All which treatment that great and 
eminent pmneer, Roeer Baton, experienced at the 
University ol Oxloid ; because the time wa> not yet ripe. 

How cunie it that a little later, in the days of the 
Stuart*, the atmosphere was so different from that pre- 
valent in the days of the Plantagcnets ? Doubtless the 
age of EliwiUeth, the patriotism aroused by the Armaria 
anil by the great discoveries in geography, hail hail their 
vivifying cttect ; and l lie name sort of originality of 
thought which did not scruple to arraign a king for high 
treason likewise ventured to set orthodoxy nt defiance, 
and to experiment upon and Investigate openly all 
manner of natural fart*, But, In partial contradiction 
to the cxpic-sed opinion of some men ol science, 1 am 
disposed to agree to n considerable orient with the 
popular British view Hurt the losult was largely due to 
the inflii ones' ol tlx writings of Francis Bacon. Ho 
hml nccustomod scholars and literary men to the poiM- 
billtle* and prerogatives of scientific inoniry, he hnrl 
emphasised the Importance and the dignity of exped- 
ition t, and It Is to nls writing* that the rapid spread of 
scientific Ideas, discovered as always by a few, became 
acceptable to and spread among the many. 

Do not let us auppose, however, that the recognition 
of science was immediate and univemal. Dislike of It. 
and mistrust of the consequences of scientific Inquiry— 
especially in geology and anthropology,— persisted well 
Into the Victorian era, and is not wholly extinct at the 
present day. Quite apart from antipathy to investiga- 
tion into aflairs of the mind— which is unpopular 
and mistrusted still, so tluit good people arc still found 
who will attribute anything unusual to the devil, and 
warn young people from it,— there Is some slight trace 
of lingering prejudice even against the orthodox sciences 
of Chemistry and Physics and Biology. They have 
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achieved theii foothold, they are regarded with respect 
-people do not disdain to make money by means of 
them when the opportunity is forthcoming— but they 
arc not really liked. They ore admitted to certain 
schools on sufferance, as an inferior grade of study 
suited to the backward and the ignorant ; they are not 
regarded with affection and enthusiasm as revelations 
of Divine noticing, to be reverently studied, nor as sub- 
jects in which the youth of a nation may be wholesomely 
and solidly trained. 

Vciy well, still more is the time not quite ripe for 
our subject ; plcneois must expect haul knocks, the 
mind of a people can change only slowly. Until the 
mind of a people is rhungot, new truths lorn before 
their time must suffer the fate of other untimely births ; 
and tho prophet who preaches them must expect to be 
mistaken for a melees fanatic, of whom every age has 
always had too many, and must be content to bo literally 
or metaphorically put to death, as part of the process for 
the regeneration of the world. 

Tlie dislike and mistrust and disbelief In the validity 
or legitimacy of psychical Inquiry I* (amlliar: tho 
dislike of the Natural Sciences is almost defunct. It 
survives, undoubtedly— they are not liked, tlsough they 
ato tolerated— anti I am bound to My that port of the 
surviving dislike is due not alone to heredity and imbibed 
ideas, but to the hasty and intolerant and exuberant 
attitude o( soma men o( science, who, knowing them- 
selves to be reformers,— feeling that they have a grain 
of secd-com to plant and water,— have not always been 
content to go about their buxine** In a calm and eon* 
dilatory spirit, but have sought to hurry things on by a 
rough-shod method of progression, which may indeed 
attain its ends, but gives some pain In the process, and 
perhaps achieves results less admirable than those which 
might have been attained by the exercise of a little 
patience, a little mote perception of the point of view of 
others, a little more imagination, a little more of that 
recognition of tire insignificance of trifles and of the 
transitory character of full-blown fashions which is 
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called a sense of humour, a little cultivation of the 
historic sense. In a word, a little more general education. 

But this is a digression. I admit the importance 
of Francis Bacon in the history of the development of 
the national recognition of the natural sciences in 
England ; and I wish to suggest that in the history 
of the psychical sciences we too have had a Bacon,— 
and one not long departed from us. It is possible 
that in F. W. H. Myers's two posthumous volumes wc 
have a book which posterity will regard as a Novum 
Organon. History does not repeat Itself, and I would 
not draw the parallel too close. It may be that 
posterity will regard Myers as much more than that,— 
a a a philosophic pioneer who has not only secured 
recognition for, hut has himself formulated tome of the 
philosophic unification of. a mass of obscure and barely 
recognised human faculty,— thereby throwing a light 
on the meaning of " iwnonality " which may survive 
the te>t of time It may be so, but that ia for no one 
living to say. Posterity alone, by aid of tin experience 
end further knowlodgo which tune brings, is able to 
make a judgment of teal value on such a topic as that. 
I will content myself with drawing attention to his 
comprehensive scheme of Vital Faculty now somewhat 
buried in the second volume of Human Personality, as 
section 9*6*, pages 503 — 534. 

Meanwhile it is for us to see that time does bring 
this greater knowledge and experience. For time alone 
is impotent. Millions of year* passed on this planet, 
during which the amount of knowlodge acquired was 
small or nil. Up to the sixteenth century, even, 
scientific prewrew was, at the best, slow. Recently it 
has been rapid, —none too rapid, but rapid. The rale 
of advance depend* upon the activities and energies 
of each generation, and upon the organisation and 
machinery which it has inherited from Its immediate 
forbears 

The pioneers who created the S.P.R. have left it in 
trust with uts to hand it on to future generations, an 
efficient and powerful machine for the spread of scientific 
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truth. — an engine lor the advancement of science in 
a direction overgrown with thickets o' popular super- 
stition. intermixed with sandy and barren tracts o! 
resolute incredulity. Wo have to steer our narrow way 
between the Scylla of stony minds with no opening in 
our direction, and tire Charybdis of easy and omnivorous 
acceptance of every straw and waif, whether of truth or 
falsehood, that may course with the currents of popular 
superstition. 

Now I know that some few persons are impatient of 
such an investigation, and docline to see any need for it. 
They feel that if they h«ve evidence enough to justify 
their own belief, further inquiry U supeifluous, These 
have not the scientific spirit, they do not understand 
the meaning of "law." A fact isolated and alone, 
joined by no link to the general body of knowledge, it 
almost valueless. If what they bolievo is really a fact, 
they may depend upon It that it has its place In the 
cosmic scheme, a place which can be detected by human 
intelligence; and its whole bearing and meaning can 
gradually be made out. 

Moreover, their attitude is selfish. Iking satisfied 
themselves, they will help us no mote. But real know- 
ledge. like real wealth of any kind, CAnnot bo wrapped up 
in a napkin ; it pine* for reproduction, for increase : 
*' how am I straitened till It be accomplished.” The 
missionary spirit, in some form or other, is inseparably 
associated with all true and worthy knowledge. Think 
of a man who, having made a discovery in Astronomy, 
— eoen a new planet, or worked out a new law,— should 
keep It to himself and gloat over it in private. It would 
be inhuman and detestable miserliness ; even in a thing 
like that, of no manifest importance to mankind. There 
would be some excuse for a man who lived so much in 
advance of his time that, like Galileo with his newly 
invented and applied telescope, he ran a danger of rebuffs 
and persecution for the publication of discoveries. But 
even so, it is Iris business to brave this and tell out 
what he knows ; still more is it his business so io act 
upon the mind of his gen cration as to convert it gradually 
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lo ilie truth, and lead liis fellows to accept what now they 
reject. 

Tliujc who believe themselves the repositories of any 
form of divine truth should realise their responsibility. 
They arc bound in honour to take such steps as may 
wisely cause its perception and recognition by the mass 
of mankind. They arc not bound to harangue tlio 
crowd from the nearest platform : that might be the 
very way to retard progress and throw back tire accept- 
ance of their doctrine. The course to pursuo may bo 
much more indirect than that. The way may he hard 
and long, but to the possessor of worldly means it is far 
easier than to another. If the proper administration of 
his means can conduce to the progress of science, and 
to the acceptance by the mass of mankind of important 
and vivifying knowledge of which it is now ignorant, 
then surely the path lie* plain. 



AnOUUKMUM AD DlGNITATUU 

Still however there ore persons who urge that a study 
of occult phenomena is beneath the dignity of science, 
and that nothing will be gained of any use to mankind 
by inquisitiveness regarding tho unusual and the law- 
less, or by gravely attending to tho freaks of the uncon- 
scious or semi-conscious mind. 

" But— as Myers and Gurney said long ago In 
Phaiiams 0 / thr Living -- it is noodiul to point out 
yet once mote, how plausible flic reasons for discouraging 
some novel research have often aeemod to be. while yet 
the advance of knowledge has rapidly shown tho futility 
and folly of such discouragement. 

" It was the Father of Science himself who was the 
first to circumscribe her activity. Socrates expressly 
excluded from the range of exact inquiry all such 
matters as the movements and nature of the sun and 
moon. He wished — and as he expressed his wish it 
seemed to have all the cogency of absolute wisdom— 
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that men's minds should be turned to the ethical and 
political problems which truly concerned them, — not 
wasted in speculation on tilings unknowablo — things 
useless even could they be known. 

" In a kindred spirit, though separated from Socrates 
by the whole result of that physical science which 
Socrates had deprecated, we find a great modem 
systemati&er of human thought again endeavouring to 
direct the scientific impulse towards things serviceable 
to man ; to divert it from tilings remote, unknowable, 
and useiets if known [such as the fixed stars]. What 
then, In Comte’s view, are in fact the limits of man’s 
actual home and business ? live bounds within which 
he may set himself to leam all he can, assured that all 
will serve to inform his conscience and guide his life ? 
It is the solar system which has become Tor tho French 
philosopher what the street and market place of Athens 
were for the Greek.” 

I need not say that Comte's prohibition has been 
altogether neglected. No frontier of scientific demarca- 
tion has been established between Neptune and Sirius, 
between Urnnus and Aldobaran. Our knowledge of 
the fixed stars Increases yearly ; and It would be rash to 
maintain that human conduct is not already influenced 
b^the conception thus gained of theunlty and immensity 



" The criticisms which have met us, from the aide 
sometimes of scientific, sometimes of religious ortliodoxy, 
have embodied, in modernised phraseology, nearly eveiy 
well-worn form of timid protest, or obscurantist 
demurrer, with which the historians of science have been 
accustomed to give piquancy to their long tale of 
discovery and achievement. 

" Sometimes we are told that we are inviting the old 
theological spirit to encroach once more on the domain 
of Science ; sometimes that we are endeavouring to lay 
the impious hands of Science upon the mysteries of 
Religion. Sometimes wc are informed that competent 
savants have already fully explored the field which we 
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propose lor oui investigation. Sometimes that no re- 
spectable man of science would condescend to meddle 
with such a reeking mass of fraud and hysteria. Souse- 
times we are pitied as laborious tritium who prove some 
infinitely small matter with mighty trouble and pains ; 
sometimes we are derided as attempting the solution of 
gigantic problems by slight and superficial means." 



Use of Continued Investigation 

But the question is reiterated, Why investigate that 
o( which wo are sure f Why conduct experiments in 
hypnotism or in telepathy ? Why seek to confirm that 
of which we already have conviction ? Why value well- 
evidenced narratives ol apparitions at times of death or 
catastrophe, when so many have already hem collected 
In PAantiumi u/ <A« Living, and when careful scrutiny 
lias proved that thoy cannot be the result of chance 
coincidence ?* There is a quite definite answer to this 
question- an answer at which I have already hinted— 
which I wlili to commend to tho consideration of those 
who feel this difficulty or ask this ~wt of question. 

The business of Science is not belief but investigation. 
Belief is both the prelude to and tho outcome of 
knowledge. If a fact or a theory hits had a f>rimd lacui 
caso made out for it, suteoquont investigation is necessary 
to examine and extend It. 

Effective knowledge concerning anything can only be 
tho result of long-continuod investigation ; belief in the 

S bility of a fact is only the very first step. Until 
i is some sort of tentative belief in the reasonable 
possibility of a fact there it no investigation.— the scien- 
tific Priest and Lcvite have other businc*, and pass by 
on tho other side. And small blame to them : they can- 
not stop to investigate everything that may be lying 
by the roadside. It they liad been sure that it was a 
fellow creature in legitimate distress they would have 
1 S«* tb. Report ol Profenor SldgwicVe Committee 
Prwudtoti SP.lt. vol x., p. J4t. 
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acted differently. Belief of a tentative kind will ensure 
investigation, not by all but by some of the scientific 
travellers along the road; but investigation is the prelude 
to action, and action i9 a long process. Some one must 
attend to the whole case and see It through. Others, 
more pressed for time, may find It easier to subscribe 
their *' two pence " to an endowment fund, and so give 
indirect but valuable assistance. 

The object of investigation is the ascertainment of 
law, and to this process there Is no end. What, for 
instance, is the object of observing and recording 
earthquakes, and arranging delicate instruments to 
detect the slightest indication of earth tremor ? Every 
one knows that earthquakes exist, there is no scepticism 
to overcome in their cose ; even people who have never 
experienced them are quite ready to believe in their 
occurrence. Investigation into earthquakee and the 
wliolo of the motile occurrences in the earth's crust, is 
not in the least for the purpose of confirming faith, but 
solely for the better understanding of the conditions 
and nature of the phenomena ; in othor words, for the 
ascertainment of law. 

So it is In every branch of science. At firet among 
now phwiomonu careful observation of fact is necessary, 
as when Tycho Brail i made measurements of the motion 
of the plsnets and accumulated a store of careful 
observations. Then came the era of hypothesis, and 
Kepler wadod through guess after gam, testing them 
pertinaciously to seo if any one of them would fit all the 
tacts : the result of his strenuous life-work bring the 
three laws which for all time bear his name. And then 
come the majestic daiuclive epoch of Newton, welding 
the whole into one comprehensive system ; subsequently 
to be enriched and extended by the labours of Lagranee 
and Laplaco ; after which the current of scientific 
inquiry was diverted for a time into other less adequately 
explored channels. 

For not at all times is everything equally ripe for 
inquiry. There is a phase, or it’ may be a fashion, even 
in Science. I spoke of geographical exploration as the 
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feature of Elizabeth'* time. Astronomical inquiry 
succeeded it. Optics and Chemistry were the dominat- 
ing sciences of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
Heat and Geology of the middle, Electricity and Biology 
of the later portion. Not yet has our branch of psycho- 
logy had its phase of popularity ; nor am I anxious that 
it should be universally fashionable. It is a subject 
of special interest, aud therefore perhaps of special 
danger. In that respect it is like oilier studies of the 
operations of mind, like a scientific enumeration of the 
phenomena of religion for instance, like the study of 
anything which in its early stages looks mysterious and 
incomprehensible. Training and some admixture of 
other studies are necewury Tor iu healthy Investigation. 
The day will come when the science will put off Its 
foggy aspect, bewildering to tho novice, and become 
easier for tho low well-balanced and more ordinarily- 
oquipped explorer, At present it Is like a mountain 
shrouded In mist, whose sides offer but little secure 
foothold,— where climbing, though possible, is difficult 
and dangerous. 

The assuring of ourselves os to fact* is one of our 
duties, and It is better to hesitate too long over a truth 
than to welcome an error, for a false gleam may lead 
us far astray unless It is soon detectod. 

Another of our duties is tho making and testing of 
hypotheses, so as gradually to make a map of the 
district and be able to explain it to future travellers. 
Wo have 'o combine the labour* of Tycho with those of 
Kepler, and thus prepare the way for a future Newton ; 
who has not yet appeared above the psychical horizon. 

His advent must depend upon how far wo of* this 
and the next few generations are faithful to our trust, 
how far wc work ourselves, and by our pecuniary means 
enable others to work ; and I call upon those who are 
simultaneously blessed with this world's goods and like- 
wise Inspired with confidence in the truth and value of 
mental and spiritual knowledge, to bethink themselves 
whether, cither in their lifetime or by their wills, they 
cannot contribute to the world's progress in a beneficent 
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way, so as :o enable humanity to rise to a greater height 
of aspiration and even of religion as they will if they 
are enabled to start with a substantial foundation of 
solid scientific fact on which to erect their edifice of faith. 



Hint to Investigators 



To return to the moro immediate and special aspect 
of our work : one of the things I want to imoress upon 
all rtadere, especially upon those who are gifted with a 
faculty for receiving impressions which are worth record- 
ing, is that too much care cannot bo expended in getting 
the record exact. Exact in every particular, especially 
as regards the matter of Itnu. In lecordlng a vision or 
an audition or some other impression corresponding to 
some event elsewhere, there Is a dangerous tendency 
to try to coax the facts to fit some half Hedged precon- 
ceived theory and to make the coincidence in point of 
time exact. 

Such distortions of truth are misleading and useless. 
What we want to know is exactly how the things 
occurred, not how the impressionist would have liked 
them to occur, or how he thinks they ought to have 
occurred. If people atfttdi importance to their own 
predilections concerning events in the Universe, they 
can be set forth in a footnote for the guidance of any 
one who hereafter may think of starling a Universe on 
his own account : but such speculations are of no interest 
to us who wish to study and understand the Universe 
as it is. If the event preceiled the impression, by all 
mean* let us know itr-and perhaps some one may be 
able to detect a meaning in the time-interval, when a 
great number of similar instances are compared, here- 
after. If the impression preceded tho event, by all 
means let us know that too, and never let the observation 
be suppressed from a ridiculous idea that such anticipa- 
tion Is Impossible. Nor let us exclude well-attested 
physical phenomena from historical record, on any 
similar prejudice of impossibility. We want to Uarn 
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wlut is possible, not to have minds made up beforehand 
and distort or blink the facts to suit our preconceptions. 

With respect to the important subject of possible 
prediction, on which our ideas as to the ultimate nature 
of time will so largely depend, every precaution should 
bo taken to put iar from us the temptation or the 
possibility of improving the original record after the fact 
to which it refers has occurred, if it ever docs occur ; 
and to remember that though we have done nothing of 
the sort, and arc in all respects honest, and known to be 
honest and truthful, yet the contrary may be surmised 
by posterity or by strangers or foreigners who did not 
know ns ; and even our friends may fancy that wo did 
more than we wore aware of. in some hypothetical 
arrow of somnambulic or automatic trance. Automatic 
writers, for instance, must be assumed open to this 
suspicion, unloss they take proper precautions and 
deposit collies ol their writings in some Inaccessible 
and responsible custody: hecauio the oiscnre of their 
phenomenon Is that the hand writes what they tliemselves 
are not aware of. and so It is an easy stop (or captious 
critics to maintain that it may also nave supplemented 
or amended, in some way of which they were llkowise 
not swore. 

The establishment of casco of real prediction, not mere 
inference, is so vital and crucial a test of something not 
yet recognised by science that it is worth evety effort to 
make its evidence secure 

Another thing on which I slsould value experiments 
is the detection of slight traces of telepathic power in 
quite normal persons,— in the average man for instance, 
or, rather more likely perhaps, in the average chjld. 
The power of receiving telepathic Impressions may lie 
a rare faculty existing only in a few individuals, and in 
them fully developed ; but it is equally possible, and, if 
one may ray so, more likely, that what we see in them 
is hut an intensification of a power which exists in every 
one as a germ or nucleus. If such should bo the fact, 
it behoves us to kr.ow it ; and its recognition would do 
more to spiead a general belief in tlie fact of telepathy 
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— a belief by no means as yet universally or even widely 
spread — than almost anything else. 



Bearing on Aiubd Subjects 

There are many topics on which l might speak : one 
is the recent advance m our knowledge of the nature ol 
the atom, and the discovery ol facts concerning the 
Ether and Matter which I think must have some tearing, 
—some to me at present quite unknown bearing,— on 
the theory ol what are called " physical phenomena ” ; 
but it i* hardly necessary to call the attention of educated 
persona to the intense interest of this moat recent puiely 
scientific subject. 

On another topic ! might say a few word*, via., on 
the ambiguity dinging round the phrase " action at a 
distance, in connection with telepathy. Physicist* deny 
action at n distance, at least most of them do,— I do for 
one ; — at the same time l admit telepathy. Therefore 
It Is supposed I necessarily assume that telepathy must 
lie conducted by an etherial ptoctna analogous to the 
transmission of waves That is, however, a nonvquitur. 
The phrase " action at a distance " is a technical one. 
Its denial signifies that no physical force is exerted save 
through a medium. There must either be a projectile 
from A to B, or a continuous medium of some kind 
extending from A to B. if A exerts force upon B, or 
otherwise influences it by a physical process. 

But what about a psychical process ? There is no 
such word in physics ; the term is in that connection 
meaningless A physicist can make no assertion on it 
one way or the oilier. Ii A mesmerises B, 01 if A makes 
an apparition of himself appear to B, or if A conveys a 
telepathic impression to B ; Is a medium necessary then ? 
A* a physicist I do not know : these are not processes I 
understand. They may not be physical processes at all. 

Take it further A thinks ol B, or A prays to B. or 
A worships B. — Is a medium necessary for these things ? 
Absolute ignorance I The question is probably meaning- 
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less and absurd. Spiritual and psychical events do not 
enter into the scheme oi Physics ; and when a physicist 
denies " action at a distance " he is speaking of things 
he is competent to deal with,— of light and sound and 
electricity and magnetism and cohesion and gravitation, 
—he is not, or should not be, denying anything psychical 
or spiritual at all. All the physical things, he asserts, 
necessitate a medium ; but beyond that he is silent. If 
telepathy is an ctheria! process, as soon as it is proved 
to ho an etherial process, it will come into the realm of 
physics ; till then it stays outside, 

There is one important topic on which I have not yet 
spoken,— I mean the bearing of our inquiry on religion. 
It is a largo subject and one too nearly trenching on the 
region of emotion to be altogether suitable for considera- 
tion by a scientific Society. Yet every science has its 
practical applications,— though they are not part of the 
science, they ore its legitimate outcome,— and the value 
of the sdanca to humanity must be measured in the 
last resort by the use which humanity can make of it, 
To tilt enthusiast, knowledge for its own sake, without 
ulterior ends, may be enough,— and if there were none 
of this spirit in the world we should be poorer than we 
are:— but for the bulk of mankind tins is too high, 
too arid a creed, and pcoplo in general must seo just 
enough practical outcome to have faith that there may 
be yet more. 

1 hat our research** will ultimately have some bearing, 
some meaning, for the science of theology, I do not doubt. 
What that bearing may bo I can only partly tell. I have 
Indicated in Man and the Univtru, Chapter II. called 
" The Reconciliation," part of what I fed on the subject, 
and I have gone as far in that article as I feel entitled 
to go. We seek to unravel the nature and hidden powers 
of man ; and a fuller understanding of the attributes of 
humanity cannot but have some influence on our theory 
of Divinity itself. 

If any scientific Society is worthy ol encouragement 
and support it should surely be thi9. If there is any 
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object worthy o! patient and continued attention, it is 
surely these great and pressing problems of ahtnee. 
what, and whither, tliat have occupied the attention of 
Prophet and Philosopher since human history be^an. 
The discovery of a new star, of a marking on Mars, 
of a new element, or of a new extinct animal or plant, 
is interesting : surely the discovery of a new human 
faculty is interesting too. Already the discovery of 
" telepathy ” constitutes the first-fruits of this Society's 
work, and it has laid the way open to the discovery of 
much more, Our aim is nothing less than the investiga- 
tion and better comprehension of human faculty, human 
personality, and human destiny. 



Exd or Section I 
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IOUE BAHLY EXPERIMENT! IM TH0UGIIT-TRAN3PUREXCR 

1 AM not attempting & history 0/ the vibjoct ; and for 
1 the observation* o( Sir W. Barrett and others In the 
experimental transference of ideas or image* from one 
person to another I must refer atudent* to tho first 
volume of tin- Proceed, ngt of the Society, where a 
number of fac&imile reproduction* of transferred 
diagram* and picture*, which are of special intmest, 
will also bo found. Prof. Barrett had experimented in 
conjunction with Mr. William dc Morgan so long ago aa 
1870-73, and ho endeavoured to make a communication 
on the subject to the British Association in 1876 ; but the 
subject was unwelcome or the attempt premature, and 
lie naturally encountered rebuff. There was tome 
correspondence on the subject in N atun in x88x. and an 
article in The Nineteenth Century for June 1882. AU I 
shall do here is to describe some later observations and 
experiments of my own. 

Suffice it to say that tho leading members of the 
Society for Psychical Research— actuated in the first 
instance largely by Prof. Barrett's report— investigated 
the matter, and gradually by pertinacious experiment 
became convinced of the reality of thought-transference, 
— taking due precaution, as their experience enlarged, 
against the extraordinary ingenuity and subtle possibility 
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of code signalling, and discriminating carefully 
between the genuine phenomenon and the thought- 
reading or rather musclc-rcading exhibitions, with actual 
or partial contact, which at one time were much in 

vogue. 

" Before coming to our conclusion as to Thought- 
transference," says Prof. Sidgwick, " we considered care- 
fully the arguments brought forward for regarding caw* 
of so-called ' thought-reading ’ as duo to involuntary 
indications apprehended through the ordinary Bcnscs ; 
and we came to the conclusion that the ordinary experi- 
ments, where contact was allowed, could be explained 
by the hypothesis ol unconscious sensibility to in- 
voluntary muscnlat pressure. Hence we have always 
attached special importance to experiments In which 
contact was excluded ; with regard lo which this par- 
ticulor hypothesis is clearly out ol court." 

My own flint actual experience of Thought-transfer- 
encc, or experimental Telepathy, was obtained in tiro 
years 1883 and 1884 at Liverpool, wlren I was invited 
by Mr. Xlalcolnr Guthrie of that city lo join in an 
investigation which he was conducting with the aid of 
one or two parsons who hail turned out to be sensitive, 
from among the employees of the largo drapery firm of 
Goorgo Henry Lee At Co. 

A large number of these experiments had been 
conducted before I was asked to join, throughout the 
Spring and Autumn of 1883. but it is better for me to 
adhere strictly to my own experience and to relate only 
those experiments over which 1 had control. Accordingly 
I reproduce here a considerable part of my short paper 
on the subject, originally published In the Procudings 
of the Society for Psychical Research, vcl. ii. 

Most of these experiments were confirmations of the 
kind of thing that had been observed by other experi- 
menters. But one experiment which 1 tried was definitely 
novel, and, as it seems to me. important : since it dearly 
showed that when two agents are acting, each contributes 
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to the effect, and that the result is due, not to one alone, 
but to both combined. The experiment is thus described 
by me in the columns of Nature, vol. xxx., page 145 



An Experiment in Tiioocht-Tuansi'erencb 

Those of your readers who are interested m the 
subject of thought-transference. now being investigated, 
may be glad to hear of a little experiment wliich 1 recently 
triod here. The series of experiments was originated 
and carried on in tills city by Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, and 
he has prevailed on me, on Dr. Herdman, and on one or 
two other more or Ices scientific witnesses, to be present 
on several occasions, critically to examine the conditions, 
and to impose any fresh ones that we thought desirable. 
I need not enter into particulars, but 1 will just say that 
the conditions under which apparent transference id 
thought occurs from one or more persons, steadfastly 
thin lung, to another in the same room blindfold and 
wholly disconnected from the otliorn, seem to me abso- 
lutely satisfactory, and such as to preclude the possibility 
of conscious collusion on the one hand or unconscious 
muscular indication on the other. 

One evening last week- -after two thinkers, or 
agents, had been several timet successful in instilling the 
idea of sonic object or drawing, at which they were 
looking, into the mind of tiro blindfold person, or 
percipient— I brought into the room a double opaque 
sheet of thick paper with a square drawn on one side and 
a St. Andrew • cross or X on the other, and silently 
arranged it between the two agents so that each looked 
on one side without any notion of what was on the other. 
The percipient was not informed in any way that a novel 
modification was being made ; and, a' usual, there was 
no contact ol any sort or kind,— a clear space of several 
feet existing between each of the three people. I 
tliought that by this variation 1 should decide whether 
one of the two agents was more active than the other ; 
or, supposing them about equal, whether two ideas in 
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I wo separate minds could be fused into ono by the 
percipient. 

In a vay short time the percipient made the follow- 
ing remarks, every one else bang silent :* ’ The tiling 
won't keep still.' ‘ I soem to see things moving about.' 
‘ First I see a thing up Owe, and then one down there.' 
' I can't see either distinctly,' Tl>c object was then 
hidden, and the percipient was told to take off the 
bandage and to draw the impression in her mind on a 
sheet of paper. She drew a square, and then said, 
' There was the other thing as well,’ and drew a cross 
inside tl>n square from comer to comer, saying after- 
wards, ' I don't know what nude me put it inside.' 

The experiment is no more conclusive a% evidence 
than fifty others that I have seen at Mr. Guthrie's, but 
it scorns to me somewhat Interesting that two minds 
should produce a disconnected sort of impression on the 
mind of the percipient, ouito different from tho single 
impression wldch wo had usually obtained when two 
agents were both looking at the same thing. Once, for 
instance (to take a nearly corresponding case under those 
conditions], when tho object was a rude druwing of the 
main linos in a Union Jack, the figure was reproduced 
by I he percipient as a wliole without misgiving ; except, 
indeed, that she expressed u doubt as to whether its 
middle horlxontal line were piwnl or not, and ultimately 
omitted it 

Univbrsiiy Cou-aoe, Livskfooi., 

5 June 1884 

It Is preferable thus to quote the original record and 
contemporary mode of publicalion of an experiment, so 
as to avoid the risk either of minimising or over- 
emphasising the cogency of the circumstances- But I 
wish to say strongly that the experiment was quite 
satisfactory, and that no reasonable doubt of its validity 
has been felt by me from that time to this. 
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Report oh run Main Suxigs 

1 now proceoJ to give my report on the whole series 
ol experiments : — 

In importing on the experiments conducted by me, at 
the invitation and with tlic appliances ol Ms. Guthrie, I 
wish to 6ay that I had every opportunity ol examining 
ami varying the minute conditions of the phenomena, 
so as to satisfy myself of their genuine and objective 
character, in the same way as one is accustomed to 
satisfy oneself as to the truth and genuineness of any 
ordinary physical fact. If I had merely witnessed facts 
as a pa.vMVO spectator I should not publicly report upon 
them. So long os one is bound to accept imposed 
conditions and merely witness what goes on, I have no 
confidence in my own penetration, and am perfectly sure 
that a conjurer could impose on mo, possibly oven to the 
extent of making mo think that he was not imposing on 
me ; but when one has the control of the circumstances, 
can change them nt wlU and arrange one's own experi- 
ments, one gradually acquiroe a bcliei in the phenomena 
observod quite comparnhlo to that induced by the 
repetition of ordinary physical experiments. 

I have no striking or new phenomenon to report, but 
only a few nioro experiments in tlio simplest and most 
elementary form of what is called Thought-transference ; 
though certainly what I have to describe falls under the 
head of " Thought-transference ” proper, and Is not 
explicable by the merely mechanical transfer of impres- 
sions, which is more properly described ns muscle- 
reading, 

In using the teem " Thought-transference," I would 
ask to be understood as doing so for convenience, 
because the observed facts can conveniently be grouped 
under such a title ; but I would not be understood 
as implying any theory on the subject. It is a most 
dangerous thing to attempt to convey a theory by a 
phrase ; and to i-et forth a theory would require many 
words. As it is, the phrase describes correctly enough 
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what appears to take place, viz., that one person may, 
under favourable conditions, receive a faint impression 
of a thing which is strongly present in the mind, or 
thought, or sight, or senwrium of another person not in 
contact, and may be able to describe or draw it, more or 
less conectly. But how the transfer takes place, or 
wbethcT there is any transfer at all, or what is the 
physical reality underlying the terms " mind," •• con- 
sciousness." " impression, and the like : and whether 
this thing we call mind is located in the person, or in the 
space round him, or in both, or neither ; whether indeed 
the term location, as applied to mind, is utter i 



and wmply iuoAninfjlcbS.— concerning all theta things I 
obtrude no hypothesis whatsoever. I may, however, be 
permitted to suggest a rough and crude analogy, That 
the brain is the organ of consciousness it patent, but 
that consciousness is located in the brain is what no 
psychologist ought to assert ; for just as the energy of 
an cloctnc charge, though apparently in the conductor, 
is not in the conductor, but In the space all round it : to 
It may be that the sensory consclousneaa ol a person, 
though apparently locator! in his brain, may bo con- 
ceived oi us n)w> existing like a taint echo in space, or 
in other brains, although three arc ordinarily too busy 
and preoccupied to notice it. 

The experiments wluch I have witnessed proceed in 
the following way. One -person is told to koop in a 
perfectly passive condition, with a mind as vacant at 
possible ; and to assist this condition the organs of sense 
are unoxcitcd, the eyes being bandaged and silence 
maintained. It might be as well to shut out even the 
Ordinary street hum by plugging the care, but as a 
matter of fact tills was not done. 

A person thus kept passive is " the percipient." In 
the experiments I witnessed the percipient was a girt, 
one or other of two who had been accidentally found to 
possess the necessary power. Whether it is a common 
power or not I do not know. So far as I am aware 
comparatively few persons have tried. I myself tried, 
bat failed abjectly. It was easy enough to picture things 
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to oneself, hut they did not appear to be impressed on 
me from without, not did any of them bear tlic least 
resemblance to the object in the agent’s mind. (For 
instance, I said a pair of scissors instead of the five of 
diamonds, — and things like that.) Nevertheless, tlie 
person acting as percipient is in a pcifectly ordinary 
condition, and can In no sense be said to be in a hypnotic 
state, untea this term he extended to include the 
emptiness of mind produced by blindfolding and silence. 
To all appearance a person in a brown study it far 
more hypnotised than the percipients I saw, who usually 
unhandagod their own eyes and chattod between 
successive experiments. 

Another person sitting noor the percipient, sometimes 
at first holding her hands hut usually and ordinarily 
without any contact at all but with a distinct intervening 
distance, was told to think bard of a particular object, 
cither a name, or a scene, or a thing, or of an object or 
drawing let up In a good light and In a convenient 
position for staring at. This Demon is " the agent " 
and has, on the wholo, tho hardest timo of it. It is a 
most tiring and tiresome thing to stare at a letter, or 
a triangle, or a donkey, or a teaspoon, and to think of 
nothing else for tho space of two or three minutes. 
Whether the term “ thinking ” can properly be applied 
to such barbarous concentration of mind os this 1 am 
not sure ; its difficulty is of Use nature of tediousness. 

Very frequently more than one agent is employed, 
and when two or throe people are in the room they are 
all told to think of the object more or less strenuously ; 
the idea being that wandering thoughts in the neigh- 
bourhood certainly cannot help, and may possibly 
hinder, the dear transfer of impression. As regards 
the question whether when several agents are thinking, 
only one is doing the work, or whether all really produce 
some effect, a special experiment has led me to conclude 
that more than one agent can be active at the same 
time. We have some right therefore to condude that 
several agents are probably more powerful than one. 
but that a con iu redness of impression may sometimes be 
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produced by different agents attending to different parts 
or aspects of the object. 

Most people scent able to act as agents, though some 
appear to do better than others. I can hardly say 
whether I am much good at it or not. I have not often 
tried alone, and in tlie majority of cases when I have 
tried I have failed ; on the other hand, I have once or 
twice succeeded. We have many times succeeded with 
agents quite disconnected from the percipient in 
ordinary life, and sometimes complete strangers to them. 
Mr. Birchall, the headmaster of the BirkdaU Industrial 
School, frequently acted ; and the houso physician at the 
Eye and Ear Hospital. Dr. Shears, had a successful 
experiment, acting alone, on his first and only visit. 
All suspicion of a pre-arranged code is thus rendered 
impossible, even to outsiders wl»o are unable to witness 
the obvious fairness of all the experiment*. 

The object looked at by the agent to placed usually 
on a small black opaque wooden screen between the 
percipient and agents, but sometimos ft is put on a 
larger screen behind the percipient, The objects were 
kept in an adjoining room and were selected and brought 
In V me < wl,h due precaution, after tbo perdpiom 
was blindfolded. I should say, lvowever, that no 
reliance was placed on. or care taken in. the bandaging. 
It was merely dono bocauso the percipient preferred 
it to merely shutting the eyes, After remarkable 
experiments on blindfolding by members of the Society 
(see Journd, S.P.R., vol. I, p. 84), I certainly would 
not rely on any ordinary bandaging ; the opacity of the 
wooden screen on which the object was placed was tire 
tlilng really depended on, and it was noticed that no 
minors or indistinct reflectors were present. The only 
surface at all suspicious was the polished top of the 
small table on which the opaque screen usually stood. 
But as the screen sloped backwards at a slight angle, 
it was impossible for the object 00 it to be thus mirrored. 
Moreover, sometimes I covered the table with paper, 
and often it was not used at all, but the object was 
placed on a screen or a settee behind the percipient ; 
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and cue striking success was obtained with the object 

C on a largo drawing board, loosely swathed in a 
silk college gown, with the percipient immediately 
behind the said drawing board and almost hidden by it. 

As regards collusion and trickery, no one who has 
witnessed tire absolutely genuine and artless manner in 
which the impressions are described, but has been 
perlcctly convinced ot the transparent honesty of 
purpose of all concerned. This, however, is not evidence 
to persons who have not been present, and to them I 
can only say that to the best of my scientific belief no 
collusion or trickery was possible under the varied 
circumstances of the experiments. 

A very Interesting question presents itself as to nkal 
is really transmitted, whether it I* the idea or name of 
the object or whether it is the visual impression, To 
examine this 1 frequently drew things without any 
name— perfect irregular drawings. 1 am bound to say 
that those irregular and imnanrenblo production* have 
always been rather difficult, though they have at times 
been Imitated fairly well ; but it is not at all strange that 
a faint impression ol on unknown object should bo 
harder to grasp and reproduce than a faint impression of 
a familiar one, »uch as a letter, a common name, a 
teapot, or a pair of scissors. Moreover, in somo very 
interesting rases the idea or name of the object was 
certainly the things transferred, and not the visual 
impression at all ; this specially happened with one of 
tho two percipients ; and, therefore, ptoliably in every 
caw the fact ol the object having a name would assist 
any faint impression of its appearance which might bo 
received. ' > 

As to aspid, i.e. inversion or perversion,— so far as 
my experience goes it scents perfectly accidental whether 
the object will oe drawn by the percipient in its actual 
position or in the inverted or perverted position. This 
is very curious if true, and would certainly not have 
been expected by me. Horizontal objects are never 
described as vertical, nor vice vtnd ; and slanting objects 
are usually drawn with the right amount of slant. 
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The two percipients are Miss R. and Miss E. Miss 
R. is the more prosaic, staid, and self-contained person- 
age, and she it is who gets the best quasi-visual impres- 
sion, but she is a had drawer, and decs not reproduce 
it very well. Miss E. is, I should judge, of a more 
sensitive temperament, seldom being able to preserve a 
strict silence for instance, and she it is who more fre- 
quently jump , i the idea or name of the object without 
being alie so frequently to " see " it. 

I was anxious 10 try both percipient* at once, so as 
to compare their impressions, but I have not mot with 
much success under these conditions, ami usually there- 
fore have had to try one at a time- -the other being 
frequently absent or in another room, though also 
frequently present and acting os part or sole agent. 

1 once tried a double agent— that Is, not two agent* 
thinking of the samo thing, but two agent* each thinking 
of a dlflerent thing. A mixed ami curiously double 
impression war, l bun produced and described by the 
percipient, and both the objects were correctly drawn. 
This experiment has been separately described, a* it is 
Important. See pages 38 and 37. 

[JV./J.— The actual drawings made in all the experi- 
ment*, failures and successes aliko are preserved 
Intact by Mr. Guthrie.] 

DiscnimoN or sour or tiib ExrrwMRNTs 

In order to describe the experiment* briefly 1 will 
put in parentheses everything said by me or by tiro 
agent, and in inverted commas all tlic remarks of the 
percipient. The first seven experiments ate all that 
were made on one evening with the particular percipient, 
and they were rapidly performed. 

A. — EXPERIMENTS WITH MISS K. AS PERCIPIENT 

Fir it A (ixl, Mr. Einlidll. Miix( AWi. No one rite prrirat 
tettpi myulj. 

Otojett—a Hue fjvnr* of i«A— <Now. It’s going to be a cctour ; 
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readr.) " Is it groan ) 11 (No | 11 It's somathing between 
greou oad blue. . . . I'mcoclc. 11 (What ahapu ?) Shu diew 
o rhombus. 

(W O.— It Is not intended to imply that this was a sneer* by 
ar.y means. nnd It is to lw understood that it was only to make * 
•tsit on the first experiment tlmt so much help »•* given u It 
Involved in saying •'it’s a colour. 11 When ttmy art simply told 
" it's an object," or. what Is much the same. «ficn nothin* is old 
at all the field lor goc*.m* t. practically inimito. Whon uo 
remarli at Mailing Is recorded nono was made, except ouch an one 
os " Now we ate ready,*'— ly myuell ) 

Nerl oblecl— 4 try on a Mart fiounrf — (It's an object) In a 
lew seconds aliu said. '* It'a liclght ... It look* Ilka a key." 
Told to draw, abs drew It |n»t Inverted. 

Nu) ohjVci— J»i« paid Ui«ls 10 morocco rau— 11 Is it yellow ) 
. . . Something gold. . . . Something ronnd. ... A locUol or 
a watch, perhaps; 1 (Do you see more than ono lound ?) 11 Yre 
there Kcut to be more than one ... Are there tint* rounds > 

. Tlirre ring- 11 (VVImt do llsey acorn to be act In »| 11 Some- 
tlilnt bilgbt lie Ixud.' 1 (Evidently not uodoiatandlng or 
attending to the nui-twoi.) Void to unWlndlold h.rwrll and 
draw, alio drew the three round* In n row quite correctly, and 
thru sketched round thorn aberotty the outline of the use ; 
which mus'd, thoreloro, to have boro apparent to hoi though 
she had not consciously attended to it. It was an intoiasling 
and striking caret invent 

S'nl otjicl- -j Pmr u/ id not 1 iMndiiig Po«Jy opr 11 iMr 

! slats down— 11 Is It a lscs K lit object I . . . Something Inst* way. 

ndlcatiig veitUality). . . . A pair OlOCllOOis Standing ur 

Ilttlo bit open. 11 Time, about « mMula altc^other. Sho then 
drew her ImproMlon. and tt waa coirect in every (articular. 
The object la this experiment <rai on a settee behind bn. but its 
portion hud to to pointed out to her when, niter the experiment, 
“he wanted to we it. 

,V«I objid— a d-.ul-v 0/ a rifAt • agio MtngU m sir it* — 
(Its a drawing ) She drew nn leoscelns triangle on IU aide. 

Nr.il — a unit wilt 4 c.ksrd otrofi II — 8I10 drew two detached 
ovals, one with a cutting lino across It 

W ul—a dressing oj • Union JacU f-s/toss.— Ao usual In drawing 



onicucAt. nxyaooucrioN 




experiments. Miss R. remained silent lor perhaps a minute ; then 
alio said, 11 Now. I run ready." I hid the object ; tho took oH 
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tb* liaidVcrchief. and pco:ced*d to draw oc paper placed 
ftMdy in front of her. ?ho this time drew all tlie hf>M of 
f-ffurs except the horizontal middle one Sbe wa% obvtoiuty 
much tempted to diaw Uvii. and. Indmd. boxan It two or three 
tinea faintly, but ultimately t& id, "No. Vm not sure," and 
Mopped. 

[BKD or alTHWO] 

Krfimm, ni. milk Mui A.— 

I will now dno'lbe an experiment Indicating that one agont 
may be better then mother. 

ObiKt — Ml Tin u of Hutu .— MlN B. and Mr. Dircliall both 
preMnt ee igenti. but Mr. Uirchall holding percipient, hand. -t 
first. " la it a blaclr croea ... a white ground with a black 
ciom oe It > " Mr. Uirchall now let Mi* E. bold hand* Inateed 



cron co it )" Mr. Uirchall now let Mi* E. bold hone 
of hiiMtlf, and Mim R. vary won *ai-l. " la it a card I " 
" Are than three ipota on it I . . . Don't know what 
... I don't think I ran g"' the colour. . . . They 
above tlm Other, but they -reni three round apntt. . . 
they're red. but am not Hoar.’' 

otyarf— a filar mr rarrf not/* a Wire arnAor pel* 



(Rmht) 
they are 
are one 
. I think 



Waif obitu—a filar iu rant nil* a Wire aruAor fi.luUI on U 
den/ueia. ...... J oTfiifi, No contact al all thi. time, but 

mother Indy. Mini K d. who had entered the room, no-lawd 

Mi. It. and MM R. magenta. "la it an anchor > . . . a Htt* cm 
the alant." (Do you aoe any colour ?) "Colour la black . . . 
It. a nicely diawn ucboi." Wheel aiked to draw the sketched 

K t <4 it. but had evidently half forgotten It. nnd not knowing 
i iim of tba irou aim. the ooulil only indicate that there woe 
reme thing nvore tlwro. but the couldn't remember what Her 
drawing had the right aunt. 



drawing had the right alant. 

Axi-.Our otMarr-rnu (Mir cl entire flaai ceiling . dreuw tu uH 
r Mai*, and eet up at torn" dt.tonco from agonU. No contact. 
'• I only we lloaa crowing," She aaw no colour. She afterward" 
drew thorn quite correctly, but very imnll (It wai noticeable 
that the unuaual diataoce at which the drawing mu placed from 
tho agent on thla oceaiOon owned to bn Interpreted by the 



tho agent on thin oceaieon aremen to on mterpreteu uy me 
ptrciiMOl a» wnallMM of alie.J 

Doubt* cd'r.l.— It woa now that 1 arranged the double object 
between Mim R <1 aud Mia* B, who happened to be Bitting 



nearly facing cute another. [See i/alur*. June irth i»»l ; for 
the published report of thi» particular Incident which hat teen 



above, page ?* ] 



aide of tho paper, a crow on the 
at the aide with the lquare on It 



The drawing wa» a oquare on one 

the other. Miw R d looked 

n It Min E. looked at the aide 



□ X 
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with tho crocs. Neither know what the other ™ looking at— 
nor did tho porciplont know that anything unusual m b*ng 
tried- Mr. Blrchall was silently asked to take ofl hia attention, 
and he got up and looked out ol window before the drawing* 
were brought in, and daring the experiment Tluite was no 
Contact Very won Mias H. said, " I tee thing* moving about 
... I stem to ace two things ... 1 ace Hist one up there and 
then one down there ... X don't know which to draw. . . . 1 
can't see either distinctly." (Woll, anyhow, draw what you have 
awn,) She took ofl the bondage and draw first a square, and then 
uld, Then there wai the other tiring u well . . afterward, 
they seemed to go Into one." and she drew a crow made the 

3 aare from corner to corner, adding alterwardt, " I don't know 
rat made me put It Inside." 

U>e next le a case ol a period stranger acting at agent by 
himself at the imt trial. Dr. Shear., bouse phyridan at the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, came down to tee tho phenomena, and 
Mias R Iravlng arrived before the other*. Mr Guthrie proposed 
hi* trying a* agent alone. Dr Shear*, therefore, held Mu. R'e 
hand while 1 set up in front of him a card i nothing whatever 
being Mid at to the nature of the obloct. 

oS,K*~lk4 /Is. ♦/ itubt. el filil OH a wVU. gromi. *' Is It 
something bright I { ‘ (No answer, but I changed the object u> 
a black ground where It was more oonspecuout.) " A lot of 
black with a while square ofl It." (Co on.) " la It a card I " 
(Yee.) [The affirmative an.woi did r.ot neccreartly ugnify that 
It was a play>"> «>d I becausa cards looking like playing cards 
had bean i uwd sererai Umet previously. on which objects had 
been depleted instead ol pfna.l “ Are there five spots oo It » '* 
(Yea.) v Mack ocroi.” (Right.) " I can’t see the suit, but 
t think It's spades " 

A mtfAer oiiful nl rams lUUnf, &*I »Ok uwnW ogontl, ho lonUit. 
i «i « drawing of IMi form— 



& r? 

omoiwAL imoouonoM 

" I can wo mine thing, but I am sure I can't draw it . , . 
It's something with point* all round it. . . . It’s a star, . . . 
or like a triancle within a triangle." Ankod to draw It, rite 
expreiicd reluctance, eald It wm too difheutt. and drew part 
of a star figure, evidently a credo reproduction of the original, 
but incomplete. She then began alreih by drawing n triangle, 
but was unsbie to proceed. 
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I then showed her iho object lot a Is* Mcoads. She exclaimed, 
" Oh >>*8. tfcafe what I mw* ... I undenUod It now." I 
mid. ' Well, no* draw it." She made a more complete attempt, 
but it was no mom really like the original than the otic had b e en, 
i it is S 






sunca made a mm axnixo run obmimal 

SrMrfmmU a! a SuUng in <*« room of Dr. Um*m m. Pn/tour of 

Zoology Untomily CoUof 

ObUit—o dauaauuf of «Ae oulliiu of a fog.— Mint R. u percipient 
in contact with Mite E u egret. Very quickly Mlm H. mid. 
" It's a Uttle Ilsg." and when naked to draw, the drew It fairly 
well but " porvnrted " at depleted In tho Ago re. I ahowed h»» 
the ileg |aa uauoi alter a tue«ue), and then took It away to the 
drawing place to (etch eomothloii etoe. I medo another drawing, 
but instead o( Wiogiog It I brought the flag bank again, and let 






OISOKNAl 



kuriiODUcnov 



It up In tlM mm plac# m b*tof, but upaliU down. Tlwro wu 
no cooUct thin t lm. Mn> R d and Miw E. vwc acting 
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ObUii — au 6 i*t gold ic <**: tuingtn* by n Lit of siring ntrt »i link 
prisv i>r/a*W.— PUced like the farmer object on n hr>;e 

drawing board, ewatbod in * colfcce «Own. TV. psrtiplont, 
Mix* K., ckne behind tl* slid hoard and almwt hidden by it, 



by n Lit of slri. 
like tlw farmer obi* 



Agents, llsi R - “U «UU JUII*> 4k» »*• *• »/,U . MU WMtiMVV • 

do thin 1* said. " I 8©c something fiokl. . . . somethin* hanging. 
. . . like a fic4d locket.' 1 <what simp© ?) «• It T * ova!/ 1 
Indicating with he/ lioger* c<xro:t]y. M Very geed so far. tell 
u* »oinr morel - - (meaning ticket at top] Ilul no mare 

w«M *iud. When ahomi tfcs obloct abo mid, " Oh. yea, it was jutt 
like that." but the had won nothing of the little paper ticket 
Silt otytci—A mm Uk snJ Alai* finrud up to the board 01 on 1 
t&aii1oi\*t .— TWe experiment nn* a failure, and u ouly iutemifinij 
becauM tl* Match. taking sounded abnormally loud. aftStten* 
to give any amount of hint to a i*n»on on the \ook out for rach 
wow inddestiona. Hut It it wiy evident to tho* wltmiini 
the exMrimmtH that the percipient l*. in a Quito di flu rent attitaue 
of mind to that of a clevei Hunner. and oidlMrf sun* indtefttioto 
kooi wholly neglected. I scarcely -xpectud. however, that the 
witch’OcJdDff could paw unnoticed, though mdoed wo IliuHUd 
our feel to diown it Miittwliat, Unt 10 if w»«. and aU wa got 

■u '• tomothmc bri K b« . . . e;«l*r •toy* Oi l» u 

aoyllibg Ilk- « |,«»r oi tclmon I ” {Not » tNt.) 



soil Mil- li. titling >0 Iiont ; no contact . 



I have now 0on« with iito •rlrctkm ol uiMtlmatiu In which 
.. R, «|/,l ». mircipiwit : and I - III <l«citbo wnt* of tfcnu 



M.u R. acMd »• iHiiMDimy | and I - ill d-cub* *>m. of tbota 
made «.tli MM. L At Ova tim. th.w »KmoJ pnihapa le*. 
Miti.U'toir and cooiplct®, b*ii lhaia or. k»c*I point* of con 
Iii!n,*l.)i ii.tm-t notkaaliM to cor.noctioii «ltl» (ham. 

U.-BXPBMM8NTS WITH MISS U. AS PEIICIPinHf 
OUlMt—u* tUvu* fita of rt* :■*»><*) iM. Agent, Mr. I' , in 
conl»ct — 1 Red." f\Vta?«Ml ol "d >) " A «U(k .cl," <WI«t 
•lva|x I) “ On® patch," (Watt, what ahada In It ») Not a 
itaie red." 



pale red. 

Awl ytilow tbhnf 

ROW colour ... A tquoxoote 



AgOlU aw before.—' ’* A duaky 
0 ytltow ahadCt" 



OLUtt -Mr prmltd Into' r. Told it waa a letter ; **«nt ai bffore. 
— * i con ate 7< " (What aorl cl U ?) ‘ An Ordinary capital U." 

This Muatrotof wliat often. tbou«It not always, bapptb* 
with >liua K.— Ibat the idea of th« objact la grilpw rather tiAii 

lU A**(Z " «i smail t.—' f In it E ? " (Y«a.) 

but. ogam, she couWa’I tell what ton of E It we*. 

Ob) 6 if-o Utpotctil 4*1 t/tUurpapn.— PfSSmt— Dr. Hcrdmon, 
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d. and Mm R. Mitt K. holding percipient* hands, 
bu( all thinking of the ob)e:t. Told nothing. She said. ' home- 
Clung light. ... No colour. . . . Looks like a dock. . . Uke a 
olivet duck. . . Something oral. , . . Hoad at one end and 
tail at the Other.'' (This » not uncommco In dwiia.l The 
object, being lather largo, w»» then movel faithci back, so that 
It might be mere easily grasped by thn agents as a whole, but 
percipient persisted tint it was like a duck. Oo being told to 
untandago and draw, she drew a rude and " perverted " copy 
ol the teapot, but didn't know what It wit unl*». il w*. a duck. 
Dr Herdmnn then explained that In had been ttlnhlnn all the 
lima how like a duck live original teapot war, and, in iact, had 
boro thinking more ol ducks than teapots. 

Sul cb/sri-a ttaui miner AlPW/M in and t tl up i» /.on I af 

W m ft d.— No coauct at first. Told nothin*. She laid. 

" la it a colour > " (No ) " No. I don't anythin,. " The glass 
wat Chan shift*! lor Mlu U. to look at heisell in it. holding 
percipient's hand. " No. I don't get this." Cave it up. I tlwa 
hid the minor in my root, nod took it out ol the itoni. Pi. 
Hardman reports that while 1 ua. away Mbu P- hogget to know 
what the ol Toot had been, but tU agent, retuaed. eaylns that I 
had avldantly wtthad to keep It aeemt. Hall annoyed. Mm E. 
said, " Oh, wall. 1C doesn’t matier. 1 believo it was a Itoking- 
glass. " 

Sul atynl—m drawing of a right ,.«f W Irmn/J.. No contact. 
— " la it like that I ~ dmvmg a utengie with hot Unger (oo 
an war) "It's almost Uko a triangle Shn chon drew an 
licwiolci triangle 

Sul Mitl-a dr«»< Hg of f*? paiullii bid t*m«d /<».. No 
contact — 1 " 1 only nut two llnaa." iu«k*tln| two parallnl Uan. 
" Now th«y teem to cloae up." 

NM ityirl -a MruArdren our .'me riulaly d™»n m pre/srliou. — 



& 

•• It it another triangle I " (No anewer waa made. but l tllenuy 
iiaucd round to the a (rents a ecribbtai (BMuge, " Tlilnk ot n 
pyramid. | Mira E. than eald, " I only tee a triangle." . , . 
then hastily. " Pyramid* ot Egypt. No. I shan't do thia." 
Asked to draw, she only drew a triangle. 

O&jns— a mil ouUiua cf a donkey or o«er «prfr«,W — Still no 
contact at first. “ Can't get It. I Air. euro ’ I then .iked the 
agents to kovo the room, and to coine In and try one by one. 

First Miw R d, without conuct, and then with Next 

Min R, In contact, when Miss E said hopeleuly. " An Old w<omnu 
i*i a poke bonnet." Finally I tried as agent alone, and Ml*> E. 
said, " It's like a donkey, hut 1 can't tee It. cor can 1 draw IL" 
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General Statements about the Experiments 



In addition to the experiments with single percipients, 
1 triod a lew- with both percipient* sitting together- 
hoping to learn something by comparing their different 
peiceptions of the same object. But unfortunately these 
experiments were not very successful ; sometimes they 



each appeared to get different aspects or the parts of 
object, out never very distinct or perfect impressions. 



The necessity of Imposing silence on the percipients, 
a» well a* on the ugenu, was also rather Irksome, and 
lenders the results less descrihable without the actual 



drawings. I still think that this variation might convey 
something interesting if pursued under favourable cir- 
cumstance*. Whether greater ugent-powor is nccowary 
to affect two percipients as strongly as one ; or whether 
the blanknoM of mind of one percipient re-act* on the 
other, I cannot say. 

With regard to tho feelings of the percipients when 
receiving an imprewinn, they seem to hove some sort 
of consciousness of tho action of other minds on them ; 
and once or twice, when not so conscious, have com- 
plained that there scorned to be " no power or anything 
acting, and that they not only received no Impression, 
but did not feel as if they wete going to. 

I asked Miss E. what she felt when impressions were 
coming fteely, and she said she felt a sort of influcnco 
or thrill. They both lay that several images appear 
to them sometimes, but that one among them per- 
sistently recurs, and they have a feeling when they 
fix upon one that it is the right one. 

Sometimes they seem quite certain that they arc 
right. Sometime* they are very uncertain, but still 
right. Occasionally Miss E. has been pretty confident 
and yet wrong. 

One serious failure rather depresses them, and after 
a success others often follow. It is because of these 
rather delicate psychological conditions that one cannot 
press the variations of an experiment as far as one 



experiment as far as one 
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would do if dealing with inert and more dependable 
matter. Usually the presence of a stranger spoils the 
phenomenon, though in son* cases a stranger has 
proved a good agent straight off. 

The percipients complain of no fatigue as induced 
by the experiments, and I have no reason to suppose 
that any harm is done them. The agent, on tlie other 
hand, it very energetic, is liable to contract a headache ; 
and Mr. Guthrie himself, who was a powerful and 
determined agent for a long time, now feels it wiser to 
refrain from acting, and conducts the experiments with 
great moderation. 

If experiments are only conducted for on hour or so 
a week, no harm can, I should judge, result, and it 
would bo very interesting to know wnat parentage of 
people haw the perceptive faculty well developed. 

The experiments axe easy to tty, but they should be 
tried soberly and quietly, like any other experiment. 



of the t 
may be 



test scientific value. Such demonstration- 
dent in putting money Into the pockets of 
>r in amusing one's friends; but all real 



showmen, or m amusing one's friends; but all real 
evidence must be obtained in the quiet of the laboratory 
or the study. 



CHAPTER IV 



PVRTOU EXPBMMIKIS IN TI1LBPATUY 

"THE next experience of any importance which I 
1 had in this kind of experimental telepathy took 
place during a visit to Carinthia, the Austrian province 
beyond Tyrol— with some English friends during the 



summer of iS 
uedinp of the 



and is thus described In the Fre- 
ely for Psychical Research, vol. vii., 



staying for a fortnight in the house of Hcrt von 
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Lvro, nl Pdrtschach am Sec, Carinthia, I found that 
his two adult daughters were adepts in the 60-caIled 
" willing-gamo," and were accustomed to entertain their 
friends by the speed and certainty with which they 
could perform actions decided on by tbe company ; the 
operator being led either by one or by two others, and 
preferring to be led by someone to whom she was accus- 
tomed. Another lady staying in the liouse was said 
to be able to do things equally well, but not without 
nervous piostration. 

On the evening when I witnessed the occurrences 
nothing done could be regarded ns conclusive against 
muscle-reading, though the speed and accuracy with 
which the willed action was performed exceeded any 
muscle-reading that 1 had previously seen, and left mo 
little doubt but that there was some genuine thought- 
transference power. 

Accordingly I obtained permission to experiment In 
a more satisfactory manner, and on several occasions 
tested the power of the two sisters, using one as agent 
and the other as percipient alternately. Once or twice 
a stranger was asked to act as agent, but without 
SUCCOM. 

The operations were conducted In an oidlnaiy simple 
manner. One of the sisters was placed behind a drawing 
board, erected by mo on a temporary sort of easel, while 
the other sat in front of the same board : and the objects 
nr drawings to be guessed wore placed on a lodgo in 
front of the board, in full view of the one and completely 
hidden from the other. 

Naturally I attended to the absence of minors and 
nil such obvious physical complications. The percipient 
preferred to be blindfolded, but no precaution was taken 
with reference to this blindfolding, since we know that 
it is unsafe to put any trust in bandaging of eves 
{Journal, i, 84). Agent and percipient were within 
reach of one another, and usually held each other's 
hands across a small table. The kind and amount of 
contact was under control, and was sometimes broken 
altogether, as is subsequently related. 
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The ladies were interested in the subject, and were 
perfectly willing to try any change ol conditions that 1 
suggested, and my hope was gradually to secure tlw 

S mcnot! without contact of any kind, as 1 had 
n the previous ease reported ; but unfortunately 
in the present instance contact seemed essential to the 
transfer. Very slight contact was sufficient, for instance, 
through the bocks of the knuckles ; but directly the 
hands were separaten, even though but a quarter ol an 
inch, the phenomena ceased.— reappearing again directly 
contact was established. 1 triod whether I could bridge 
over the gap effectively with my own. or another lady s 
hand ; but that did not do. I also once tried both 
sisters blindfolded, and holding each othei by one hand, 
while two other pontons completed the chain and trii.l 
to act as ogent9. After u time Ute sisters were asked 
to draw, simultaneously and Independently, what they 
had " seen " ; but though the two drawings were close 
imitations ol each other, they in this case bore no 
likenew to the object on which the agents had been 
paring. My Imprerudon, therefore, is that there is some 
kind of dose sympathetic ccmnection between tbo ibtem. 
so that an idea may. at it wore, reverborate between 
their minds when their hand* touch, but that they are 
only faintly, If at all, susceptible to the Influence ol 
outside persons. 

Whether tho importance of contact in this care 
depends upon the fact that it i* the condition to which 

S have always been accustomed, or whether It is a 
g effective aid, I am not sure. 

So far as my own observation wont, it was interesting 
and new to me to see bow clearly the effect seemed to 
depend on contact, and how abruptly It ceased when 
contact was broken. While guessing through a jock of 
cards, for instance, rapidly and continuously, 1 some- 
times allowed contact and sometimes stopjwl it ; and 
the guesses changed, from frequently correct to quite 
wild, directly the knuckle:- or finger tips, or any part of 
the skin of the two hands, ceased to touch. It was 
almost like breaking an electric circuit. At the same 
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time, partial contact seemed less effective than a 
thorough hand grasp. 

It is perfectly obvious how strongly this dependence 
on contact suggests the idea of a code ; and I have to 
admit at once that this flaw prevents this series of 
observations from having any value as a test case, or as 
establishing it now the existence of the genuine power. 
My record only appeals to those wlio, on other grounds, 
have accepted the general possibility of thought-trans- 
ference, and who, therefore, need not feel unduly strained 



when asked to credit my assertion that unfair practices 
were extremely unlikely: and that, apart from this 
moral conviction, there was a sufficient amount of 



Internal evidence derived from the facts themselves to 
satisfy mo that no code was uml. The internal 
evidence of which I am thinking wns : (i) the occa- 
sionally suocceeful reproduction of namalew drawings ; 

S i) the occasional failure to got any clue to an object or 
rawing with a perfectly simple and easily telegraphed 
name ; (3) the speed with which thu guesses were often 
mode. 

I wish, however, to nay that none of the evidence 
which I can offer against a prearranged code in this care 
is scientifically and impersonally conclusive, nor could It 
be accepted os of sufficient weight by a sceptic on tiro 
whole subject. It U only because, with full opportunity 
of forming a judgment, and in the light of my former 
experience, I am myself satisfied that what I observed 
was an instance of genuine sympathetic or syntonic 
communication, and because such cases seem at the 
present time to be rather rare, that I make this brief 
report on the circumstances. 

I detected no well-marked difference between the 
powers of the two sisters, and it will bo understood that 
one of them wa* acting as agent and the other as 
percipient in each care. Sometimes the parents of 
the girls were present, but often only one or two friends 
of my own, who were good enough to invite tlve 
voung ladies to their sitting-room for the purpose 
of experiment; though such experiments are, when 
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carefully performed, confessedly rather tedious and 
dull. 

In the early willing-game experiments, such tilings 
were done as taking a par ticular ring from one penon's 
hand and putting it on another's ; selecting n definite 

ee e of music from a pile, talcing it to the piano, and 
nning to play it. The last item (the beginning to 
I «ud not happen to witness, but I was told of it 
veral persons as more than could he account©! for 
by muscle-reading, A sceptic, however, could of course 
object that imperfect bandaging would enable a title to 
be read. 

One of the things I suggested was aimed at exclud- 
ing the operation of unconscious muscular guidance ns 
far as possible, and It consist©! In desiring that the lady 
while standing In the middle of the room should kick off 
her shoes without touching them and begin to sing * 
specified song. Success, however, was only partial. 
After one or two attempts to wander about the room *» 
usual, she did ahufllo a shoo off, but though site did not 
actually touch her feet she stooped so that the held hand 
came vety near them. Site then »t<xxi some liltlo time 
uncertain what to do next, and at lest broke silence by 
saying " Shall I sing > " 

The first attempt at the more careful exper invents 
was not ut all successful, but novelty of conditions may 
fairly be held responsible for that. On the second and 
subsequent evenings success was much more frequent : 
on the whole, I think, more frequent than failure,— 
certainly far beyond chance, I proceed to give a fairly 
complete account of the whole series. 



The first object »»e • te*p)t ; but thorn was *> 

The first drawing wna tlie outline of a box with a flog at ono 
corner . hut that nroduoed rvo lmpreatoon. 

Next, (or wnplioty. I explained that tho object this tane wm 
a letter (BtuktU&i). on which it was conwcUy Kuewed K. 
Another lettvr. M, wa* given quit* witMf . A chlldith back-view 
outline ol a cat was given oval Uke an egg ; some other thirds 
were unpercelved. 

Oo t be Kcoad ereolo* I l>cran by aying that the ohjoct um 
a colour ; on which r«d instantly and <orro:tly stated. 




A* 
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A blue object which followed wa» guewieil wrong 
An outline figure ol a horn wa» ccrroclly named. So ust l ho 
letter B. I then drew a square with a diagonal cicai. and a 
round ring or flnol JuM above the intersection, the whole looking 
rometbhtg lilic the back oi an envelope. Alter a certain Interval 
ol .Hence (perhaps two minutes) the lad/ said alia wu. ready 
to draw what nhehad " aeeo." and drew Uic thing almost exactly, 
except that the spot was put right on the centre ol the crow 
instead ol above ft. and a superfluous fault vertical stroke was 
added. IU poalblo resemblance to an envelope was not 
dotneted. nor did ilia reproduction euggret the idea : It war drawn 
and looked UUe, a nameles. aromotrWU figure 
reproductions 



as, and looked like, a uanrelem geomolrkal I _ 

Ihn reproductioua were nearly always much smaller In 
Ilian the orieinah. The a#eot did not look on while the repro- 
duction was holm made, It is beet lor no one to look on while 
(lie percipient draws, to ovoid the posaitility ol unoonadou. 
mdtr.atoni. Tbe ortguial drawings were always made by mo. 
onraettoies before. sometimea during, tha uttmg There con- 
dittoes wen all natUifectcev. 

On tlio third evening I began with a pack ol cards, running 

knowing 
one alter 

the oihut and gave no mdl cation whether the gueerwe were right 
o. wren*. The suit was not attempted. «> Umt the chancre ol 
error wore. I eonptae. is to I. 

On comparing *h« t-o lists alterwarde. out ol <6 gueowe only 
6 were wrong Pull contact wa. allowed during thh sei> - 
Tire Ulta are reproduced bolow 

«« card guesting M obviously not ol tho slightest use unless 
tons /Was be oertsja. hut. given that. It atfor* tire readiest 
method ol studying the efloct ol 'lined coodltlons. InUewMcd 
obataclii, and auch like. The wlvolo peck was always used ami 
I amply cut it at random and hold up the bottom cord. About 



through them qusekiy ; with e reportort. uoa recording 
hold up. the otf.tr recording the cures made, without 
wliether it wis right or wrong. I hrld np tho card, i 
tl* othnr and gavn no indication whether tho gueenrn w 



to or lit card* could be got through iu a minute 
Tire following is the list ol the lint card series. 



Full contact 



CORD IQ0XRD AT 
Seven ol Spade* 

Si* ol Hearts 

teft gtir 

Three of Srm^i 
Eitfjt of 0tamo«rf» 
Aoe of cut* 

Kiavo of Diamonds 
Fh« of DiamoDCfl 
Tun of Sp* 0 * 

Ten oi Hurts 



CAFD OU**JFD 



m 

Kla*j 

Nine 

Eixhl 

Ace 



Acc 

Six 
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CAKD LOOKSD AT 

King of DUmoads 
Aco ol SpaJiM 
Nino ol IXomandx 
Right ol Houu 
Fooi ol Spodai 

Thus, out Ol Uio tax toon 



trial*. to < 



C1IID GUXUCD 

King 

Ace 

Six 

Right 

Peal 



i correct »nd 6 wore wrong. 



Whatever may be the cause ol this amount ol success, 
ehatui la entirely out ol the question, since the proba- 
bility of so many successes as ten in sixteen trials, when 
the individual probability each time is ono-thirteenth, 
is too small to be taken into account, 

The theoiy ol auch a calculation is given in Tod- 
hunter’s Altebra. articles 7x0 and 741 ; but as exactness 



hunter’s Algebra, articles 740 and 741 ; but as exactness 
in such a case is rather t ofiou. and unnecessary, wn may 
over-estimate the total probability by calculating it ns 
follows : -Jfn " I 'hoi leaving out the factor 
This factor would bo necessary to give the chance of ten 
successes ttacUy ; but that is needlessly narrow, Uncc 
there Is no particular point in the exact number of 10. 
The chance of ten at tout is more like what wo have to 
express. 

So an over-esUmato of probability is 7$ ; that is to 
say, there is less than one chance in ten million that 
such a result would occur at perfect random, u without 
any special cause. 



Sonic |uww wot made. both with cant* and objects. on 
another evening. without contact, but noun wot luccessful. 
NVUh contact there waa succftB again. 

I then went back to simple drawing* : with tho rvraU that a 
gums true ducod m a erma; a 6 gu re like 4 l* tali wm 
reproduced In two way*, one of them twin* a vwffue 5-potmlM 

**An object eodsMnjK of an Ivory pocket measure, standing <* 
end like an invert*! V, waa drawn burly well a* to gen era] 

R * 5 TainuOia Une was reproduced M a number of sinuous Hie*. A 
triangle or wedge, point downward, was reproduced imporfoctiy. 

On other evening other simple diagrams wot triad, such ac a 
face, reproduced aa \ rounds with dots and croia ; and a figure 
like an A with oa extra long crota stroke, which could bs caeuy 




is a 
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Kgnailed as ao A, but wliWi wm reproduced correctly 
geometrical diagram with the long stroke pcomiuuM 

A circle with 3 rodu was reproduced as a circle with roughly 
iiMCribed triangle. 

The number 3145 was reproduced orally and very quickly as 
W46: 713 tbo quickly as M 7C4. no 713.'* The written word 
*i»ii d wua reproduced correctly, but with a capital Initial Utter. 

And Mng told that tlicy had prevloualy thus reproduced a 
wvud in an unknown language (doc unknown character), vu , 
Hungarian. 1 tned the Greek letters *«»!»; this, however, war 
considered too punling and wn only reproduced m U*to. 

A French high -hat kd Shoe ol crockery, tot up m object, wai 
drawn by lb* pMciptcnt vory lairly cotiM, and Mid tol* eorao- 
thing like a bwi, and a protuberance w*» Mcked ca where the 
lieel wit 

A white planter inM of n dull’* (mail, next tried, failed to give 
any Impnmlon. An unllgMed candle in candlwtU k wit un-un- 
cmitul, and tt wn» objected that there nu loo much gUio of 
tight. Sutaeqoently the percipient tntd nhe had »»n the general 
outline of a candWick but did not think of it* being live thing 
A teapot and a nun both fade.) and two of the drawing, did not 
•ueriMd In Mioutatinv any colourable Imitation. 

UmW, another ect of cud Male were mode, with the object of 
totting the effect of vn.iou- kltde of contact I o raid mom being 
quick md ea.y to run thronglt. 





CARD 


CAkh 


KXMtllTBO 


MAMim nv 




to AOttKT 


t’laCflltlMT 


Full contact with both] 


Kino . 


. Nina 


bauds . 0 . 1 


K«ng . 


. King 




Knave . 


. Two 


Contact with ti|» of. 


Nine . 

Nine 


: fir 


flngm only . 


Queen . 


. Two 




light . 


. High! 




Five 


. SI* 




Seven . 


. Seven 


Contact with 00s 


Three • 


, Four 


ftmrcr d oac hand 


Tan 


. Six 


fir : 


. Two 
. Aeo 


No ccctact. 


(Ace 


. Four 


I Knave . 


. Five 


No direct contact. 


(King • 


. Four 


bot gap bridged by 


Four 


. Eight 


other person's taod 


iTea 


. Seven 
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Slight conuct 
knuckles . 



Pull contact again 



CARD 


CARD 


KxuiaiTin 


MAMSD 9Y 


TO ACIMT 


flRClflXlfT 


-W* : 


. Six 
. Ac« 


’ (Two 


. Two 


/Knave . 


a Aco 


(Seven . 


. Six 


Throe . 


• Three 


.4 Four 


. Four 



I Aci of Diamond* 
NintolCluN h*ld 
■Idewayi 



Aoa— cod— Diamond 
Nlna—Clatw 



The «nn I o l thia aerlea la more oOBiplote than that ol nnotfcar 
varying oontaot aerie*,— reported below,— but It did not strike 
me aa n instructive at the time; and m It came toward Urn end 



ol an evening there waa probably tome la ’Ague 
Uio luul two entnn represent attempt* to not t 
“«ll , but ua the particular* are gtveo In ■'««<•« Oiare 



ticular advantage in thm 
talrea a longer ttroo. 

On another avoaing «ha amount ol contact wai varltd, but I 
omitted to tell Out *o Uio rrooctcr tho poiltioa ol the hand, with 
roforonoa to oath other. Om hand ol aach perron lay on a 
UW» and I aometlmei made them touch, nomatlram teparated 
them, all the time going on with the card aerie*. My imnrwaion 
at the tiro* woa (m u.ptoind above! that pronounced l.llura 
Imran directly I hioka contact, but that mate knuckle contact 
•as auBkocAt to permit some amount ol aucoea*. C w “«“ 

'2£5 t J£&£££ Sf 



! attempt* to not the eult at 
Wan In -toge. Dim* la no par- 
g a card completely, and it 



Uw two fcaadi M I C&m. ioi my own *l*nc*uon. and wu. 
struck with the lingular efficiency o( cun tact] 

I coa only tftvo tho r«co«\l M It ataoda. I Miovo we l>«*an 
without any contact bit vory uxm nude tho hand* touch 



Suoai Card StrUt V+ying MMN* o} contact : cpro#h**i *out 



card draw* 
lOlSpadea • 

A co of DiomorxU 
Koavc of Diamond* 
10 of Diamonds 
6 of HoarU . 

8 of Heart* 
o Of Dtanvond* 

King of Diamonds 

C 



CARD OCBSIXD 

Kmro 
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CARD DRAWN CARD GUtllD 



IW to 

9 ot Clut* 

Ac# . 

m 

Kmg. 










• w 

0 

Ac# 

sr 

King 


8 

8 

ac« : 
Kn»%N 
7 
4 












8 

8 

8 

Aoe 

Knavo 

7 

4 


y 

Ac# 

5 

a 












8 

Icin, 

7 

3 
10 

4 
7 
3 














ft 

a 

4 














o 

3 

fc&are 



Where linw *r« drawn It U b«*u»s I called Dot »ma dung* 
In tbs contact ; but I made other chnnrw whoa* occurrence I* 
not receded. 

The only oae to b* nudo ol tho record ot thin serial, therefore, 
l> to treat it M a whole and to obaerve th»t out ol 39 trial* «6 
were correct and *3 wrong. 



On this occasion there was ore reporter who wrote 
down both what he saw and what he heard ; and the 
operation was so rapid that he had sometimes barely 
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tiir.fi to do tho writing. Towards the end of a series, 
fatigue on the part of either agent ox percipient generally 
seemed to spoil the conditions. 

It is manifest that these experiments should not be 
conducted too long consecutively, nor repeated without 
sufficient intervul ; but if common sense is used there is 
nothing deleterious in the attempt, and if more persons 
tried, probably the power would be found more widely 
distributed than is at present suspected, 

I wish to express gratitude to tho 1 'rRulein von Lyro 
and their parents, lor the courtesy with which they 

a jiesccd in my request for opportunities of experiment, 
for the willingness with which thoy submitted to 
dull and irksome conditions, in order to enable me to 
give as good evidence as possible. 



ExraMMINTt AT A DISTANCE 

For more recent experiments, and foe experiment* 
conducted over n considerable Intervening distance, I 
must refer to the Prouedingt of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. xxl , where «n account is given of tho 
notable and careful series of observations made by two 
lady members of tho Society, Miss Miles ami Mias 
Ramsden. These ladies, while at their respective 
homes, or staying in country houses and other places 
at a distance from oach other, endeavoured to txonsmit 
an impreseion of scenes and occupations fium one to the 
other. They kept a careful record both of what thoy 
tried to send, and of what was received. And when 
these records are compared, tho correspondence is seen 
to be beyond and above anything that might bo duo to 
chance. 

Collusion might rationally be urged as ar, explanation, 
by strangers ; but that is not an explanation that can 
be accepted by these who know all the facts. 

When Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden began their 
experiments in 1905, Miss Miles was living in London, 
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and Miss Ramsden In Buckinghamshire, ami the arrange- 
ment was that Mi» Miles should play the part of agent, 
Mias Ramsden that of percipient, the times of the 
experiment being fixed beforehand, Miss Miles noted, 
at the time of each experiment, in a book kept for the 
pun***, the idea or image which she wished to convey ; 
while Miss Ramaden wrote down each day the impres- 
sions that had come into her mind, and sent the record 
to Mice Miles bolore knowing what she had attempted 
on her aide. MU* Mile* then pasted this record into 
her book opposite her own notes, and in some cases 
added a further note explanatory of her circumstances 
at the time ; since to these it was found that Xtiu Rains- 
den’s impressions often Corresponded. Whenever it was 
possible Mil.- Miles obtained confirmatory evidence from 
other persons as to the circumstances that had not l»een 
noted at the time, and tho corroboration of these persons 
was written in her IhjoIi. All the original records of 
theta experiment* have been submitted to the Editor of 
the ProcuJingt of tho Society for Psychical Re.mch, 
and have passed that very critical ordeal. 

In the second scries of experiments, in Oitobri and 
November 1006, Miss Miles, tho agent, was staying 
fn»t rear Bristol and afterward* near Malmesbury in 
Wiltshire ; while Xlisa Ramsden, tho percipient, was 
living all the tinio near Kingussie, Inverness-shite, and 
therefore at a distance of about 400 miles from the agent. 
During the last three day* of tho experiments, Miss 
Miles, unknown to Xfis* Ramaden. was in London. 

Tho general plan of action was that Miss Ramwlcn 
should think of Miw Miles regularly at 7 p.m. on every 
day that an experiment was to be tried, and should write 
her impressions on a postcard or letter cani, which was 

E itoJ almost always on the next morning to Mi« 
les. These postcards or letter cards were kept by 
Mm Miles and pasted into her notebook, so that the 
postmarks on them show the time of despatch. And 
copies of many of these postcard* were sent also at the 
same time to Professor Barrett, who had advised con- 
cerning tho method of experiment. 
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Mitt Milts on her side had no fixed time for thinking 
of Miss Ramadan, but thought of lier more or lea during 
the whole day, and in the evening noted briefly what 
ideas hail been most prominently before her mind during 
tire day, and which she wished to convey, or thought 
might have been conveyed, to Miss Raimden. These 
notes were made generally on a postcard, which was, as 
a rule, posted to Miss Ramadan next day. The postcards 
were afterwards returned to Miss Miles to be placed with 
her records,— so that here also the postmarks show the 
date of despatch of the information to Mitt Ramsden. 

Out of a total of fifteen days' experiments, the idea 
that Miss Miles was attempting to convey, as record*! 
on her postcards, appeared on six occasions in a complete 
or partial form among Mitt Ramsden's impression, on 
the same date, But it also happened that almost every 
day some of Mlia Ramsden’s impressions represented, 
pretty closely, something that MIm Miles had been 
seeing or talking about on the same day. In other 
wind*,— while the agent only succeeded oeca*ionally in 
transferring tho ideas delitarntely chosen by her for the 
purpose, the percipient seemed often lo have sorrr soit 
of supernormal knowledge of her friend's surroundings, 
Irrespective of what that friend hml specially wished her 
to too. 

When this happened, Miss Miles at once made c&roful 
note* of the event or topic to which Miss Ramsden’a 
statement seemod to refer, and also obtained corrobora- 
tions from her friends on the spot. Further, when Mi* 
Kanifdcn gave descriptions of scenes which seemod to 
Mlso Miles like tho places where she was staying, she 
got- picture postcards of them, or photographed them, to 
show how far the descriptions really corresponded. 

The actual record is given in the Procttdirgi of the 
Society for Psychical Research, vd. xxi„ together with 
Illustrations, but it must suffice here to quote the critical 
and judicial opinion of the Editor, which is thus given 

" After studying all the records, it appears to us that 
while some of the coincidences of thought between the 
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two experimenters are probably accidental, the total 
amount ol correspondence is more than can be thus 
accounted tor ar.d points distinctly to the action of tele- 
pathy between them." 

The importance of the record is due to the distance 
intervening between agent and percipient in this case — 
a distance which soemed to make any physical method 
of communication unlikely, and to suggest — what other- 
wise suggested itself as most probable even when the 
experiments were In the same room— a true Interaction 
or intercommunion between mind and mind. 



CHAPTER V 

SPONTANROUI CASRS Of TMOUCII T-TK AXMTUKNC R 

A NEW fact of this sort, if really establlihod, must 
have innumerable consequences: among other 
things it may be held to account for a largo number of 
phenomena alleged to occur spontaneously, but never 
yet received with full credence by scientific authority. 
Such cases u those which immediately follow, for 
Instance, we now begin to classify under the head 
" spontaneous telepathy," and it is natural to endeavour 
to proceed further in the same direction and use extended 
telepathy as a possible clue to many other legendary 
occurrences also : as we shall endeavour to show in the 
next chapter. 



Two Cases 

As stepping stones from the experimental to the 
spontaneous cases I quote two from a mass of material 
at the end of Mr. Myers’s first volume, page 674 ; the 
first concerning a remote connexion of my own. 




SPONTANEOUS CASES 



On the 27th of April. i88q. we were expecting my a.Mci ln-Uw 
and her daughter fnxn Sooth America. My wrfe. being away 
from homo, wa* unablo to meet thorn at Southampton, oo an 
intimate lriend ol tho family, a Mr. P . ortewd to do ao. It wot 
between Derby and Uiccsicc about 3.30 p.m. My wife waa 
traveling in tho train. Sbo dosed her eycc to rest, and at tha 
tame moment a uMgram wwr appearod Us/oco her with tho 
word*. “ Como at once, your *i»Ur it dangrroualv 111." Daring 
tho after norm I received a tologram hom Mr. P. to my wife, 
worded exactly the same and wot from Southampton 3.10 p m. 
to Bedford On my wife * arrival home alrtot 9 p in I ifcferrnd 
communicating it until the had tome icfrrahmont, being vory 
tirod 1 afterwards mode the romar*, " 1 have tome news for 
you. 1 ' and the ar.tworod. M Yea. 1 thought *>. yon have r*aHv*l 
nUU^mtn from Mr. P. 1 - I sald c M How do you know ) “ SKa 



•«VI>. « I • m mu. >*V" /UH • i"» 

no liiu contenta and her .Iiiuiku axperionc« In tt« 
train, and that It imprciaed her *o much tlut aha felt quite 
an mow nl) the ro.t o( the journey. 

With r. e i.r«l to tins alov*. in* wife had no Ida* o4 hoi i..tm 
twin* III. and waa not oven at Ilia time UUnkln* about then, 
hut »u thinking about her own child aha had |u.t lalt at a 
boarding erhool Alto the handwriflrve my wlln .a», kte 
noecniSd al oooe to ha Mr. f * Hut than, a-aln. lx would 
liavo (man writing on a whlw pnpor form, and five ono aha raw 
waa tho inual brown coloured paper. 

FlIKOIt. L. Lotto x. 



In reply to Inquiries, Mr. F. Lodge wrote an follow* 

The latter I rent you, with account ol ylilon. I wrotn from my 
wil.'a dictation. Alta* It CdCUrwd In tho train aha too* notice 
ot 111* hour, and from tho time merited on tho telegram of ita 
d.Bpatch from Southampton, we at once remaih-d It moat have 
occurred o- Mr. P. «•>* filling in a form at Southampton Mr. P. 
la now In South Amailca coautuKtiug a roilway line. and will 
not return to Rngland for atnut a year. The occurrence waa 
mentioned to him. 

Two yeoro having elapaad, my wife could not aay tha exact 
time now. but It waa betwnan 3 ar.d « p m., although when it 
happnnod, wa did notice fiom the telegram tliat tb* time com* 
a ponded. Fain*. L. Looon. 



d rase illustrates the communicating 
a possibility verified in the Livcipool 
Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, already tenner 
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by some food or chemical, was there often transferred 
from agent to percipient. Contact was usually found 
essential lor success in these experimental cases ; but, to 
guard against normal sensation, the agent and percipient 
were arranged in separate rooms, with a specially con- 



trived and padded small hole in the wall so that they 
could hold hand* through it, Some early experiments 
of this kind are narrated in the first volume ol Pracud- 



ings, S.P.R., page 275; but I myself was present at 
many others of the same kind. 

Here follows an account of the Incident which hap* 

S to Xlr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn ; tho narrative 
i been obtained through the kindness of Mr. 
Kuskin. Mrs. Severn says 



IJfANTWOOIt, C'ONIMON 

0(Mt rijlt, ifihj 



I woko \.p with a start, fortlnr I had had a hard blow on my 
mouth and with a distinct aonu> that I had been cut, and was 
bleeding under my upper Up, and seised my pcckethnndherchicf, 
and held It (In a little pushed lamp) to the part at I eat up in 
btd : and after a few second*, whan I removed It. I -a. MttafiM 
not to are any Wood. and only fixe raallard It -aa Impo-ilble 
anything could have utrock mo there, a* I toy fast asleep In 
b*o. and »o I thought It was only a dream I— hut t loolind at my 
watch, and aaw It was wren. and finding Arthur Jmy huaband) 
was uot in tlw room. I lonclndod (rightly) that he must have 
gone out on Use lake for an early nail, as it wna 10 tine. 

I then fell asleap. At breakfael (half-past nine) Arthur came 
hi rather late, and I notlred be rather purposely sat farther 

K rom me than usual, and every now and then put hie 
handkerchief furtively up to hla tip, In the very way I 
M I said. • Arthur, why are you doing that > ' and 
added a little anxsoosJy. *1 know you have hurt yourself I 
I’ll tell you why afterwards.’ 



you why 



r you have hurt yourself I 
He said ’Well, when I wa, 



sailing, a sudden sepal) came, throwing the tlDer suddenly 
round, and it struck me a bad blow in tlie mouth, under the 
upper lip. and it has been bleeding a gwd deal and won't atop.' 
1 them said, ’ Have you any Idea what o’clock it was when it 
happened ? ’ and he answered. ' It mast have been uhont seven.’ 
1 tbco told what had happened to me, much to An turorlw. 
and ah who were with us at breakfast. 

It happened here about three years ago at Brantwocd. 

Joan B. Sstbxn 
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The episode is duly authenticated, in accordance with 
else rule oi rise S.P.R., by concurrent testimony (Proc. 
S.P.R., vol. ii., p. liS ; also Phantasm, i. 188. 

Another Case 

A case of clairvoyance or distant telepathy was tokl 
me bv my colleague, Professor R. A. S. Kedinavnc (now 
Sir R. Redmayne, II M. Chief Inspector of Mines), as 
having happened in his own exp-ncncc when he was 
engaged in prospecting for mines in a remote district 
of South Africa accompanlod only by a working miner 
from Durham. HU account is line abbreviated 

So far ob they could ko-|» a word n t -..V. the solitary In 
iimhI to play M ■mi* Kama on Sundays, Instead ot uxxklng. 
tiut on ow rHiileulHi Sunday tin workman docllind to i>Uy. 
aaying ha did not hat up to It. 01 h* had just had nu InUmatlOn 
ot lui mothara death.— that she had *|i«k*n U him In hat la>t 
honm aay.rg that aha " would navar »* Altar! agaia.'' 

My Informant triad to chill hU *»istunt out of hit inalwschoty. 
alnro It waa a physical ImpeaslMIty that thay ooutd raostvo 
.cccnt new. bv any ivoiuial mran., Uut h. adlarad to hi. 
loovlcUon, and in accordance with North Country tiudltrou 
atemtsl to regaid It aa natural that ha should thus know 

Weeks altarnards complete corrllrmatlon coma (ten Hn*la»1. 
both as to data and eirc instance . th» words ot Ilia dying woman 
having teen similar to thoas lott at tlx tiro* by har distant aoa. 

The occurrence made a marked Imptwalan on my 
iiifoinmnt and broke down hiu scepticism as to tho 
possibility of these strange occurrences. 

Fortunately I am able to quote confirmatory evidence 
of this narrative ; lor very soon after the verification 
Professor Rolmayne wrote an account of it to his father, 
and from this gentleman I have received a certified copy 
of the letter 

Lirricn from Professor Rsdmaynb to hi* Father 

MOAOANS. HR. NRWCASTtB, N.\TA«, 

2 111 Nov., |8?I 

I kavt a curiou* and startling thing to toll too : — Abojt 
6 utek* tfO, Tonic* saxl to me one morning. " My luotlw* w 

c- 
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dead. Sir. I u> bee early this morning lying dead in bed and the 
relatives standing lound the bed ; she said the would never see 
me again before ibe died." I laughed at him and ridiculed (ho 
mailer, and he teemed to fccgcl it, and ua thouehl (no) more 0< 
it. bat Ton Ini ached am to note lire date, which f did not do. 
Lon Wedneeday. hoaavw.Tonks received a letter from hi> wifo 
telling him that hi* mother wu dead and bad been buried a 
week, that the died early one Sunday morning alxiut ux weeks 
ilace and in he* sleep ; but before ihe loll aileep eho taid she 
would never see " Albert” again About a fortnight Unco I 
told some people what Tonki hail told mo, giving It ai an instance 
of the eupeTstitloaiivw* of ibe Durham pitmen, ami thuy wore 
startled when, th* Other day. I told them the dream had coeno 
tnie. I will never laugh at anything like this again. 

fno above la an extract from a letter from my ten R. A. S. 
Redmayne written from Ugjgane. Natal, 8 . A., and dated 
November list (l 8 «lj, 

Joior M. RiDMavxn 

Aug.it ul, tow. Hamwood, Ganauaao 

Professor Rrtlmuyne hu also l»en good enough lo 
get a certificate from the workman concerned, in tho torn 
o( a copy of the main portion of tlio above letter, with 
tho following note appended 

Tlw stove extract correctly relates what occurred to mo whilst 
living In Natal with Mr Redmayne. 

Signed Atnxnr Ton** 
Data Auguit nrf, 1901 

WiltUU fe akcvi Signal err N. B. Taddok, Saaton DeUval 



Garibaldi’s dream ol the death of his mother at Nice, 
when he was in mid-Pacifie, is u historical instance of 
the same kind (G. M. Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the 
Thousand, p. x8). 




(6i ) 



CHAPTER VI 

APPLIED TELEPATHY 

Aw Example of the Influence of Modern 
Thought on Ancient SupEiisnnoss 



IT is bans made dear, I hope, how the fact of thought- 
1 transference— especially of the unconscious or sub- 
liminal variety— enables ua to ailmit the possibility 
of tho troth of a large number of occurrences which 
previously we should Have been liable to stigmatise as 
impossible and absurd. For in truth not only appari- 
tions of live dying and irhantasms of the living may 
tentatively and hypothetically be thus explained, but a 
number of other phenomena seem likely gradually to 
fall into their place in an orderly and intelligible Universe 
when submitted to this rationalising treatment. 1 do 
not say that its success Is universal. 1 hold that it may 
be pressed too far ; there are some things which even 
the greatest extension of It will not explain. Neverthe- 
less when wo have a due we arc bound to follow It up 
to the utmost before abandoning it. and wo will there- 
fore enter upon a consideration of as many phenomena 
as at tills stage wo can see any chance of beginning 
rationally to understand. So let us contcmplato tho 
subject as reasonably and physically as we can. 

By thought-transference I mean a possible communi- 
cation between mind and mind, by means other than 



any of the known organa of sense : what I may call a 
sympathetic connexion between mind and mind ; using 
the term mind in a vague and popular seme, without 
strict definition. And as to the meaning of sympathetic 
connexion,— let us take some examples 
A pair of iron levers, one on the ground, the other 
some hundred yards away on a pest, arc often seen to 
be sympathetically connected ; for when a railway 
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Official hauls chic oi them through a certain angle the 
distant lever or semapl'orc-ann revolve* through a 
similar angle. The disturbance has travelled from one 
to the other through a very obvious medium of com- 
munication — vi*., an iron wire or rope. 

A reader unacquainted with physics may think 
" transmission ” in this ca« a misnomer, since he may 
think the connexion is instantaneous — but it is not. 
The connexion is duo to a pulse which travels at a 
perfectly definite and measured pace— approximately 
three miles per second. 

The pulling of a knob, followed by the ringing of a 
bell, is n similar process, and tho transmission of the 
impulse in cither of thaw cases is commonly considered 
ample and mechanical < It is not so simple as we think ; 
for concerning cohesion wo me exceedingly ignorant, 
and why one end of a stick move* when the other end 
It touched no one at present is able dearly to tel! us. 

Consider, now, a couple of tuning forks, or precisely 
similar musical instruments, Isolated from cadi other and 
from other bodlw, -appended m air, let us say. Sound 
one of them and tlso oilier respond*— i.«. begins to emit 
the same noto. This is known in acoustics os sympa- 
thetic resonance ; and again a diaturlanca has iravcficri 
through tho medium from one to tho other, Tim medium 
in this case is Intangible, but quite familiar, six., 

Nod, suspend a couple of magnets, alike In all 
respects ; pivoted, let us say, on points, at some distance 
from each other. Touch ono of the magnets and sot it 
swinging,— the other begins to swing slightly, too. Once 
more, a disturbance has travelled from one to the other, 
but the medium in this case is by no means obvious. 
It ia nothing solid, liquid, or gaseous ; that much is 
certain. Whether it is material or not depends partly 
on what we mean by " material "—partly requires mote 
knowledge before a satisfactory’ answer can be given. 
We do, however, know something of the medium 
operative in this case, and we call it the Ether— the 
Ether of Space. 
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In tlttwi cases the intensity of tl>c response varies 
rapidly with distance, and at a sufficiently great distance 
no response would be perceptible. 

This may be hastily set down as a natural conse- 
quence of a physical medium of communication, and a 
physical or mechanical disturbance ; but it is not quite 
so. 

Consider a couple of telephones connected properly 

£ wires. Tliey aie sympathetic, and If one is tapped 
other receives a shock. Speaking popularly, what- 
ever is said to one is repeated by the other, and distance 
I. practically unimportant ; at any rale, there is no 
simple law ol inverse square, or any such kind ol law ; 
there it a definite channel for the disturbance between 
the two, 

Tim real medium of communication, I may say 
parenthetically, it still the •thor. 

Once more, toko m mirror, pivoted on an axle, and 

S blo of slight motion. At a distance let them lx> a 
ble Motiving instrument, say a drum of photo- 
graphic paper and a lens. II the tun is shining on the 
minor, anil everything property arranged, a lino inuy 
be drawn by it on the miner mile* away, and every tilt 
given to the mirror thall be reproduced as a kink in the 
line And this may go un over great distances ; no wire, 
or anything else commonly called " material "connecting 
the two stations, nothing but a beam of sunlight, a 
peculiar state of the ether. 

So far we have been dealing with mere physics. 
Now poach a little on the ground ol physiology. Take 
two brains, as like as possible, say belonging to two 
similar animals ; place them a certain distance apart, 
with no known or obvious means of communication, and 
sec if there l» any sympathetic link between them. 
Apply a stimulus to one, and observe whether the other 
in any way responds ? To make the experiment 
conveniently, it is best to avail oneself of the entire 
animal, and not of Its brain alone. It is then easy to 
stimulate one of the brains through any of the creature’s 
peripheral sense organs, and it may be possible to detect 
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whatever eftect is excited in the other brain by some 
motor impulse, some muscular movement of the corre- 
sponding animal. 

So far as I know the experiment has hitherto been 
principally tried on man. This has certain advantages 
and certain disadvantages. The main advantage is that 
the motor result of intelligent speech is more definite 
and instructive than mere pawlngs and groping* or 



twitching*. The main disadvantage is that the liability 
to conscious deception and fraud becomes serious, much 
more serious than it is with a less cunning animal. 

Of course it by no means follow* that the experiment 
will succeed with a lower animal because it succeeds 
with man ; and 1 am not aware of its having been tried 
at present except with man. 

One mode of trying the experiment would bo to pinch 
or hurt one individual and see if the other can feel any 
pain. If he dec* feel onytliing lie will probably twitch 
and rub. or he may bocome vocal with displeasure. 
There are two varietlm of the experiment : First, with 
some manifest link or possiblo channel, as. for instance, 
where, two individuals hold hands through a stuflod-up 
hole In a partition-wall ; und, second, with no such 
obvious medium, as when they air at a distance from 
one another. 

Instead ol simple pain in any part of the skin, one 
may stimulate the brain otherwise, by exciting some 
special sense organ ; for instance, these of taste or 
smell. Apply nauseous or pleasant material* to the 
palate of one individual and get the receptive person 
to describe the substance which the other is tasting. 

Experiments of this kind arc mentioned afcovo, and 
they nave had a fair measure of positive result. But 
I am not asking for credence concerning specific fact* at 
present. A serious amount of study is necessary before 
one is in a position to criticise any statement of fact. 
What I am concerned to show is that such experiments 
are not, on the face of them, ateurd ; that they are 
experiments which ought to be made ; and that any 
result actually obtained, if definite and clear, ought to be 
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gradually and cautiously accepted, whether it be positive 
or negative. 

So far I have supposed the stimulu* to be applied 
to the nerves ol touch, or more generally the skin 
nerves, and to the taste nerve*; but we may apply 
a stimulus equally well to the nerves ol (.earing, or of 
smelling, or of seeing. An experiment with a sound or 
a smell stimulus, however, is manifestly not very crucial 
unless the intervening distance between A and B it 
excessive ; but a sight stimulus can be readily confined 
within narrow limits of space. Thus, ajxcture con be 
held up in front of the eyes of A, and 13 can bo asked 
if he sees anything j and if he does, he can be told 
cither to describe it or to draw it. 

If the picture or diagram thus shown to A is one 
that has only lust been drawn by the responsible experi- 
menter himself ; if it is one that has no simple name 
that can lie signalled ; If A is not allowed to touch B, 
ot to move during tho course of the experiment, and 
has never seen tlie jiicture Wore ; If, by precaution of 
screening, ray* from the picture can be positively as- 
serted never to hove entered the «ye» of H ; and if, 
nevcttheleu, B describes himself as ''seeing " it, how- 
ever dimly, and is able to draw it, in dead silence on 
the part of all concerned ; then, I say. tho experiment 
would be a good one. 

But not yet would it be conclusive. Wo must con- 
sider who A and B are. 

If they are a pair ol persons who go about together, 
and make money out of the exhibition ; if they are in 
any sense a brace of professionals accustomed to act 
together, I deny that anything is solidly proved by such 
an experiment ; for cunning is by no means on improb- 
able hypothesis. 

Cunning takes such a variety of fonns that it Is 
tedious to discuss them; it is best to eliminate it 
altogether. That can be done by using unassorted 
individuals In unaccustomed rooms. True, the experi- 
ment may thus become much more difficult, if not 
indeed quite impossible. Two entirely di Cerent tuning 
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forks will not respond. Two strangers are not usually 
sympathetic, in the ordinary sense ot that word ; perhaps 
we ought not to expect a response. Nevertheless, the 
experiment must be made ; and il B is found able to 
respond, not only to A„ but also to A„ A„ and other 
complete strangers, under the conditions already briefly 
mentioned, the experiment may be regarded as satis- 
factory, I am prepared to assert that such satisfactory 
experiment* luve been made. 

But the power of response in this way to the unin- 
teresting impression of stranger* does not appear to be 
a common faculty. The number of prisons who con 
act efficiently as IS it apparently very limited. But I 
do not make this assertion with any confidence, for so 
few peoplo have as vot been seriously tried. It Is most 
likely a question of degree. All shades of responsive* 
ne** may exist, from nearly 0 to something considerable. 

More experiments arc wanted. They arc not diffi- 
cult to try, and sufficient variety may be introduced to 

K vent the observations from being too deplorably dull, 
•y are, I confess, ruther dull. 

Before considering them '.alidactory or publishing 
them it would lie well to call in the ai.ristance of a 
trained observer, who may be able to suggest fmtlier 

B autions ; but at first it b probably well to choose 
y easy conditions, 

Relations are probably more likely to succeed than 
are strangers ; persons who feel a sympathy with each 
other, who ate accustomed to imagine they know what 
the other is thinking of, or to say thing* simultaneously, 
and such like vague traditions as ore common in most 
families : such individuals as these would naturally lie 
the most likely ones to begin with, until experiment 
shows otherwise- The A power seems common enough ; 
the B power, so far as I Know, is rather rare — at least 
to a prominent extent. 

It is customary to call A the agent and B the per- 
cipient, but there may be some objection to these names. 

The name agent suggest activity ; and it is a distinct 
question whether any conscious activity is necessary. 
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Sender and receiver aie terms llial might be used, but 
tlwy labour under similar and perhaps worse objections. 
For the present kt as 6iitiply use the terms A and B, 
wbich involve no hypothesis whatever. 

A may be likened to the sending microphone or 
transmitter ; B to the receiving telephone. 

A to the sounded lork or quivering magnet, B to the 
responsive one. 

A to the flashing mirror, B to the sensitive sheer. 

But observe that in all the cases hitherto mentioned 
a third person is mcnticned too, the experimenter, C. 
A end B are regarded as mere tools, instruments, 
apparatus, for C to make his experiments with. 

Both are passive till C comes and excites the nerve 
of A. cither by pinching him, or by putting things In 
bin mouth, or by showing him diagrams or objects ; and 
It is then supposed to respond to A. It may l* objected 
that he it really responding ta C all the lime. Yes, 
Indeed, that may sometime be so. ami it is a distinct 
possilsllty to remotnlior. If something that C is unron- 
scloutly looking at is dotcnbwl by B, Instead of the 
object which Is set in front of A, the oxponmrnt will 
Micm a failure. There arc many such |x»»slbllitie* to 
bear in mind in so novel a region of research. 

But now I want to go on and point out that C is 
not essential. He probably is not an iiwistaivce at all, 
very likely lie Is on obstruction, even it ha is u serious 
and well-intentioned being. But if D, E, F are present 
too as Irresponsible spectator*. talking or fidgeting, or 
even sitting still and thinking, the conditions are bod. 
Ono can never be sure what F is doing, he may be 
simply playing the fool. An experiment conducted in 
front of a large audience is scientifically useless. 

Whenever I use the term thought-transference I 
never mean anything like public performance:, whether 
by genuine persons or impostor*. The human race is 
so constituted that such performances have their value 
—they incite others to try experiments ; but in them- 
selves. and speaking scientifically, public performances 
are useless, and except when of an exceptionally high 
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order — as they were in the case of the Zancigs — lliey 
often tend to obscure a phenomenon by covering it with 
semi-legitimate contempt. 

I fear that some hypnotic exhibitions in the past 
were objectionable ; in so far as they were conduct©!, 
not to advance science, but to exhibit some well known 
fact agahi and again, not even to students, but to an 
idle gaping crowd. The obstructive incredulity of the 
medical profession — also in the past— seemed to render 
such demon st rations unfortunately necessary. 

To return, however, to A and B : let us suppose 
them left alone, not stimulated by any third person ; it 
is quite possible for A to combine the functions of C 
with bis own functions, and to stimulate himself. He 
may look at a picture or a playing card, or lie may 
taste a substance, or ho may. if lie can, simply think of 
a number, or a scene, or an ovent, and, so to speak, 
keep it vividly in his mind. It muy happen that 13 will 
be able to describe the scene of which A is thinking, 
sometimes almost correctly, sometimes with a large 
admixture of error, or at least of dimneaa. 

The experiment Is virtually the same os those above 
mentionoa, and may bo mado quite a good one ; tbo 
only weak part is that, under the circumstances, every- 
thing depends on the testimony of A, and A is not 
always believed. 

This Is, after all, a disability which he shares with 
C ; and, at any rate, he is ablo to convince hinulf by 
such experiments, provided tlvoy me successful. 

But now go a step further. Let A and B be not 
thinking of experimenting at all. Let them be at a 
distance from one another, and going about their ordinary 
vocations, including somnolence and the other passive as 
well as active occupations of the twenty-four hours. 
Lot us, however, not suppose them strangers, but 
relatives or intimate friends. Now let something 
vividly excite A ; let him fall down a cliff, or be run 
over by a horee, or fall into a river ; or let him be taken 
violently ill, or be subject to some strong emotion ; or 
let him be at the point of death. 
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Is it not conceivable that if any such sympathetic 
connexion between individuals as I have been postu- 
lating exists, — if a paltry stimulus supplied by a third 
person is capable in the slightest degree of conveying 
itself from one individual to another,— is it not conceiv- 
able or even probable that a violent stimulus, such as we 
have supposed A to receive, may be able to induce in 
B, even though inattentive and otherwise occupied, some 
dim echo, reverberation, response, and cause him to be 
more or less aware that A is suffering or perturbed. 
If B is busy, self-absorbed, actively engaged, he may 
notice nothfne. If he happen to be quiescent, vacant, 
moody, or hall or wltolo asleep, he may realise and be 
conscious of something. He may perhaps only feel a 
vague sense ol depression In general ; or lie may feel 
the depression and associate it definitely with A ; or he 
may bo more distinctly aware of what i* happening, and 
call out that A has had • fall, or an accident, or Itbdnc: 
drowned, or is 111 ; or he may have a 1 peel ally vivid 
dream which will trouble him long after lie wakes, and 
may be told to other persons, and written down ; or be 
may think be hears A’s voico ; or, lastly, he may conjure 

S an image of A so vividly bclore his " mind’s eye " 
tx he may be able to persuade himself and otlicts that 
he has seen his apparition -sometimes a mere purpose- 
less phantom, sometimes in a " setting ” of a sort of 
vision or picture ol an event not unlike what is at the 
time elsewhere really happening. 

The Society for Psychical Research have, with 
splendid perseverance and diligence, undertaken and 
carried forward the thankless labour of receiving and 
sifting a great mass of testimony to phenomena such as 
I have hinted at. They have jni Wished some of them 
in two large volumes, called Phantasms ol the Living. 
Fresh evidence comes in every- month. Tlie evidence 
is so cumulative, and some of it is so well established, 
as to bear down the dead wall of scepticism in all these 
who have submitted to the drudgery of a study of the 
material. The evidence induces belief. It is not yet 
copious enough to lead to a valid induction. 
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I cannot testify to these facts as I can to the simple 
experiments where I have acted the part of C. Evidence 
for spontaneous or involuntary thought-transference 
must obviously depend on statements received from A 
and from B, as well as from other persons, some in the 
neighbourhood of A, others in the neighbourhood of B, 
together with contemporary newspaper report*, Timm 
obituaries, and other past documents relating to matters 
of fact, which are available for scrutiny, and may be 
regarded os trustworthy. 

I am prepared, however, to confess that the weight 
of testimony is sufficient to satisfy my own mind that 
such things do undoubtedly occur ; that the distance 
between England and India is no barrier to the sym- 
pathetic communication of intelligence in some way of 
which wc are at prerent Ignorant; that, just as a 
signalling key In London causes a telegraphic instrument 
to respond Instantaneously in Teller an. — which is an 
every-day occurrcnco,— 40 the danger or death of a 
distant child, or brother, or husband, may l*« signalled, 
without wire or telegraph clerk, to tho heart of a human 
being fitted to be tho recipient of such a message. 

W« call the procres telepathy— sympathy at a dis- 
tance ; we do not understand it. What Is the medium 
of communication ? Is it through the air, like the tuning 
forks ; or through the etlwr, like the magnets ; or is it 
something non-physical, and exclusively psychical > No 
one as yet can tell you. Wc must know tar more about 
it before we can answer that question,— perhaps before 
we can be sure whether the question ho* a meaning 
or not. 

Undoubtedly, the scientific attitude, after, being 
forced to admit the fact, is to assume a physical medium, 
and to discover it and its procosc* if possible. When 
the attempt has failed, it will be time enough to enter 
upon fresh hypotheses. 

Meanwhile we must say plainly that telepathy strikes 
us as a spontaneous occurrence of that intercommunica- 
tion between mind and mind, which for want of a better 
term we at present style thought-transference. 
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The transmission does not appear to me to he .1 
physical proem between brain and brain. I think it 
a psychical one between mind and mind : and that 
the excitation of the brain of the percipient is indirect. 

Spontaneously occurring impressions can be artificially 
and experimentally imitated by conscious attempts to 
produce them. Individuals are known who can by an 
effort oi will somehow excite the brain or sensorium oi 
another person at a moderate distance, — say in another 
part of the sanro town, or even in some distant place,— 
so that this second person Imagines that lie hears a call 
or sees a face. 

These arc callod experimental apparitions, and appear 
well established. These experiments also want repeating. 
They roouire care, obviously ; but they ate very valuable 
piece* of evidence, and must contribute immensely to 
experimental psychology, 

What now is the meaning of this unexpected sym- 
pathetic resonance, this syntonic revwboratlon between 
minds ? Is It conceivably the germ of a new sense, as 
It were,— something which the human race is, In the 
progress of evolution, destined to receive In fuller 
measure ? or is it the relic of u faculty poMMsad by our 
animal ancestry before speech was ? 

1 have no wish to intrude speculations upon you, 
and 1 cannot answer these questions cxcopt in toims of 
speculation. I wish to assort nothing but what I believe 
to be solid and verifiable facts. 

Let me, however, point out that the intercommunion 
of minds, tho exciting in the brain of B a thought 
possessed by A, is after all a very ordinary and well 
known process. We have a auantity of well-arraneed 
mochanisin to render it possible. The human race has 
advanced far beyond the animal in the development 
0! this mechanism ; and civilised man has advanced 
boyond savages. Conceivably, by thus developing the 
mechanism, we may have begun to lore the spontaneous 
and reallv simpler form of the power ; but the power, 
with mechanism, conspicuously exists. 

I whisper a secret to A, and a 3 hort time afterwards 
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I find that B is perfectly aware of it. It sometimes 
happens so. It has probably happened in what we arc 
accustomed to ©insider a very commonplace fashion ; 
A has told him. Wien yon come to analyse the process, 
however, it is not really at all simple. I will not go into 
tedious details; but when you remember that what 
conveyed the thought was the impalpable compressions 
and dilatations rd n gas, and that in the process of 
transmission it existed for a finite space oi time in this 
intermediate and curiously mechanical condition, you 
may realise something of puzzlement in the proceed. I 
am not sure but that we ouch* to consider some direct 
sympathy between two minds, without this mechanical 
process, as really a more Simple and direct mode of 
conveying an idea. Puv. on to another illustration. 

Tell a secret to A, in New Zealand, and discover that 
B, In Petrograd, is before long awuto ol it, neither 
having travelled. How ran that happen? That is not 
possible to n savage ; it would seem to him mysterious, 
It It mysterious In reality. The idea existed for a time 
In the form of black scrawls on a bit of paper, which 
travelled between the two places. A transfer of 
material occurred, not an oarin) vibration ; the niece of 
paper held in front of B’s eyes excited in him the idea 
or Knowledge ol fact which you had communicated to A. 

Nor even a material transfer is necessary however ; 
no matter flows along a telegraph wire, and the air is 
undisturbod by an electric current, but thought-trans- 
ference through the etherial medium (with, or indeed 
without, the help of a telegraph or telephone wire) Is an 
accomplish at fact, though it would have puzzled our 
ancestors of last century. And yet it is not really new, 
it is only the distance and perfection of it that'is new. 
We all possess an etherial receiving instrument, in our 
organ of vision. The old semaplmre system of signalling, 
as well as the heliograph method, is really a utilisation 
of the ether for this kind of thought-transference. 
Much information, sometimes of momentous character, 
may be conveyed by a wink or nod ; or even by a look. 
These aba ate messages sent through the ether. The 
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eye is affected by disturbances arriving through the 
ether, and by those alone 

Now, then, 1 say, shut the eyes, stop the car*, transmit 
no material substance, interpose distance sufficient to 
stop all pushing and pulling. Can thought or ideas 
still be transmitted ? Experiment answers that they can. 
But what the medium is, and how the process occurs, it 
remains for further investigation to ascertain. 

We reduced our initial three individuals to two ; we 
can reduce the two to one. It is possible (or the A and 
B functions to be apparently combined in oie individual. 
Some practice seerna necessary (or this, and it is a curious 
state of things. It seems assisted by staring at an object 
such as a glass globe or crystal— a slight amount of self- 
hypnotism probably. Then you see visions and receive 
impressions, or sometimes your hand works unconsci- 
ously, as if one part of your brain was signalling to 
another part, and your own identity was dormant or 
complexcd (or a time. Bui in these cases of so-called 
automatic writing, crystal vision, trance-utterance, clair- 
voyance, and the like, are we quite sure whether it is a 
case of A and B tit all ; and, if to, whether the subject 
before us is really acting as both ? I am not sure ; I 
distinctly doubt it in some cosoa. It it possible that the 
clairvoyant it responding to some unknown world-mind 
of which he forms a part : that the real agent it neither 
himself nor any other living person. This possibility 
must not be ignored in ordinary case* ol apparent 
thought-transference, too. 

Wei), now, take a further step. Suppose I discover 
a piece of paper with scrawls on it. I may guew tbey 
are Intended for something, but as they are to me 
illegible "hieroglyphic*, I carry it to one pereon after 
another, and get them to look at it ; but it excites in them 
no response. They perceive little more than a savage 
would perceive. But not so with all of them. One man 
to whom 1 show it has tire perceptive faculty, so to 
speak ; he becomes excited ; he begins to sing ; he rushes 
for an arrangement of wood and catgut, ana fills the sir 
with vibrations. Even the others can now faintly 
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appreciate the meaning. The piece of paper was a lost 
manuscript of Beethoven ! 

What sort of thought-transference is that ? Where 
is the A to whom the ideas originally occurred ? He 
has teen dead for years ; his fossilised thought has lain 
dormant in matter ; but it only wanted a sympathetic and 
educated mind to perceive it, to revive it, and to make 
it the properly of the world. Idea, do I call it ? but 
it is not only idea : there may be a world of emotion 
too, thus stored up in nutter, ready to be released as by 
detent. Action of mind on matter, reaction of matter 
cm mind— are these things, after all, commonplace* too ? 

If so what is not possible ? 

Here is a room where a tragedy occurred, where 
tire human spirit was strung to Intense*! anguish. Is 
there any trace of that agony present still and able to 
be appreciated by an attuned or receptive mind ? I 
assert nothing, except that It is not Inconceivable. If 
it happen, it may take many forms; vogue disquiet, 
pei Imps, or imaginary sounds or vague visions, or 
perhaps a dream or picture of the event a* it occurred. 
Understand, I do not regard the evidence for those 
things a* so conclusive as for some of the ot her phenomena 
l have doalt with, but tho belief in such facts may 
be forced upon us, and you perceive Hint the garment 
of superstition it already dropping from them. They 
will lake their place, if true, in an orderly univeisc, along 
with other not wholly unalliod and already well known 
occurrences. 

Relics again : Is It credible that a relic, a lock of hair, 
an old garment, retains any trace of a deceased friend— 

S resents any portion of bis personality ? Does not an 
letter ? Does not a punting } An " old“rfiastcr " 
we call it. Aye, there may be much of the personality of 
the old master thus preserved. Is not the emotion felt 
on looking at it a kind of thought-transference from tho 
departed f A painting differs from a piece of music in 
that it is constantly incarnate, so to speak. It is there 
for all to see. for some to understand. The music re- 
quires incarnation, it can be " performed ” as we say, and 
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then it can be appreciated. But in no case without the 
attuned and thoufjhilul mind ; and so these things are, 
in a sense, thought-transference, but deferred thought- 
transference. They may bo likened to telepathy not 
only reaching over tracts of space but deferred through 
epochs of time. 1 

Think over these great things and be not unduly 
sceptical about little tilings. An attitude of keen and 
critical inquiry must continually be maintained, and in 
that sense any amount of scepticism is not onlv legitimate 
but necessary, The kind of scepticism I deprecate is 
not that which sternly questions and rigorously probe*, 
it is rather that which confidently asserts and dogmati- 
cally denies ; but this kind is not true scepticism, in the 
proper sense of the word, for it deters inquiry and 
forbids Inspection. It is too positive concerning the 
boundaries of knowledge and the lino where superstition 
begins. 

Phantasms and dreams and ghosts, crystal-gazing, 
premonitions, and clnirvoyanco : the region of supersti- 
tion ? Yes, hitherto, but possibly nt*o the region of fact. 
As taxes on credulity they are trill.* compared to things 
with which we are already familiar ; only too familiar, 
for our familiarity has nude us stupidly and inanely 
Inappreclatlvc of them. 

The whole of our knowledge and existence is shrouded 
in mystery : the commonplace is itself full of marvel, 
and the business of science Is to overcome the forces of 
•mpmtition by enlisting them in the service of genuine 
knowledge. And when this is done 1 do not doubt that 
some of these forces will be found auxiliary to the sacred 
Cause ol religion itself. 



End of Section 11. 
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SECTION III 



SPONTANEOUS TELEPATHY AND 
CLAIRVOYANCE 

CHAPTER VII 

APPARITION* CONSIDBEED IN THU LIGHT OP TELEPATHY 



THE fact of telepathy having heeu experimentally 
1 establislved by a large number of experiment* 
conducted by different people, it remain* to consider 
more fully its bearing ana significance. 

Telepathy mean* the apparently direct action of one 
mind on another by mean* unknown to science. That 
a thought or imago or impression or emotion in the mind 
of ono person can arouse a similar Impression in the mind 
of another peroon sufficiently sympathetic and suffid- 
ently at leisure to attend and record the impression, 
Is now proved. But tire mechanism whereby it is done, 
or even il there is anything that can be likened to 
physical mechanism at all, is still unknown. The 
appearance is as if it were a direct action of mind on 
mind, or possibly, but not probably, of brain on brain, 
irrespective of the usual nerves and muscles and organs 
of sense. 

This fact alone— once admitted, after having run the 
traditional gauntlet of scepticism— server, to explain, at 
least in a plausible and tentative manner, a number of 
punling phenomena ; notably it furnishes a plausible 
key to the phenomena of apparitions and halludnations 
of every kind, whether of sight or of bearing or of touch. 
It is of espedal value in reducing the rudimentary 
difficulty about the dothes and accessories of so-called 
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" gl*o$ts " to absurdity ; since of course a mental 
impression would represent a per&nn under something 
like customary, though it may be unexpected, sur- 
roundings.— just as happens in an ordinary - dream 
The word *' hallucination " applied to phantasmal 
appearances in general has been objected to in connexion 
with some of these apparitions ; as if it were intended 
t» imply— a* it is often mistakenly assumed to imply— 
that there is no objective reality underlying the appari- 
tion whatever. It is, however, fully admitted that some 
hallucinations may be and Indeed are veridical (if. truth- 
telling) ; inasmuch as they correspond with some real 
event, some strong emotion,— due perhaps to an accident 
or to the illness or decease of the distant and visualised 
person. They therefore do correspond with some 
objective reality, Just as the image in a looking-glass 
corresponds with and is veridical evidence of some 
objective reality, But as to any substantiality about n 
phantasm— that must bo regarded as demanding 
lurlhei Investigation. Hypothetically it may di«er In 
different case* ; and in no case can it he safe to assume, 



without special evidence, that it has anything more 
than a psychological basis. 

Tlie question o! photography applied to visible 
phantasms, and to an invisible varioty said to be 
perceived by clairvoyants, is still an open one— at any 
rate no photographic evidence has yet appeared con- 
elusive to me. It successful, photography could prove 
that the impression was not only a mental one, but 
that the ether of space had been definitely affected in 
a certain way also, bo that the Impression had probably 
become received by the optical apparatus of the eve, 
and had'been transmitted in the usual way to the brain. 
It would not prove substantiality ; since of course it is 
perfectly easy to photograph the virtual image formed 
by a looking-glass. Still, genuine photography would 
indicate a step in advance of telepathy ; it wold 
establish one variety of what are call'd " physical 
phenomena. - ' There is, in truth, a vast amount of 
evidence for physical phenomena of this technically 
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supernormal kind ; but they have not yet made good 
their claim to dear and positive acceptance in the way 
that telepathy has done. 

But we are at present not attending to physical 

E ienomena. We need not assume that an apparition 
s any objective or physical reality. It may lx; only 
an impression on the mind ol a percipient, analogous 
to the image or impression caused in one person while 
another is endeavouring to transfer the image of an 
object. That which experimentally is found to occur 
of consdous purpose we think may sometimes occur 
unconsciously too. We are not sure Indeed that the 
consciousness or will-power of the agent has anything 
to do with it ; the transfer is effected we know not how, 
and it may he wholly an affair of the subconsciousness. 
If so. a strong emotion even in a distant person may 
produce an echo or reverberation in the mind of a 
relative or even a sympatlvotic stmnaei, without the 
•gent being in the least consdous of what l* happening, 
and without the percipient m the least undemanding 
the process He may think that the impulsion in the 
mind is real, and may only he undecnvrxl by trying to 
touch it, or ho may perceive that it li no more real than 
the Image In a looking-glass,— or not so real as that,— 
and yet may feel certain that it corresponds to some 
•Oft of psychical reality somewhere. 

In that case the impression is called veridical or 
truth-telling, because it docs convey real information, 
though it dees so In « phantasmal or unreal manner. 
Hallucinations need not necessarily he unreal or 
phantasmal in every case : that is a matter for further 
investigation, but it docs assuredly clear the ground to 
treat them as such in the first instance. 



Phantasms 

Examples of apparitions seen by relntiva at or very 
near to the epoch of death are so common that it is 
liardly worth while to quote any here. The publications 
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id tlvc Society for Psychical Research and the book 
callod Phantasms ol il\e Living arc lull ol them ; and in 
most assemblages it will be found that a few of those 

B at are aware of cases of this kind in their own 
y history. 

Pail of the scepticism which has surrounded the 
subject has been undoubtedly due to the difficult 
notions which arc rendered necessary if those apparitions 
are to be supposed objective realities. Even supposing 
a human bang could thus appear, tho apparition of Ids 
clothes and simplest accessories are puzzling if the 
appearance were objectively real. Sometimes such 
figures are Men accompanied by animals, sometimes 
with their surroundings lightly sketched in as it were, 
—a* for instance part of a ship in the case of a sailor. 
All these difficulties sink Into non-existence directly it 
Is apprehended that tho vision is a mental impression 
produced by a psychical agency, veridical In the sense 
ol corresponding to reality more or less closely, but 
subjective in the sense of there bring no actual bodily 
presence. This Is the kind of rationalising theory on 
which the Sociuty for Psychical Research started its 
existence : it must have wen the hope of similarly 
detecting an element of common sense running through 
a great variety of popular legend that conferred on Its 
pioneer* the motive power necessary. Anyhow that was 
their adopted thooty, and accordingly all such appari- 
tions were in the first instance supposed to be due to 
telepathy from the dying person and were called 
Phantasms of the Living. 



The4ollowine is an extract from a Report of one of 
the Committees " There is a strong testimony that 
clairvoyants have witnessed and described trivial inci- 
dents m which they had no special Interest, and even 
scenes in which the actors, though actual persons, were 
complete strangers to them; and such cases seem 
properly assimilated to those where they describe mere 
places and objects, tlte idea of which can hardly be 
supposed to be Impressed on them by any personality 
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at all. Once more, apparitions at death, though the 
fact of death sufficiently Implies excitement ot disturb- 
ance in cue mind, have often been witnessed, not only 
by relatives or friends, in a normal state but interested 
in the event— a case above considered— but by other 
observers who had no personal interest in the mutter. 

" To secure testimony on these topics we have had to 
depend on the co-operation of the public, and we hate 
sought far and wide for trustworthy testimony, which we 
have toted tn a stringent manner, never resting satisfied 
until by inquiry and pertinacious crow-examination, 
with ar. examination of contemporary records of various 
kinds, we have made as sure as t» humanly possible 
that our witness* were neither lying nor drawing unduly 
on their imagination, blit that the event happened pretty 
much an they have narratol or at the time recorded 
them." 

" Phantasms of the Dying " might be & better name 
for these very numerous cases of apparition or veridical 
hallucination. Whatever the cauv, the fact of their 
existence has been thorous'hly established ; there is a con- 
cordance far beyond chance Is* tween apparitions which 
convey the impression of the unexpected death or illness 
of a distant person, ami the actual fact ;— the Intelligence 
being, in this form, impressed on a percipient at a dis- 
tance. by sonic apparently unconscious mental activity 
and by means at presort unknown. 



Abbbkviatbd Examples 

As on imtaaee ot a rljlon with appropriate ecceamnee I might 
take a taw reported more fully In the Protwifi»ri of the Society 
for Peychlcal Kei&irch. rol ill. page *y-tba cos* of a favourite 
and devoted Scottnh workman who appeared to hw employer 
In what li described a* *0 extraordinarily vivid dream In which 
the workman appealed with a fate of ” indeecrlbabte bluish 
pile colour and cei his iorehead spots like blots of sweat.” and 
earnestly taid w%'Jral tunes that he had not done the thing 
which be wm accused of doing. 'Vhan asked what tbs* «a». 
he replied Impressively " Ye’ll suno ken.” Almost immediately 
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afterwards I he r.ewi of this man's suicide arrived But the 
employer felt assured on the strength of Itii vision that, though 
dead, the man hod not committed suicide . and said to. Before 
loog it turned oat that hie atsorance v 
had drank from a bottle contaioir 
The employer 

symptom exhibited by the phantasmal appearance were each 
’ i poicccing by this liquid. 



I it turned oat that his assurance was correct, for the workman 
subsoquemly ascertained that 



nitr>: acid by accident. 



• are 

Another case of vWon with more detailed accessories 
is in vol. vii., page 33, communicated by Dr. Ilcdgson, 
and may to abbreviated thus 

Mrs Paquet on tire morning of October ««th, |H&). alter her 
husband had gone to work anti the children to school, feeling 
gloomy, was melon* some toa for herself, when she sew s vision 
of her brother, Edmund Dunn, stnndiug wily a few tset sway , 
sud her report continues i — 

“The apparition stood with back toward me. or rather, 
partially 10 , anil wm in the act Of fulling forwsrd-swsy from 

ovor a low racing or bulwark, but was very distinct. 1 dropped 
the tra. clasped my lauds to my face, and sadanusd. 1 My «Jod I 
Ed U drowusd.’ 

" At about, half-past ten a in. my husband reeelvod a telegram 
from Chicago announcing the drowning of my brother When 
Ire arrivod home, he .aid to ms, * Bd. la sick In hdH>Hal at Chicago j 
I have Inti larelvad s telosram.' to wlurh I repfied ' Ed. is 
drowned ; I saw him so overboard ' l then gave him n minute 
description of what r bad seen. I SUM that my brother, as 
I inw him. was bareheaded, had on a l.ravy, blue aalloi'i shit, 
no coot, and that he went over the roll or bulwark. I notxed 
that his pants' legr wsrs tolled up enough to show the whlto 
lining Weld* I else dtecribed the sop faience 
the Mint where my brother went overboard. 

" I am not nervous, and neither before nor sines havs I had 
anjr experience in the least degree almIUi to that above related. 



of the boat at 



My brother was not subject to Salotlog or vertigo. 

Aowm P*flU»t 



MR. PaQCIXT’I SlATXHBXT 

'• At about 10.30 o’clock am., October a 4 th, 1880. 1 received a 
telegram from Chicago announcing the drowning of mr brother- 
in-law. Edmond Dunn, a: 1 o'clock that morning. I went 
directly borne, and mshing to break the force of the sad cewe 
I bad toccovey to my wlfn, 1 aaid to her : ‘ Ed. is ock m hospital 
at Chicago. I have jolt received a telegram.' To which she 
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replied : ’ Ed. ii drowned ; ! n« him go overboard.' She then 
de-Knbrd to me «Jn appearance and dims ot her hrother at 
deorribnJ In her ataleBienl. alio I he appreraiK* ol the loat. etc. 

" I started at once (or Chicago, and when 1 airivod there I 
found the appeanuxe of that part of the vesiel deter. bed bv 
my wife to U exactly u she fad OMcribvJ it, though she hod 
never wan the vessel . and the crew verified my wife's description 
Of her brother's droa. eta., except chat they thought he had his 
hat 00 at the time of tho accident. They said (hat Mr. Uunn 
had puiclawd a i*»lr of |«<iti a few days l«fore the accident 
Occurred, and as they were a trifle long, wrinkling at lla knea, 
ha had worn tliem iiiUol ap, showing tho whllo lining *< seen 
by my wife. '• 



Srariuim o» Accidiimt 

"On October SgUi, |M», Edmund Dunn, brother Of Mn 
Agnea I’aijutl. was nerving at fireman on the tug Wolf, a small 
■tremor ongagod in towing v retell in Chicago haitnur. Al 
atom three o'clock a m.. the tug fattened to u vroul. inside tho 
ntere. to tow her up tl« litre. While adjunireg Hie tow line 
Mr. Dunn fell. 01 wat thrown overtioard tiy the tow. lino, and 
drowned. 

In this case, II 3 a.m. slgniftea Chicago time, (lie 
vision must have lollowod tl»o accident very closely ; 
but It ha* gradually become clear thut some of these 
cases do not coincide precisely with tho epoch ol death, 
but foltovr it sometime?' at so long an interval that 
another group has to be classified as Phantasms ol the 
Dead.” (See Mis. Sidgwick's Memoir on the subject in 
Pracieditigs, vol. iii.) 

Again occasionally tho hallucinations are collective, 
so that several people present see the same vision. It 
is possible to consider these ns cases ol contagious 
hallucination ; and It is not usually necessary lo suppose 
that the distant person whose image was being seen 
knew anything about it or was making any conscious 
cllort to communicate. 

II indeed he 1 rcte conscious ol the attempt, still more 
if he knew Of its success and reception, it would be a 
feature of greatly added interet ; it would then fall into 
the class of reciprocal cases— which are rarer. 
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Experimental Apparitions 



Tire fuel that such visions can also be produced 
through the agency of living people— <m in health 
-was proved by the experiments conducted by Mr. S. 
H. B., as recorded in Phantanns of On Living, vol. 1., 

t 104-9, and in Human Ptrsonattiy, vol. i. p. 293. 

gentleman willed himself or rather his phantom 
to appear to two ladles, without their knowing of the 
experiment ; and he succeeded in Ids intention. They 
both saw him simultaneously, though he did not we 
them ; and Ids appearance wo* a» of one in evening 
dress wandering aimlessly about their room, after the 
traditional manner of ghosts." This experimental 
production of a ghost is a particularly Instructive caw , 
and many ghostly appearances belong to living people, 
who are usually unconscious that they are producing 
any such effect. There appear* to lie no reason why 
an apparition should always be of a deceased person. 
But whether every apparition is of this un*ulwtnntial 
and purely subjective order, or whether a few proceed 
to a further degree of reality and belong to what are 
sometimes spoken of ns incipient materialisation. I do 
not at this stage even discuss. It is Mifhrient to indicate 
that a true hypothesis docs not clcoe the door to other 
and more extended theories, if the first working hypo- 
tlvesb is found incompetent to explain all the (acts. 



For the convenient analog)’ of conscious and pur 
posed Tlvoughl-tramferene# must not be pressed too 
far. Our phenomena break through any attempt to 
group them under heads of i-irjxurely transferred im* 
presuon ; and tire words T daiihisia and Teiepalky were 
introduced by Mr. Myers to cover all coses of impression 
received at a distance without the normal operation of 
the recognised sense organs. 

These general terms are found of permanent service ; 
but as regards what is for the present included under 
them, we must limit and arrange our material rather 
D 
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with an eye to convenience, than with any belief that 
our classification will ultimately prove a fundamental 
one. No true demarcation, in fact, can as yet be made 
between one cla» of those experience* and another ; 
we need the record of as many and as diverse pheno- 
mena M we can get, if we are to be in a position to deal 
satisfactorily with any one of them. 

The popular term " ghost " may cover a wide range 
of essentially different phenomena, and the hallucinatory 
but veridical kind of apparition, which has no close con- 
nexion with any particular place, is the best established 
and commonest variety. 



Hauhtings 

The kind of ghoat associated with a place— say a 
room,— and aeon by any one who happen, to (deep in 
that room, provid'd he 1* fairly wakeful and not too 
COMt-liardened against weird influences, constitutes a 
difficult and at present somewhat unsatisfactory region 
of inquiry; the cvtdonca for the existence of this 
" fixnl local " kind of apparition is strong, but hardly 
conclusive ; and this kind is not Included among those 
called "phantasms of the living" nor among liallud- 
nationa due to telepathy from the injured or dying, 

The Society has not had tho opportunity of investi- 
gating so-called haunted houses m any considerable 
number ; and many of such cases— even when reported- 
resolve themaelves merely into uncanny noises such as 
may be accounted for in one of a great many difteient 
ways. I would not be understood as expressing any 
negative opinion as to the actual occurrence of this class 
of phantom— out study of it as yet lias been insufficient, 
though it is growing,— but ol the occurrence of visions 
which coincide fairly in time with some severe shock to 
the person represented, it is impossible for me to enter- 
tain a doubt The evidence must certainly depend on 
human testimony, but immense trouble has been taken 
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to collect such testimony over a wide range of persons, 
to sift and examine and test it by every means in our 
power, and then to record it in volumes accessible to the 
public. Those who have been chiefly occupied foe 
years in this work are able to testify concerning it as 



' ' We have thus accumulated a great body of testimony 
which it is impossible to overlook or to discard. These 
facts form a foundation for the beginning of knowledge 
concerning them. 

" Our evidence is no shifting shadow, which it may 
be left to individual taste or temperament to interoret. 
but more resembles a solid mass seen in twilight which 
men may Indeed avoid stumbling over, but only by 
resolutely walking away from it. And when the lowutf 
thus deserts the fieW, the ordinuty man needs to have 
the nature and true amount ol the testimony far more 
directly brought home to him. than is necMMiy in 
realms already mastered by spccialista to whoeo dicta 
he may defer. Falling this direct contact with the facts, 
the vaguely fascinated regard of the ordinary public is. 



the vaguely fascinated regard of the ordinary public is. 
for all scientific purposes, as futilo as the sav.ie/’ s deter- 
mined avoidance. Knowledge can never grow until It 
ia rcalitod that the question ‘ Do you believe in these 



until it 



things ? ’ is puenle unless it has been preceded by tbo 
inquiry, ‘ What do you know about them ? ’ 

For, in fact, tills aubjoct is at present very much in 
the position which zoology and botany occupied tn tho 
time of Aristotle, or nosology in the time of Hippocrates. 
Aristotlo had no zoological gardens or methodical 
treatise* »o refer to ; he was obliged to go down to the 
fish-market, to hear whatever the sailors could toll, and 
look at whatever they could bring him. This spirit of 
omnivorous inquiry no doubt exposed him fo bearing 
much that wan exaggerated or untrue ; but plainly the 
science of zoology could not have been upbuilt without 
it. Diseases afford a still more striking parallel to the 
phenomena of which we are in quest. Mm of science 
are wont to make it an objection to this quest that 
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phenomena cannot ! reproduced under our own con- 
ditions or at <»tr own time. Thu Unworn** n( thought 
here exhibited by men ordinarily . Icar-I.vudcd is «un:ly 
a striking example of the piupotriM' oi prejudice over 
education. Will the objntnrs nwil that all al>crra(kxii 
ol function and degeneration* nl lisinm are reproducible 

S direct experiment ? Can nliyxiriiui* mx-urn n cate 
cancer or Addison’* .hx.w- by any iituvino* arrange, 
inent of condition* ? Our micncu i* by no inruns the 
only one concerned with phenomena which arc at 
prcMiil to a large extent improdurihlc : all the st irocci 
of life are still within that category, und all science* 
whatever were in it once.” 



CHA1THR VIII 

rULHATltY 1K0M AX INMAThMIAt UKCION 

T IE phenontemm upon n conaidorutlon of which w 
vhall slvortly enter i* that exhibited In scvoral 
fonti* and known under various nnffle*, of which the 
simplest perhaps )» itulowolifi teriVing— that is, writing 
executed independently of the full knowledge und con- 
sdoosnevt ol the operator— t)*o hand urling in obedience 
either tn some uncon-ci an* poilion of the operator's 
mind, or else tesponding to some other psychical 
influence more or less distinct front both his normal and 
hi* hypernormal personality. Sometimes it takes the 
form not of writing, but of subconscious speech ; ami 
occasionally the pemon wlwM band or voice is bring 
used is himself completely entrunccd and unconscious 
for one or two hours together. There is evidently a 
great deal tobe learned alxmt this phenomenon, and many 
surmises are legitimate respecting it. but it is useless 
and merely ignorant to deny its occurrence. It is often 
quite clear that parts of tin writings or speech so 
obtained do not represent the normal knowledge of the 
automata! ; but whence the information is derived is 
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uncertain, and probably in different cases the source is 
different. The simplest assumption, anil one that 
covers perhaps a majority oi the tacts, is that the 
miter's unconscious intelligence or subliminal self— 
liis dream or genius stiatmn — is at work — that he is in 
a condition of unconscious and subliminal lucidity, or 
subject to a sort of hyperesthesia. 

It has long been known that in order to achieve 
r<* malleable results in any department ot intellectual 
activity, the mind must be to some extent unaware of 
passing occurrences, To be keenly awake and " cn 
the spot " is a highly valued accomplishment, and for 
tho ordinary purpose* of mundane affairs is a far more 
useful slate of mind than the rather buy and absorbed 
condition which Is associated with the quality ol mind 
called genius ; but it is not as elloctive for brilliant 
achievement 

Wlien a port or musician or mathematician feris 
himself inspired, his senses ore— «t least his common 
place and noiwelevant attention Is— dulled or half 
-sleep; and though probably some part of his brain 
is in a state nl groat activity, I am not aware ol any 
experiment* director! to resi which that part is, not 
whether, when in Mint stale, any ol the more onlinarily 
used portion* arc really dormant or no. It would bo 
interesting, but difficult, to a«i1aln the precise physio- 
logical accompaniment* of that which on a small scale 
i» called a brown study, and on n larger scale a period 
of inspiration. 

It docs not seem unreasonable to suppose tliat the 
state is somewhat allied to the Initial condition of 
anrc'.thcsia — the somnambulic condition in which, though 
the automatic processes of tho body go on with greater 
perfection than usual, the conscious or noticing aspo:t 
of the mind is latent, so that the things which Influence 
the person are apparently no longer the ordinary 
events which affect his peripheral organs, but citlwr 
something internal, or eh* something not belonging to 
the ordinarily known physical universe at all. 

The mind is always in a receptive state, periiaps, 
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but whereas the business-like wide-awake person 
receives impressions from evciy trivial detail of bis 
physical surroundings, the half-asleep person seems to 
receive impressions from a different stratum altogether ; 
higher in some instances, lower in sonic instances, but 
different always from those received by ordinary' men 
in their every-day state. 

In a man of genius the state comes on of itself, and 
the results are astounding. There are found occasion- 
ally feeble persons, usually young, who seek to attain 
to the appearance of genius by the easy process of 
assuming or encouraging an attitude of vacancy and 
usdcwnM*. There may be all grail® of result attained 
while in this state, and the state itself is of lees than 
no value unless it is justified by the results. 

By experiment and olnervatlon It has now lieen 
established that a state not altogether dissimilar to 
this can be induced by artificial means, e.r., by drugs, 
by hypnosis, by crystal gaalnu, by purposed inattention ; 
and also (hat a receptive or clairvoyant condition occurs 
occasionally without provocation, during sleep and during 
trance. All theae states seem to some extent alliod, 
and, as is well known, Mr. Myers has elaborated their 
relationship in his veri* of articles on tho subliminal 
consciousness. 

Wei) now, the question arises, What is the source of 
the Intelligence manifested during epochs of clairvoyant 
lucidity, as sometimes experienced in the hypnotic or the 
somnambulic state, or during trance, ot displayed auto- 
matically ? 

The most striking cases of which I am now immediately 
or mediately cognisant, are the trance state of Mis. 
Piper and the automatism of such writers as Mrs. Verrail 
and Mrs. Holland. Without any apparent lulling of 
attention at all I am experimentally assured of the 
possibility of conveying information between one mind 
and another without the aid of ordinary sense organs ; 
but the cases mentioned are especially striking, and will 
serve to narrow the field to what, after all, may be con- 
sidered at present the main points. 
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Mis. Piper in Hie trance state i* undoubt rally (I use 
the word in the strongest sense ; 1 have absolutely no 
more doubt on the subject than I have ot my friends’ 
ordinary- knowledge of me and other men).— Mrs. 
Piper's trance personality is undoubtedly aware of 
much to which she has no kind of ordinarily recognised 
clue, and of which in her ordinary state she knows 
nothing. But how does she get this knowledge ? She 
herself when in the trance state asserts that she gets it 
by conversing— or, it may be, by telepathic communion 
—with the deceased friend* and relatives of people 
present. And that this is a genuine opinion of hers, 
*.«. that the process feels like that to her unconscious 
or subconscious mind— the part of her which used to 
call Itself Phinnlt and now calls itself " Rector I am 
fully prepared to believe. Hut that doe* not carry us 
very far towards a know-lodge of what the process 
actually is. 

Conversation implies speaking with the mouth,— and 
when receiving or asking information she is momentarily 
in a deeper slumber, and not occupiod In normal speech. 
At times, indeed, slight muttering* of one-sided question* 
ami replies ore heard, or am written, very like the 
muttering* of n person in sleep under-going a vivid 
dream. 

Dream is certainly the ordinary person’* nearest 
approach to the entranced condition ; and the failing of 
recollection as tho conscious memory return* is al«o 
paralleled by the waking of Mrs. Piper out of the trance. 
But, instead of a nearly passive dream, it is more nearly 
allied to the somnambulic state ; though the activity, 
lar from being chiefly locomotory, is mainly mental and 
only partially muscular. 

She may be in a state of somnambulism in which 
mind is more active than body : and the activity is so 
diflerent frem her ordinary activity, she is so distinctly 
a different 9ort of person,” that she quite appropriately 
calls herself bv another name. 

It is natural to ask. Is she still herself > But it is n 
question difficult to answer, unless ” herself ” be defined. 
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It is her mouth that is speaking, or her hand which is 
writing, and I suppose her brain ami nerve* are working 
the muscles ; but they arc not worked in the customary 
way, nor does the mind manifested thereby at ail 
lesetnhlo her mind Until, ltowover, the meaning of 
identity can he accurately specified, I find it difficult 10 
discuss the question whether she nr another person is 
really speaking. 

On this point the waking experience ot Mrs. Newnhant 
—tut automatic writer quoted in Phantaims ol the Liiung , 
vol. i., p. 63— is o( assistance. In l*r car* the hand 
wrote matter not In the writer’s mind and which site dkl 
not led that sho was writing. Her hand wroto while 
she was taking tho attention ol her own con-clou, mind 
away from her hand and letting It be guided by her 
subconscious or by some other mind. 

The Instructive feature about this ca~« was that 
the minds apparently influencing the hand were not so 
much thorn of dead as of living people. Tho advantage 
of this wa- that they could fee cntoclbncd afterwards 
about their share in the transaction ; and it then appeared 
that they other knew nothing about It or were surprised 
at It : for though the communication did correspond to 
something in their minds, tt did not represent anything 
of which they were consciously thinking, and was only 
a very approximate rendering of what they might be 
wishing to convoy. Tltey did not seem tvble to exercise 
control over the messages, any more than untrained 
jieople can control their thoughts tn dreams. Hut we 
must not jump to the conclusion that this will always be 
the case; that the connexion is navr reciprocally 
conscious, as when two persons aro talking ; but it shows 
that at any rate it need not be so. Since the living 
communicant is not aware of what is being dictated, so 
the dead person need not be consciously operative ; and 
thus conceivably the hand of the automatist may lx* 
influenced by minds other than his own. minds both 
living and dead (by one apparently as rtadily os by the 
other), but not always by a portion which is consciously 
active. 
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That this community of mind or possibility of distant 
interchange or one-skioJ reception of thoughts exists, is 
to me perfectly dear and certain. 1 venture (urtlicr to 
say that persons who deny the bare fact, expressed as 
I here wish to express it without any hypothesis, are 
simply ignorant. They have not studied the facts of the 
subject. It may be for lack of opportunity, it may be 
for lack of indination ; they ore by no means bound to 
investigate it unless thoy chcosc ; but any dogmatic 
denials which such persons may now perpetrate will 
henceforth, or in the very near future, redound to the 
discredit, not of the phenomena thus ignorantly denied, 
but of themselves, the over -confident and presumptuous 
denim. 

We must not too readily assume that the apparent 
action of one mlml on another U really such on action. 
Tlie lnmraauon received may come from the ostensible 
agent, but it may come through a third person or 
messenger ; or again it may. as some think more likely, 
come from a central mind - tome Anlma Muudi— to which 
all ordinary mind* are related and by which they are 
influenced. II it could bo shown that the action I* a 
syntonic or sympathetic connexion between a pair of 
minds, then it might be surmised that the action it a 

E cal one. properly to be expressed as occurring 
lly between brain and brain, or body and body. 
On the other hand, the action mav conceivably bo purely 
psychological, and Uie distant brain nuy be stimulated 
not by the Intervention of anything physical or material 
but in some more immediate manner,— from its psycho- 
logical instead of from its physiological side. 

The question is quite a definite one if properly 
expressed : Docs the action take place through a 
physical medium, or docs it not ? 

Guesses at a priori likelihood arc worthless ; 
if the question is to be answered it must be attacked 
experimentally. 

Now the ordinary way in which A communicates 
with B is through a certain physical mechanism, and the 
thought of A may b: said to exist for a finite time as an 

D* 
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ethcriol or aerial quiver before it reproduces a similar 
thought in the mind of B. We have got so accustomed 
to the existence of this intermediate physical process 
that instead of striking us as roundabout and pi i /.'.ling it 
appeals to us as natural and simple ; and any more 
direct action of A on B, without physical mechanism, 
is scouted as aUuid or at least violently improbable. 
Well, it is merely « question of fact, and perhaps it is 
within the range of a crucial expenment. 

But it may be at once admitted that such an experi- 
ment is difficult of execution, II the effect is a physical 
one it should vary according to some law of distance, 
or it should depend on the nature of the Intervening 
medium ; but, in order to test whether in any given case 
such variation occur*, It It necessary to have both agent 
and percipient in an unusually dependable condition, 
ami they should if possible bo unaware ol tho variation 
which is under test. 

This last condition is desiratin because of the sensi- 
tiveness of tho .ub-conw-.iousncss to suggestion : self- 
suggestion und other. If the percipient got an idea that 
distance or interposed tenant were detrimental, most 
likely they would to detrimental ; and oltliough u 
suggestion might be artificially instilled that distance 
was advantageous, this would hardly leave the test 
quite fair, for tho lowonod physical stimulus might 
perhaps be over-utilised by the more keenly excitol 
organism. Still that b an experiment to be tried among 
others ; and it would bo an instructive experience if the 

C .t some day was, say, in India when the percipient 
ght ho wa> in L/xidon, or net WT«d. 

It is extremely desirable to probe this question of a 
physical or non-physical mode ol communication in 
cases of telepathy ; and if the fact can be established 
beyond doubt that sympathetic communication occurs 
between places as distant as India or America and 
England, or the terrestrial antipodes. — being unfclt 
between, or in the neighbourhood of the source,— then 
I should feel that this was so unlike what we are accus- 
tomed to in Physics that I should be strongly urged to 
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kok to some other and more direct kind of mental 
relationship as the clue. Some of the recent experiments 
conducted by Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden (Proc., 
vol. xxi. pp. 60-93). mentioned in Chapter IV. above, 
tend to suppon such a contention. 

This then, is the first question on which crucial 
experiment* ure deniable though difficult. 

(1) Is the mechanism of telepathy physical or rot > 

The second question of which I am thinking U one 
loss easy to state and far less easy (as I think) to resolve. 
It may be stated thus, in two parts, or as two separate 
questions 

(a) Is the power of operating on the minds of terres- 
trial persons confined to living terrestrial people > 

(3) Is the power of operating on or interfering with 
the rest of the physical universe confined to living 
mutonal bodies I 

I should conjecture that an affirmative answer to 
Question 1 would render likely an affirmative answer 
to Questions a and 3 : but that 0 negative answer to 
Question 1 would leave a and 3 entirely open ; because, 
so far at wo at present know, terrestrial people, and 
people with matonol bodies, may be the only peoplo who 
exist. 

It is tills possibility, ur, as many would bold, 
prolability or almost cortainty, that random the strict 
scientific statement of Questions a and 3 so difficult. 
Yet they are questions which must be facod, and they 
ought to be susceptible, in time, of receiving definite 
answers. 

Tli at there are living terrestrial people we know ; we 
also know that there is an immense variety of other 
terrestrial life though if wo were not so familiar with 
the fact, the luxuriant prevalence and variety of life 
would be surprising. The existence of a bat, for 
Instance, or a iowter. would be quite incredible. Whether 
there is life on other planets we do not know, and 
whether there is conscious existence between the planets 
we do not know ; but I seo no a priori reason for making 
scientific assertions on the subject one way or the other. 
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It is only at present a matter o( probability. Just 
because v*e know that the earth Is peopled with an 
immense variety nf living beings. I myself should rather 
expect to find other regions many-nconled, and with a 
still mote extraordinary variety. So also, since mental 
actlcm is conspicuous on the earth, I should expect to 
find it existent elsewhere. 1 1 life :» necessarily associated 
with a material curcase, then no doubt the surtacc of one 
ot the many planetary masses must be the scene ol its 
activity ; but if any kind of mental action U independent 
of material environment— being satisfied for instance 
with an etherial body, if u body is necessary,— then it 
may conceivably be that tho psychical population is 
not limited to the surface of material aggregate* or 
globes of mattor, but may luxuriate elthor m tno Inter- 
stellar spaces or even perhaps In some undimensional 
form of existence of which we have no conception. 

Were it not for the fact of telepathy the entire quastiou 
would be an idle one,— a speculation based on nothing 
ami apparently incapablo of examination, still leas of 
verific-itlon or disproof. But granted tho fact of 
telepathy the question ceases to lie an Idle one, because 
It is just possible that these other intelligences, if they 
In any sense exist, may bo abio to communicate with us 
by the same sort of process as that by which we arc now 
learning to be able to communicate with each other 
by non-physical means. — by means apparently Inde- 
pendent of material sense organs. Whether it lie 
true or not. it lias been constantly and vehemently 
asserted a* a fact that such communications, mainly 
from deceased relatives, but oiten also from strangers, 
are occasionally received by living persons. 

The utterances of Phinuit, the handwriting of MIm 
A., Mr. Stointon Moses, and othera, abound with 
communicati sns purporting to come from minds not now 
associated with terrestrial matter. 

Very well then ; U a crucial or test experiment 
possible, to settle whether thi 9 claim is well founded 
or not ? 

Mere sentimental messages, conveying personal traits 
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ol the deceased, though frceiucntlv convincing to 
surviving friends, cannot lie allowed much scientific 
weight. Something more definite or generally intelli- 
gible must he sought. 

Ol such lads the handwriting ol the deceased pereon, 
il reproduced accurately by an automatht who has never 
seen that handwriting, seems aa exceptionally good test 
il it can be obtained. But the negative proof cl 
ignorance on the part ol the writei is difficult. 

At first sight facts known to the deceased but not 
laiown to the automatic, il reported in a correct and 
detailed munner so a* to surpass mere coincidence, would 
seem a satisfactory test. But here telepathy, which 
has stood us in good stead so far. begins to operate thn 
other way ; lor il the lads are known to nohedy on 
earth they cannot perhaps be venfUxl ; and it they are 
known to somebody still alive— however distant he nay 
lx> — it is necessary to assume it fionibti that they were 
unconsciously " telepat bed " Iron* his mind. 

But a certain class ol facts may be vrrified without 
the assistance or knowledge ol any living person,— as 
when a miser having died with the sole duo to a deposit 
ol " valuables " an outomatiat’a hand, over the miser’s 
signature, subsequently describes the place ; or when a 
sealed document, carefully deposited, is posthumously 
deciphered. The test in either of these eases Is a better 
one. Hut still, living telepathy ol a deferred kind is not 
excluded (though to my thinking it is rendered ex- 
tremely improbable), for, as Mr. Podmore has often 
urged, the person wilting tlie document or burying the 
treasure may have been ipto Itulo an unconscious agent 
on the minds of contemporaries. 



Case of Affarbwtlv Posthumous Activity 

One of the most remarkable instances ol this kind, 
and one which fortunately received the atteotiwi ol the 
philosopher Kant, Is one in which Swedenborg acted as 
the Medium, and is thus described by Kant in a letter 
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published as an Appendix to his cautious little book on 
clairvoyance which lias been translated into English 
under the title, Dreams ol a Spirit Seer. 

Madame Hertevilte (Martovillu), th« widow oi «ho Dutch 
Ambumdoe in 3<0ekti0lra, some time after the dentil ot her 
hue band, mu railed upon hy Cnxm. a goldsmith, to pay lor a 
ellver Mtvkn which hn huihind had purclioaod from him The 
widow was convinced that lier late husband had been much too 
ceruse and orderly not to have peid tills debt yet hIiO w»i 
unable to 6nd thn rrouipt. Id her sorrow, and boraiiw tbs 
amount wno con»*lcmbla, the rvquMtud Ml. SwedrnboiB to till 
at her house. Alter upolCtfUlog to him lor troubling him, alio 
said that II, »a all poo pie say. he rauesaed tbo extraordinary 
(lit of convening with tlic «ml» ol tlw departrd. he would 
peitui* have the Ilmtnrai to ask her husband how It wua olio ut 
the silver service Swedenborg did not ut all Objort 10 comply 
with I we reaomt. Three dayi afterward the »«d Indy Ud 
company nt her house lor coflos Sw*1«ibo«* naltod, and lu 
his cool way informed liar Hint ha had ronvorted with her 
hoibsnd. TIM debt hud h«n paid lovuml months buloro Ills 
doceuiM. and tbo raulpt was mi a bureau in the room upstair*, 
The lady repllml that Uio bureau bed bosn quite domed out 
Slid that the tacelpt was not found among nil the 
Sweden lore said tlint hoi helluud l«d itavrlUMI to him. how 
altar pullhig out the lelt-lmml drawer a board would appur, 
wlwuh rvquirod to ha drawn Out, -him u iwcrat comportment 
would bo dxcOsoil, containing lui puvoto Dutch corraspnndonce, 
as well as the tocelpt Upon healing thrt description the wbolo 
company arose ood accompanied the lady into the room up- 
stalls The borruu was opened , they did ns they wen directed ; 
the compartment was found, ol which no one had over known 
bolero . and to the great astonish m.nl ol all, the papers were 
discovered there, in aocordsnco Mill his detcdp&on. 

It is difficult to attribute this apparently i<ostliumous 
activity to deterred telepathy from the living burgo- 
master— deferred from the time when he was 
engaged in stoiing the papets — perhaps still more in this 
case because they were not stored with any view of 
subsequently disclosing their hiding place. Postpone- 
ment of the apparently posthumous action for moro than 
a century-, so that aJl contemporaries are necessarily 
dead, strains this sort of telepathic explanation still 
more— in fact to breaking point ; bat such an event is 
hardly within the reach of purposed experiment. The 
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storage of objects or messages is ; and responsible 
people ought to write and deposit specific documents, for 
the purpose of posthumously communicating them to 
some one if they can ; taking all reasonable precautions 
against fraud and collusion, nnd also,— which is perhaps 
a considerable demand,— taking care that they do not 
forget the contents themselves. 

If telepathy ever occurs from a supra-mundane and 
Immaterial region, that in to *ay, from a tliscamato mind 
not possessed of a brain, it may be difficult or impossible 
to distinguish it from clairvoyance. And, indeed, 
probably no discrimination would be necessary : that 
may ho what " second-sight ” or clairvoyance really b. 
But from the scientific point of view there is dearly all 
the difference in the world lietwem recognised telepathy, 
mich as has been proved to occur bolw'een one living 
person and another, and that other more hypothetical 
Kind which has been suspected as occurring between 
dUcamato Intelligence*. It there are any, and living 
people. If the process of ordinary experimental telepa- 
thy were ever ascertained to be n direct action of 
brain on brain, then acceptance of the other more 
hypothetical kind of telepathy would be almost forbidden 
-at any rate, would ho rendered extremely difficult, If, 
however, the process of transmission shoukl turn out to 
be a purely psychical one,— that is a psychological action 
directly between mind and mind, so that the brains at 
cadi end are only the instruments of record and verifica- 
tion,— then the possibility of a transfer of thought 
lietween minds unprovided with these appliances — or 
between one such mind and an cmbodiol mind— is not 
at all inconceivable. It still has to l>c established, of 
course, and the difficulty of proof is still very great ; but 
the effort towards such a proof is a legitimate one. It 
is that effort which for some years now the Society lias 
been patiently making, mid specimens of some of the 
results so far attained will be dealt with in Sccticn IV. 

Meanwhile, I can refer students to a careful Report 
drawn uplwMrs.Sidgwickin Proceedings, S.P.R.,vol. iiL, 
on cases of apparitions of persons 90 long deceased that 
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the telepathic impression generate*!— if it ia done by 
telepathy at alt— must l>e attributed to tho jyershlcnt 
activity ol a discamate mind. These ate what have 
to be called Phantasms ol the Dead. 



CHAPTER IX 



nxAMnu or apparent clairvoyance 



*T 0 show that somo apparent clairvoyance, whether 
1 it be due to hypeneatluala or telepathy or some- 
thing else, is really possible. I take an instructive little 
experiment record oil by Mm. Verrnll in Proeerthitgs, 
vol. xl„ page 19*— which ahe tried in November 1890 
with her daughter, who wot then a child aged 7J years. 
Other instances will bo mentioned later on— sec, lor 
Instance, p. 178. 



Kbfoonition on Oaiaera nv Tst aPATwv oa Hvr*!«*Tin*u 
I'neinaNY, II., Amo j| Ycam 



Mr* Verrall repot U as lottows 

In November, iSpo. I triad tlx (ottowln* exparioMel wlUi II. 
I drew a diagram, which t plaoed on It 1 ! foralmd. whlM tier 
eye* *"i" «li«l and Mlud hot to deter! bo it To make the 
pnrtormaivto mceo like n game. I wont on to ash what colour it 
was. and what the coold m» through It. W* tried (oar experi- 
ments. time on O10 afternoon ol November 16H1, and 000 
at 6 15 OO November 30th, with the ioUowlng rraulU. >- 



Oftf/ll droit*.— A tr5angV> 

Hnult. — H. drew a tnanglo with luir Unger In tho air. lUjkl 

Otjiil ifmen — A triangle mlh apox cut oil. 

limit — H. dmcribed and drew an irregular hem re. which 
did not Kcm to Mtiity her. then said it -ns like an oval 
dish 0> Wrev;. 

Objul Jnmn.—A square. 

Hmtt.—U. sold ; *' It’s like a window with no cro» fcnn," and 
drew a lour-eidod rectangular figure in the air. Higkl. 
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ctjiit draw*. — A Millin' divided into 4 square* by a vertical 
and a hoi metal flue. 

Ktaull.— H. "aid : " If* a diamond." •• Whit elm ; " »ul I, 
moaning what colour, etc. " If* got a line across it. and 
another iiraa. that. |WigAT 1 The eolonr ia pale blue ' 

When I pave her the dUrnuu. aim Inm-1 .1 ar.gtowlse and uud. 
" Oh >*«. tbafa light. and the eolonr w*» not Li wrong." A" 
the diagram w»« drawn io ink on white paper, I did t<ot undet- 
aund. and aakol what die meant. She nld. " Why. if* all 
blue. Wuiah white iraide. and even the ink U blua." Hw diagram 
had bora dried «ith blotting paper and wu not a very deep 
lilnrk. but I roold eoe nothing blue. Ten minutes altor-aid. 
•he pxiud up the paper again and tommimWd on Uw lad that 
it was blue, the linoi dark bright blue, and the laiiile piCo blue 
I burnt the digram and discontinued the game niter obwrvirg 
thli pereieunoi ot a nlf-suiMuMod hnllixanaikm. 

We hail previously nt»l u»pniiment> which wemed U> show 
that Die child could /nd the diagram. Site could almost ol-ay- 
tell whether Die tight or wrong aide of a playing card wr re ptacol 
on her loroh«Ml l win quirt unable to dintliigulah Dm two 
“dm. I am more inclined to allilbnU her Noccuna (j out of 4) 
to hyptraathoaia than to telepathy. 

I will now quote it caw? which ia rather a striking 
example ol the fact that the intelligence operative 
through unconscious or subliminal pnxeaso* is superior 
to that ol the normal intelligence of the petaomi con- 
coniod ; no that )uat oa people occasionally uom able to 
become cognisant of facta or event* by means onlinarily 
closed to them,-- a phenomenon which appears nlun to 
llie water-dousing faculty and to the " homing ” 
instincts of animals,— so sometimes they can write 
poetry or solve problems beyond their normal capacity. 

Here, for instance, is tin? case of the solution of u 
mathematical problem by automatic writing— with the 
pencil not hrkf in the hand but attached to the heart- 
shaped piece of boaul called a ” plancliottc." It is 
quoted from tho record which l communicated at the 
time to the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
vol. xi. 



A Casb or Automatic Intru.icf.xch 
One feature of Interest ia that both the witnesses are 
exceptionally competent. The account was written by 
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an ok! pupil o( my own ai Bedford College in the 
seventies— one of the ablest students there,— Miss C. M. 
Pole, daughter of the late Dr. Pole, I'.R-S., the well- 
known Engineer, Musician, and writer on caid-gair.cs. 
Miss Pole is now Mre. Garrett Smith, living at 
Magdeburg, ami writes as follows 
In the early part ot 1881 I was aiaylna at — in the honw ol 
Mrs. Q . and I and fair daughter. Mui Q.. B.A.. food . mart 10 
amiue wimIv« In witting with a Planchette W« hart teveral 
PlanchoUit (1 tlilnk lour), but we coukl only get icsponw from 
on* ot them, which brtonged to MU* Q. In the homo with ub 
were wimo eight or nliw others. . . . but lor no other |>alr 
uonld the PtanchMto act The tame one hud bxmMty given 
good twulit wiih Mi»» Q and another friend. but I have never 
written with a Hancheri. before or *lno* Wo pot nil torts o( 
DhiiMM out ot it, aometimw Inn* do*n«*el rtiynvee with eevurul 
nm. Soroedm** we ashed for prophocie. but I do not 
remember over Roltlng one which came tine, and my improimon 
In that geo nr ally whim we naked loi a proplmoy Iho thing went 
ofl In a ktioight line— iwnlnc Hie '“hie if »e *»d not Ink* 

nit hand, ol It ohrn did lU.s. retiming to -rite at all, a-.d 
tow*id. Iho end ol aiy May there I believe It -a- always »o ; 
we could get no uuwa from it. I betiove wn altee aiked Plan- 
chetto who the gelding •pint wnt . but I only onoe remember 
grltlnc » doltnifc connected arewer. Then it —rote that Ills 
luuno -.1 ~ llm ,“ and that ho had boon a Senior Wrangler. 
Aftrr other n leitiono we allied It to wilte th* equation to IU own 
curve fm other wordi. to oxpton mathrmatloally tho outline n( 
the baait-rtiaprd bound). PWiette -rote BOracthtng like tide 
quite distinctly— 




fc nulled. | 

We repeated tlie question several timet, txit each time the answer 
via the Mine, imnetiaei more, eometlmee In* dutinct W* 



a *tn d 
“ I • 

iblo to draw the curve represented by th« equation. In my 



Interpreted it as r» — . * * I knew just enough to be 
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first try I mads a mistake and believed the curve to auite a 
ditferwit ooe. bnt ufterwards I drew (something like) the following 
[rough iketcfc)— a double never-ending apral (but »w p. ioj) 




Wo chKkrd our reiult by taking tlm ^uatlon to ill- Math#. 
n.l*ol Matter at the Boy.' C«lta«*. who draw the Mm* fu>.l o'] 
< urvo for us, but w* did not loll him where wo got lire equation 
from. 

I cannot mv tab ether the rionchctto we uw>d was koIIv exactly 
tl>e shape of the outtaJe curve ; 1 should rather fnney that wltii 
the heart nhnr. the retemblancii ended. I urn 4.1/1 wre thnt I 
had i»vrr wo the curvtt before, tuid themfoie ttu« production 
of the equation could not have been an art of tincoaxMui 
memory on my part. Alio I unit certainly did not know enough 
mathematics to know bow to form an equation which would 
represent tuch a curve, or to know even of wbnt typo the equation 
must be. But I had come nexus each equations and drawn tha 
curvee ropretwnted by them —for Instance, afterwards I found 
In my notebook the spiral rle)r| aod the cardlold r- 
a {i + cos r) We hod uso-l no text-book, and a the full notes 
of the lectures I had attended, them were the two curves I found 
most simitar to Planchette s. If ray brain produced the equation 
written by PUncbette, it must have been that I unconWouoly 
formed an equation like aorne I had *een before, which by n 
curious coincidence chanced to represent a heart-shaped curve. 

I know that we were both quite unconscious ci any influence 
we may have exercised on the Planchette. 

Cbcjua Gaubctt Surra 

Magdeburg. Smmifw tgoj 
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I (0. L.) made inquiries about Mian Q„ and found 
that die was well known to friends of mine, and was a 
serious and responsible and tmst worthy person, so I 
wrote some further questions to her, and received the 
following reply 

*(«•'* i)rrf. «i>aj 



... At (or n- Mite Polo and 1 wore concorneil. It -a- quite 
boni tie. end -«» not open to any suspicion ot pincU.nl joking 
nr sotting tr*|“ (or each uthor. II ■> true that when we wrote 
planchetM, It was never with »nv serirai* motive, such at with 
tbe ob)«t o( tetting the uncootciout mind, or (nr any KlenUhi. 
purpose. but merely (ur the Urn oi th« thine. w » u-ed to arlr 
it to prophmy lutur* •vron and to make up poetry, and all 
porely (or umnument, otter the manner ot iiIiooIuuIm. Never- 
1 Ik teal, oil that was written wit quite In rml (aith. 

The equation wtitUro did no) come within the mathematical 
knowledge I then poHcmod which was limited to the mathumatKa 
ItectasniY (nr the London 11. A Pan Degree. 1 knew ol counto 
that every i urvn could ba reMsMlltOd by an equation, and ! wot 
with polar fivordlimtit In which (ho oquatlon wii. 

* could thro liionllly wore 

7t 

trace 



familiar 

written. Hut tho only rquatlona 1 

time o( tho conic to- lions kins lido liud read aomo demenu 
Diflereotiu), and knew more than I did. bat mr impionlon 
Out he i knowledge w*x not niflWieiU to enable hor * * 
curve* 

Cortainly neither ol us pcreNvcd (mm the appafttanca ol tho 
equation that the teply was tho wired one, but that I think 
would have been too much to expect, evro It our knowledge had 
been much higher than It was. 

1 dkl not know authcMnt at that time to attempt to plot ths 
curve. 1 btllovo Mm Pots did attempt it but It >o. liar attempt* 
were uiinuccciahil. We were not sola tied that tho equation did 
leprcent a curve like tho outline ol tbe plnnchotte till we had 
asked oar mathematical master to traco it lor ui. (This was 
done without trflluc him any ol the (acta o( the caw) 

I do not twmoratwr that wo avor closely cooiuaied Uio curve tio 
drew in tracing the equation with tho actual pUuvhetto in 
quesUon. We dri not take the matter very eenoualy, and were 
quite content when wr saw that the solution was at all events 
approximately tree. 

On wr* tracing tho con* represented by tho equation, I am 
Inclined to think that It very closely resembles the shape ol the 
actual planchettc used. Item ray memory o( it. fTte pSancbettr 
Is no longer in existence ) . . . 

To this I ( 0 . L.) add that the equation which would 
naturally occur to any one is the caroioid r=a (i +cos b) ; 
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and if this equation had been written by planchette 
there would have been nothing specially remarkable ; 
for although not then in Mis. Garrett Smith’s mind, she 
had undoubtedly known it as a student. 

The equation written by Planchetle is not a familiar 
one and certainly would not be likely to occur to her, 
nor would It have occurred to me. The sketch given 
docs not profess to be ;m exact representation of the 
curve corresponding to the equation written by the 
planchette, but only represents Iter recollection of its 
general character. 

Mr. J. \V. Sharpe, of Bournemouth, has been good 
enough to draw out an accurate graph of the curve, and 
here i* his drawing on a reduced scale. 




It is to bo remembered that the equation r - a 
was given by Blanchette, aa representing mathematically 
the shape of it* own outline or boundary : the intelligence 
con trouble its movements being represented a* that of 
a Senior Wrangler. 

With regard to his drawing, Mr. Sharpe observes 
that the curve does not consist uf two sets of spirals, as 
at fits; depleted roughly, bat of two sets of loops, all 
passing through the cu9p and touching one another 
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there, and all contained within the outer heart-shaped 
boundary. The loop* meet only at tho cusp, amt there 
is an infinite number of them. They decrease in area 
without limit, ultimately sinking into the point of the 

Tt equation very well represents the ordinary form 
of a planchettc. But if it haa accidentally been iever»«d 

into r — a ^ ^ the curve would have been entirely 

different and entirely unlike any planchettc outline. 

Mr. Sharpe thinks it vecy unlikely that either of the 
automatic had ever seen an accurate graph oi the 
equation given in their writing. It is of court* much 
more difficult to invent tut equation to fit a given curve 
(which was tho feat performed by the writing in this 
ca*e) than, when tho equation Is given, to draw tl* 
curve represented by it. 



Power op Umuen Ruadiuo 
In illustration of supernormal power of a still morn 
excessive kind I quote from the automatic writing* of 
Mr. stainton Moses— well known as a master for many 
years in University College School, Lornlo-— who for a 
great part of this period used to write automatically in 
the early morning in solitude. A great number ol there 
writings have been published and are well known to all 
students of the subject ; but tho following incident is of 
a surprising character and is an example, though an 
exceptionally strong one, of the power of reading letters, 
etc., possessed in some degree by one or two of the 
" controls " of Mrs, Piper and of many another medium' 
in history. 

Thu following tcrlpt wm obtained by Mr. Stainton Mow* while 
he was totting In l>r. Speer'S library and dl«o\u»ln* with various 
sunpajod communicators through hu writing hand : — 

Src PrccuJinst. S.P.R., vol. xL. p. icO. 

S. M. Can you read ? 

" No. Irlcnd, I cannot, but Zacbaty Cray can. and Rector. 

I ar H not iblo to niBttrkliM myicM, or to coinniBQd tho 
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s. u. 

S. VI. 

s. u. 

S. M. 



8. M. 

B. M. 
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Aie cither of those spirits here ? 

" I will taint one by and by. I will send . . . Heitor 

is hsr* ? •' 

I am told you can read, la that to I Can you resil a 



(Hand 
Will 



you wrlto 



,) "Yea, friend, with difficulty." 
me th« last lino of the first booh of tbs 



" Wait OmnUiut tntnUm Utrit u /»cllU,i aifu." 

rrhb was right.) 

Quits m> But I might have known It. Con you go to 
tha bookrasn. take the lait book but on* on the second 
•hell, and read mo the last paragraph of the ninety. 

I have not atm it. and do not eveo 



!recw'lt» B rfam« 



With a llttla delay the following writing came.) 

" I will curtly provo by a short hletoiical onrreuve. that 
Popery ia a novelty, and liaa giadusllv adimi or grown 
upline* the primitive and pure time of Christianity. not 



only 



the 



(The book 00 

“ «•« A 



a post otic age. bat even sisco tbs 
kwh and iuwIj Corutaatins.” 



to bs a queer one (ailed 
to lltorate and 



but tlis word 
How 
•*I 



The eitract 



vou abow was 
1 Intituled Mr " account.”) 
appropriate a sentence t 
ea done bv coincidence. 
I fcoaw It when It wal 



ow causa I to pitch upon so app 
I know not, mv friend. It wi 
The wcid was dtanrad in error, 
done, but would not change.” 

How do you rood I Von wroto more eloely, and by fits 
and Harts 

" | wrote what I reniarnhssal and than went for more It 
H a steelal altort to road, and useful only as a trot. 
Your friend wan right last night ; wo can read, but only 
when conditions are very good. Wo will road one* 
again, and write, and then Impraei yon of the book 
’ Pope U Uio last great writer of that mhool of poetry 
the poati y of the Intellect. or of the in toll** mingled with 
the fancy.' That is truly written Oo and take the 
eleventh book on the tame alsetl. II took a took called 
Pertry, and ItXtt ,rU.) It will opm at th. 

page for you. Take it and read, aud recognise 
powor, and the permission which the great and 
God el-res us, to sliow you of our powrr over 
To Him b« glory. Amen.’ 1 
(Tbs book opined at page 145, and there was the quota- 
tion perfectly true I had not som the book More 1 
certainly had DO idea of ita contents. S. XI.) [Hiss* 
books were In Dr. Speer's library F. W. H. V.) 
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To this Mr. Myers pertinently appends the note 
It is plain that a power such as this, of acquiring anil 
reproducing fresh knowlodge, interposes muen difficulty 
in the way of identifying any alleged spirit by means of 
his knowledge of the facts of his earth life. 



Drram Lucidity 

To Illustrate the fact that extra or supernormal 
lucidity is possible in dreams, a multitude ol instances 
might be quoted from the publications of the Society 
for Psychical Research. Almost at random I quote 
two,— the first a short one of which the contemporary 
record it reported on In' a critical and sceptical member 
of the Society, Mr. TW Barkworth, in the Journal 
of the Society for December 1853. 

G. s«g. Dream. 

Tbi MlimiiK la • c»« which -in noWd nt tli» ttmo. tioloro it 
»U kno-n to bo veridical. 

It «a» received by Mr. Iiaikworth. who wntes concereli* it 
*' Wnr Hatch, Crnowau., Rstnx. An/uit 14ft, [iH«)l 

" It ha» bean often modi a subject of reproarh by panton* who 
distrust «lw S P R. that the evidence w« obtain ii seldom. II 
ever, euppcvtf-1 by written record! demonstrably made before 
the dream or Iht halliscl nation had been vended by suhseauantiy 
aKMtalixd facts. Indeed, a Mr. Taylor tnnea, wilting In the 
NlmlMnlh Ctntary mu yean ago, want to tar, (I I remember 
rightly, ai to assert that no ouch com could be produced up to tlm 
time be wrote. It mart certainly be admitted that In provoklngty 
numerous instanco* It is found that the alleged letter 01 diary 
ha* been destroyed. 

" 1 *» tot Sowing njpwl.nce oi the Kev. K. K. EllWtt. Rector o< 
Worthing. who -on lormeely in tho navy, and who nude the 
entry in hi. dour as quoted -ten be wa. musing in tho Atlantic 
out of reach of poet or telegraph. will tbereioro bo found of 
interest. Tiro diary U atilt la liU mammon. 

t. a 

Ealrail from diary imlM oW lit -fUaefii. January 14M, 1847 

•’ Dreamt tost night I received a Setter from my untie. H. E. 
dated January jrd, la which niws ol my dear brother's death 
wu given. It greatly struck me. 

" M? brother had ken iU in Swrtreriond. but tlie lost news I 
revived on leaving England was that he was bettor. 
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*• The ' January 3rd 1 wM very black, ai if intended to catch 
my eye. 

On my return to England 1 found, as I quit' expoctrd. a 
letter awaiting mo saying my brother had died on the above date. 

Worthing "R- K. EuJort " 

Tlie second case I quote is a much longer and more 
elaborate one, and we owe its receipt to Dr. Hodgwn 
while in America, 

There are many partially similar records 0! people 
becoming aware ol an accident in which some near 
relative was injured or killed : and it is noteworthy that 
the emotion caused by injury soems as likely to convey 
such an impression os anything pertaining to death 
itscll ; hut the point of tlx* lolk>wing narrative is that 
a complete stranger Iwantc improved with facts which 
were happening at a distance, without the slightest 

r ional Intoreat In any one concerned— so that it swms 
make in favour of a general clairvoyant faculty 
rather than fw any fpiritigtic explanation. The prefix 
P, az 4 is merely a clawificatory reference number. 

V. tit. Dream 

Thu holloaing cn«e tins some resemhlnm* tn Mrs, Stork'i 
'vi*™ 0 '*. °* whteh *n see mist was pabllsbsd in I'A.ni.um’ at 
l»r Li lift, rah 1 p. 370, except that the person whm« fair 
represented tn the dream was In the enw here mntrd entirely 
unknown to tlie dreamer llio account is written by Mr. H . 
Wsek, Attorney, and comm to im through the American Uinoch 
ol the Society. 

" Courr Hoosk, Sr. P*ut, MtNN., Falvutry icrt. 1&02 
1 believe 1 have had n remarkable experience About mill 
night on the 20th day o( December, headame and fatigued, I 
letl my study where 1 had been poring oiw unlnitdring law text, 
and cum Wag to my chamber dent, fell into bed for the night. 

” Nothing unusual had tramplred lo my affairs that day. and 
vet, when I gave myself to rest, my brain boned 00 with n 
myriad fanclsa. I lay an hour, awake and Winking Ufa en 
over-fed owL The weird Intonation of an okl kitchen doth 
fell upon my ears but famtly, as it dongtd the hour of two. 
The sound of the clock chins; had hardly died when I became 
conKxius (of] my position in a passengei'coach on the St. Paul. 
MinneopolH and Omaha railroad. I was journeying to Duluth. 
Minnesota, (torn St. Paul. In which latter place I had gone to 
simp. 1 won aware that l had bwn on tee train about focc 
houre and that I was somewhere osar tbo town of Shell Loin. 
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Wit.. distant from St P*ul about e.ghty miles I had often 
been over tbn rood, and at I ixwccd through Use coach window, 
I reccwnu*!, in tlie moonlit tcenc, features of country and 
hat»l«tico I had sum tcfoie. We wore plunging on, almost 
tiradkroly at it aMBMd, when I faniutd I heard and was atnctlod 
from my revnnc by a piercing aliriek, which wot protracted into 
a citrous meaning and a. If tome human creature were 

suffering mme ludrous lorlure. 

" I hen I felt tin train grind lieovily to an awkward atop 
There was a -uiVten commotion fore nnd nft Train man with 
lanterns htirrlnl through my car Mint Jtoiod eraplO>'<« near tlie 
engine I could soe th* light" ttaali here and tliere. breiile nnd 
beneath the cars ; brake m<m moved aloag the whorl. in group*, 
the pipe voice Of the conductor nnd the awe-stricken cry of tha 
black porter Inluaed a livening ren-o to n scene which 1 dal not 
readily understand. Instinctively 1 roneludod that an accident 
had happened, ot perhaps that a break to the train hod occasioned 
that indden uprising of tram men A nunuto Inter I was out 
upon tbo rend l*d, The bruaqoe and buay aaarch and the 
diiturbod maimer of the attendants did not propitiate elaborate 
inquiry frota a curious paswnger, •“ l woe nppnuod to be told, 
in very ugly enappiU. hrglUh lira! It I had eye. I might sou for 
myself that ' eorr* one got killed. 1 reckon Everybody moved 
and octad In a spirt t of stealth, and each, it appwreil aa patted a 
iMirriWe 1 II ml ' Tlie truck* were being uaMBlMd Irem tho 
mat nf tlie tram forward. Hood rploti.hu. war* dlwovorod on 
nearly all the I -.ring. unde, tier entire train. WWi tho gang 
w.h<0 on# of lh# forwaid call, all llnhta w»ti# C#at upon a truck 
which wan llUrally scrambled with what fiprftMl to 1» brAlits— 
human brains. tvfctatly, for amooH doU wm# tmall tufta 
cd human balr. Thu truck. particularly, must have ground 
over tho balk of a human body, livery hxture botwum tb# 
wheals was tiaaartd with tb# cruieoft oow of tom# <ju#h*d victim. 
Hut where wai tbt body, or at l#*M its member# t 1 ho tnicki 
were covered only with a pulp of mangled remnant*. Tbe Mich 
for what apomrixl of tho killed was extended 500 yard a back of 
th* train and all about tbe right-of-way with no more entislactory 
result than to ocewricmally find n blood-stained tie. 

" All band# boarded tb# train ; many declaring that It *11 an 
unuiunl mishap on a railroad which left lueh uncertain trace of 
iU victim. Again 1 felt the tram thundering on through tb# 
turnt piae wastes of northern Minnesota. Aa I rtciinsd there 
In my berth. I reflected upoo th# cxptritoc# ol the night, 
and often btfwddlcd my sleepy head in an eilort to understand 
how a train, pushing along at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
could to grad and triturate a vital bulk, staining only truck# 
behind the engine, union tho kllkO at tho fatal time wore upon 
the truck or huddled closely by it l condoled, therefore, that 
th# body being destroyed under the train had been concealed 
near tbe bespattered fixtures of the car X had rood of death to 
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tramps stealing ridio by hiding there wives under or bitweeu 
can. and finally I dKmtaed meditation— oteurxd tliat another 
unfortunate lUnerant had l>eeo mashed out oi existence. 
llomUel > shuddered and awoke— relieved to coraprcbrod 
it all a drama. 

“ Now tin fact that the foregoing is an arcunite atataiMnt o( a 
dream experienced by mo ia not a matter lor marvel. Taken 
alone, th«e la nothing temarkobla In the tune at which thin 
virion blackened ay deep. The npetl was upon me between 
two and tlueo o'clock in the mcenUiR- of that I am certain I 
am tnutive ol the nine, because. when I awoke, I hand the 
.lock distinctly, us it struck three. 

" On tlio morrow, I, — who usually forget on ordinary dream 
long before hreakfaat -recounted to the family the doUHs of 
the night 1 distraction. From my hour.™ them followed only 
the ordinary comment" of how gliutly and how shocking the 
story was na told and how atrungo the naturo of the aotidenl— 
Mef no fiirlt 0/ <*• Aotfy W teim fo uml Ihe tatter cUr.unutanco 
wii". to me abo, rjuite on unusual feature ot niilroud casualty. 

' The owing following the night id tho dream (December 
Soth), at 1 o'clock. I returned to my homo. stemmed Utto my 
study, and, « I am in the habit of doing, 1 «l...c«fal a pan of 
the Si /W DtipaUk. a daily evening nwmpanr It had boon 
casually folded by a previous reader, m that In nicking It up 
(tally, the article which 11ml fixed my attention read : 

•' ' Fate ot a tramp Horrible death en-rlancad by an 
unknown man on the Omaha Hoad. Hit remains scattered lor 
miles along the track by tho merdlasa wheels, 

•' Duluth, Dattmttar y>— Itveiy truck on the incoming 
Omaha train from St Paul tin. morning wire splaahod with 
blood. Traill men did rot know there had Iwm art accldeot 
(ill they utnved here, bnt think Bins unfortunate man must 
have been stenlrng a ride l*tw««n $t. Haul and thin city. Trine 
men on a Inter train elate that a man's leg wan (mini! by them 
at Spooner, and that for two mile, this eld* the tracks were 
scattered with nlooca ot flesh and botie, Them Is no posslbhs 
means of Identification * 

" Here was an evident valuation of ad that tranepired U. mv 
mind between two and three o'clock 00 the previous night I 
reflected, and tho more I pondered tbs faster I became con- 
vinced that I had been in some myatarloos form, spirit or element, 
wttnesa ol the tragedy remit tail In the columns of the pretrs- 
thnt my vision was period as to general details, and the Imprre- 
rtion comptote and exact to time, plsce. and circumstance. The 
next morning I scanned the p«-r ol tha Hicure Fr,n of Decem- 
ber (ist. and r rod the following paragraph 

" 1 Unknown man killed. Shelf Lake, Wi*. Special telegram. 
December soth. — Fragments ol the body of an unknown man 
were picked up on cie rallied track to-day Po.oco,. of the 
$*ai e body were also found oo over 100 miles of tbo xaJroeil. He 
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a rtipposed to have been killed by the night train, but just 
-bore it not known ' 

’• With thu came the conviction to me that, living and aaloep 
too mile* Irons the ptico oi the killing. I hint bom eutycctcd to 
tho phantom-sight oi an nctoel ottlitrceioe on the Omaha rail- 
pud. a* vivid and in tiuth <W I l<ave stated it above. 

1 have not wriUon tilt* account because Maik Train and 
other authors have piihitshed in current maguiioce then ex- 
periences in what a termed Mrntal Telepathy <ir Mental Tole- 
urauhy. Oa the contrary, liavini; nod a number •>! tho-i 
article*. I have hesitated 10 utter, at authentic. -hat I now 
Mii’V* to he a material nad etrlklng evidence Ol tlic extent, the 
rainier, and the pom i hell tin ol this o;cult phenomenon. 

'• H.M.xt W. Wack." 



In MjjrJy to Dr, Ilodguon'e inquiries, Mr. Work wrote; - 



” Sr. r»tn., Pdmry iol», i ho* 

<• Mv Dean Sin.— Bepiylng to ynui vithiod favour ol the 
rath Inat.. I will **y that yon err i tgU In tmdemtuml.iiK that my 
Mvmir.t oi the dr*am Mbraittad to your Society la a true narrative, 
"I rroOirm every word ol it. and give yon my tntteno (uem/jnro 
llk*l, a. I have atatml. I inlormcd tie IMnlty amt Manila ol tha 
dream and It* detail-. Iidoie I had llw rtivt uuep-ton that tho 
imUIn pram ever hmd umtalmd in ever would contain a 
nl aucli an actual iwcnvrenn-. 

" II dnlrabie I -HI nuke alMavit ai to the truth ol the 
ml— tan ” ot tlt« minitlvo la your lianila 
*• I eocln.. a low corroborative letter*, the -ignati.r- «•. which I 
pcotured yuaUrday, I’rbruaiy lgth. II thm aorvo you, well 
and good. 

- IlAtrav W. Wack." 



The following were the corroborative letter* enclowd 

(r) "St. Paul, Pitnary vMh, iBp* 

*' G»htli*ikm, — K cforrinn to on ooeouot ol a dream mlv 
milted to you by Mr. Harry Week ol tbta esty whloh 1 have 
trad. I beg leave to add tbs foOowtOg lacta corroborative ol the 

■ Alter careful consideration ol tlw article. I find that the 
•tory ol the dream on Iterator agtb-aoth is in aobetance 
identical with tliat which wu related by Mr Wack at bicakfaat 
on the Plotting ol December 50th. 1891. On that occasion 
Mr. Wack Mated that be had boon agitated the previous night 
liy a dream o( unusaai leotnreA and then, at tho rojocat of those 
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pmicnt. he rccitvd what now appears in hit atticle, which 1 have 
I list perused far this first tlnre On the evening ol Dcember 
loth. 1801, “hen Mr. Work discovered the newspaper item, 
I,- again mentioned the dream and called my nttentiau to the 
Dewapapai Item, and several oi tho (ami!* dincuracd tho matter. 
On the morning o( December jist. another ne»»|or>or dlppiag 
bear mg on the name mutter way dotiatod by ttie (amily. 

" Aside (roil! tire unusual fmliirm and Iddeootnras o! tlu* 
dream, there was nothing to sturtle us. until the newspaper 
nccoant* ilovelopol tlie allalr In a reyvtorlon- went*. Tire 
find veruon oi the dream uas risen in tire monsing o( Di.nrabor 
toth. Tire first newspaper dispatch rmiwMiod and waa die- 
(..vered I11 the ovening o( the mine day. I lire I know o< my oun 
knowledge, being pivwnt on ouch occasion. 

" hint. Ma«o»b»t U. MacotmiD " 



(a) *’Sr. I’.tlt, MrKtr., Mntsry aoi*. iHyi 

" Gnnrinsuw.— I have read the latter ol Mrs. Macdonald, with 
whom I slutod on Decansbee ayth, totb, 31 *t. rind dnyo Mlo-lng. 
and with your permission I will say tlust I olao -as present sit 
tuck (eat when Mr Week mentioned the dream, and at dianrr 
(0 0 in I when Mr. W«ck callr.1 our attention to tho ncw»pai«ei 
item, which ha then declared was a positive vrrtfir»t»m at tho 
dream he aaperioiwod the night Iwlore I liavo nod the aecoutu 
ol tho dream, end I believe it to Ire pwci «u|y as I imdreatrod It 
Horn Mr. Wack’e acoount given on tire morning ol December 

Jo<'n. !*>>«• „ _ „ „ „ 

Rosa 11. IMituio* 



( 3 ) -St. Paul, Fit rs-ry *<»*. l*«* 

•• Gamt.Menw,- Having read tire foregoing letters at Mu 
M nod on aid nod Miss Rene B. Hamilton, and l*tng familiar -sth 
the (acts nod incidents therein aet forth, 1 would add ray wider**- 
raent to them a* being In strict ncootd with the truth. 

. "Mr. Wack »Ulcd bln dream as he has written of It In the 
article which I understand Ire lute submlttod to you. on the 
mom log of Decerab-e 50th. iBpi. He retire upon and drew 
our attention to the nowspaper atUcWo In tho ovening of Dre.tn- 
ber 30th. and on the morning of Dwcraber )tat 1891. It won 
these newspaper dispatches wliich cade the dream intereitng. 
mid thereafter it was freely discussed. 

•' C. E. McDokajjs " 

Mr. H. W. Smith, an Associate Member ol tho American 
Branch, writes to Dr. Hodgson in connoiUoa with the case 
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“ Omci of Surra A Austrian. Cowauaro* Merchants, 

•• a^o. E. t otm Stack. Produce Exchange, 
m St. Taul, Minn , April i.jiA. 1S92 

•• My DbaR Sir. — I t ha* l«cn (01 iuo to accept Mr. 

VV*ck’« invitation to meet at hi* lOQM the witnwra lm cited 
in hi» commuBlcation to you. I havo a!ri*ftc 5 y written you ot 
my preliminary interview with Mr Wack, and it confirm* ut 
my cm irund tho hieh opinio* whlcl» I pr.tv.rH..ly hold of lum 
through our acquainUncuifcip, utm.lmg nvoi a sorlM o ( yum. 
There u no rcownnblii doubt In my mind that. Iha tlateinceil ho 
maker ii nbeianUaUy coirocl, »l lcn»l ai reipwt* any and all 
nllegationi of lari Of couno the nppli'atioo o« tint- fact, 
lo an unknown lotto ii a mallei upon which I ennnot itneaU. 

•' lliaonar W. Jami •• 

Instances like thUare by no means solitary, ami what- 
ever view we take of them we have to include them in 
the roll of facts demanding explanation— *n explanation 
which may not bo readily toetlicommg. It may be 
prennmod that as far as they go thuy make against the 
spiritistic hypothecs In any simple or direct form ; and 
that is why In a book like this it ia noccssary to emphasise 
them. 

Meanwhile, all wc arc sure of h that Information l« 
obtained by some mediums which » entirely beyond 
their conscious knowledge, ai>d occasionally fcaiyund the 
conscious knowledge of everyone present. But as to 
how this lucidity ia attuned wc arc ns yet in tho dork ; 
though wo must ultimately proceed to consider the pos- 
sibility that it is by some sort of actual communication 
from other intelligence*, akin to tho conveyance of 
information in the accustomed and ordinary human way, 
by rumour, by conversation, and by the press. 

Incidents that scorn to point to some form of super- 
normal communicaticsi are exemplified in tlie experi- 
ments of Dr. von Eeden of Bussum, in Holland, with 
Mrs. Thompson at Hampstead, — a lady who is referred 
to more particularly in Section IV. of this book (See 
his paper on sittings with Mrs. Thomnson in Procttdings, 
S.P.R., vol. xvii., especially np. 86-7 and 112-115). 
Dr. van Eeden, having cultivated the power of controlling 
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his own dreams, so as to be able to dream ol performing 
actions which lit had planned while awake, airangeu 
with Mis. Thompson that lie would occasionally call 
" Nelly" (her ''control”) in his ditama alter returning to 
Holland, and that if she heard him calling she should 
tell Mr. Piddington, who was in charge of the sittings, 
at his next sitting. On three occasions, in January and 
February 1900, some success was obtained in these 
experiments; that is. "Nelly" stated that she had 
hcaid Dr. van Ecdcn calling, and had *' fcoen to see 
him " ; the dates she gave writ approximately, though 
not exactly, the same as those recorded in his diary of 
dreams ; but on each occasion she gave details, which 
wtie afterwords verified, ns to his circumstances at the 
time. On a fourth occasion (April 19th, 1900), when 
"Nolly” stated that she had been to see Dr. van Eeden, 
he had no dream of her at the time, hut she cave a 
description of his condition which corresponded with 
what it had been during the early part of the same 
month. 

A case of a somewhat similar kind is the one recorded 
in Dr. Hodgson's report on Mrs. Piper (Ptvcm lings, 
vol. viH., p. 190), where Mr. N. N. in America relate* 
that Mi's. Piper’s control, " Dr. Phinuit," had said that 
ho would visit Mr. N.’a dying father in England about 
certain matters connected with Ills will, and where later 
on it was reported by those attending the dying latlier 
that ho had complained of the presence of on obtrusive 
old man, (This co*« is quoted below, see page 116.) 



CtAUtVOYANCB OF THE DYING 

The extra lucidity of the dying is a thing so often 
asserted that it has become almost a commonplace ; and 
tome times, as in the case of children, it would seem to 
eclipse mere imagination — as for instance, when a dying 
child welcomes, and appears to lie welcomed by, its 
deceased mother. But these visions and auditions, 
which are unmistakably common, arc usually of things 
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beyond our ordinary cognisance, so that for (he man 
pan they have to be relegated to the category ol tie 
unverifiablc. Occasion, illy, however, we have records ol 
a kind ol clairvoyant (acuity whereby terrestrial occur- 
rences also an* pereeivwl by persons who in health had 
no such power ; and these are worthy of attention,— 
especially those which arc rccipiocal. nrixlucing an 
I in preplan at both ends ol a Icricitiiul fine, as i( tlsc 
telepathic and less material made ol coinnumication 
had in their caw; already begun. 

The extant description* ol dying utterances are very 
much like the utterances in the waking sluges ol Mr* 
Piper’s trance, to bo sultoquciilly lucntionod— and these 
do not appear to be random or luciminglcss saying, but 
do really cortr&jxmri to some kind ol reality, since in 
them the appearance ol strange', is fre«|uently dcscrilxxl 
correctly and meiwrec* an 1 transmitted which have a 
definite meaning. Moreover, the look ol ec»tu*y on Mm 
Piper’* lace ut 11 certain »togu ol the waking process is 
inunilestly Mmilnr to that scon on Hip laces ol some 
dying people ; ami both describe tire subjective vision* 
asol something more beautiful and attractive than those 
of rath. 

Whether lire dying really have greater telepathic 
power as agents, which i* what is assumed in tho ordinary 
teleuathic explanation ol Phantasm* ol the Living, is 
doubtful, bet that they sometimes have greater sensi- 
bility as percipients seems likely ; and sometime* the 
event which they are describing is likewise apprehended 
by another person at a distance,— thus appearing to 
demonstrate reciprocal telepathic influence. There i* a 
snail group cases illustrative ol the reciprocal clair- 
voyance ol the dying,— I can only quote an illustrative 
case or two from the lew which are well evidenced, 
which come up to the standard ol tire Society for 
Psycliical Research in this matter— but I omit the 
authentication in quoting them, and L also abbreviate, 
a* I only here wish to indicate the kind of thing. 

The writer ol the following account is Colonel B., 
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a well-known Irish gentleman. Ho explains that his 
wile engaged to sing with her daughter* n Miss X., who 
was training M a public singer but who ultimately did not 
come out in that capacity, having married a Mr. Z. 

Six or seven years afterwards Mrs. H. . who was 
•lying, in the presence of her husband spoke of voices 
she ItOBid, singing, saying that die had hraul them 
several tiroes that day, and that there was one voice 
among them which she knew, but could not remember 
whose voice it was. 

"Suddenly six stooped aivd saMI. pointing over my hiud,” 
say* Colonel 11., " ' Why. tbero the is in tha corner ot the room ; 
II u Jut is X. . sba is com me on ; site «• loaning ovut you alio has 
hot linnita up ; «lu> M reaving : do look ; six) is going.' I tinned 
hut could h» nothing Mia. H. than said, ' Site is gone All 
thoio things ftho hearing ot singing and Iho vision ot the singot| 

I imagined to b« tlu> phanU'i«i of a dying poison. 

"Two day* aKsr-srds. taking up tha TImoi newinaper. I 
mw roooided Oi# doath oi Julia 2, wtle cl Mr. Z. I -as ss 

uatounded that in a dsy or so alter the lunoial t v*>t up to 

and asked Mr. X. II Mr*. 2., his daughter, -as dead. He said. 

* Yee. poor thing, stio died ol puerperal lover. On tha dsy she 
died she began Missing in tlio morning, and «"« and sang unUI 
■he dlod/ " 

The cow next quoted I* a curious Incident connected 
with a deoeoMd child, obtained in one of the bereaved 
mother's slttinp with Mr*. Piper in America, at a time 
when Phlnuit was In control. 

It is the concluding portion oi a long and striking 
series of communications, extremely characteristic of 
identity, which are quoted both in lluman Personality, 
vol. li. 2457. and in Proc. S.P.R.. vol. xiii. pp. 386-9- 
The mother's testimony is thus reported 

The -mark, made al her second sitting suggest that ” the 
little book ” in the child's mind was not this on. Kale* 
wants the little bit ol a book mamma rend by Mr tedald*. Wth 
the pretty bright things hanging Iromlt— mwmma put it inbic 
hands— the last thing she remembers." Mrs. Sutton state* that 
this was a little prsy.r took with n cross and other symbol* in 
v.l«r attached to nbbon* lor marking the place*, and that it 
was wot to her by a friend slur Kakle had cessed to know any 
one except perhaps Cor a passing moment. Mis Svttoa read it 

E 
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■J*a KaSde teemed unconscious, and after KakU'i ieeth placed 
it in l.cc hands to prevent the blood witling in the noils. She 
adds later that Mis. Piper'i hands, when the book was nikel 
lor at the sitting, wsc* put into tho sanse position as KaUa'a 

There U also evidence of reciprocity of an unusual 
kind in connection with the Pipci case ; for " Phinuit " 
has been described us perceived by a dying person at 
a distance, in correspondence with the a.*scrtion of 
Phinuit that ho would go and talk to this Mine person 
about unfair clause* in his will. 

The account of this curious episode is front an 
American gentleman who had had a goal deal of 
experience in Piper sittings, and who does not wunt his 
name disclosed. Of three examples of what he call* 
ptttllctloits, thus obtained, I >rlcct this one, as It 
illustrates the kintl of reciprocal experience of which 1 
am now speaking. The account is corroborated by 
Mr*. ” M. S." 

Apnl sth. iWo 

. . . About the end or Match ol fa.t year I made (Ml* llpre) 
a vUtt (having been tn tho liatitt ol doing u. since early In Feb- 
ruary. about onoa a lortntght). (An I’lnn.ltJ told nw that the 
death ol a near relative ol nuae would occur In about au weak. 
(torn which I should real Is* some pecuniary advantage* I 
naturally thought ol my fa that. who was advanced in years, 
and whow dreuiption Mia Piper had given mo very accurately 
nm* week c* two previously. Sbe bad not spoken ol him •• 
my tntbor but merely as a person nearly connected with mo. 
I Baked her at that aitting whalhii this person was the one -l-i 
would die. but she dwttned to state anythin# more clearly to me. 
My wile, to whom X was then rngeged. went to sec Mrs. Finer 
a low days altcruaids, nod she tc*d her (my wile) thAt my lather 
would d to in a lew wwln. 

About Use middle ol M»y my lather died very suddenly in 
London Item heart failure, when lie was recovciing Irom a very 
slight attack al bronchitis, and the very day that his doctor had 
pronounced him out of dsn#er. Previous to this Mrs. Piper 
las Dr. Phinuit) had to4d me that she would endeavour to in- 
fluence my father about certain matters connected with his will 
before ho dial. Two days niter I received the cable announcing 
his death, my wile and I went to *» Mr* Piper and she (Phinuit} 
spoke ol hie pr*MOM, and ha sudden arrival in the spirit-world 
and said tliat he (Dr. Phmuit) had endeavoured to persuade 
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him in those matters while my lather was sick. Dr. Phlnult 
toM me the state ci the will, and described the principal executor, 
and seal that lie (the executor) would make a certain disposition 
In my favour, subject to the consent of the two other executors, 
w!*e I got to London. England. Thrsa weeks afterwords I 
airivod In London ; found the principal axocotor to bo the man 
Phinult bad described. The will went materially as he had 
stated. The dBpodtxm waa made in my favour; and my niter, 
who was chiefly at my father's bedside the last Hire* days of 
his Ills, told me that ho had ispoatodly oompialnsd of ths 

E tosence ol on old man at the font of hla bod, who annoyed him 
y discussing his prtvnte aflalrs . . . 

ru.y.i 



A similar illustration of reciprocity occurred in the 
case of the lady called " EJUa Mannors," wbo« near 
relative* and friend* concerned In the communications 
were known also to Mr, Myers. 

On the morning after the death of her uncle, called 
F. In the report, afvc deicribod an Incident in connection 
with the appearance of herself to hot unde on his 
death-bed. Dr. Hodgson's account ol this is in Pro- 
crodingt S.P.R., vol. kill. p. 37#, o» follows:— 



death was la a Boston iiioraln* paper, 
way to Iho si trio* I Ur flnt 
wi.tln* of' tho sitting came from Madams 



lha sitting. 

Elsas, without my 



Tho txitlcs of his [F.‘s] 
nod I happen'd to sss ft on my 
witting of tho Utting came frotr 
expecting it. She -rots clearly and strongly, sxpMInlng 
F. was them with her, but unat& to speak directly, and Hist she 
wnlied to slvo an account ol how she had helped F. to roach her. 
Sha Mid that alia had I asm prerent at his death-bod, and had 
spoken to him. and sho repeated what she had said, an unusual 
loan of expression, and indicated that he had hmnl and recog- 
nised her. This was confirmed to detail la ths only way possible 
at the time, by a vary Intimate Wand ol Madams Eisa and 
myself, and also of the nearest surviving relative of F. I ehowtrf 
my Wend the account of tho sitting ; and to this friend, a day 
or two later, the relative, who was pre**ot at the death-bid, 
stated spontaneously that F. when dying saw Madame F-llea 
who was tptakiag to him, and he repeated what she was saying. 
Tlie expression so reputed, which the relative quoted to my 
fixod, was that which I had received from Madame Elisa through 
Mrs. Piper's trance, when the death-bed incident was ot course, 
entirely unknown to me. 
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Wjutwg of Fokeicx Languages 

Instances in which foreign language* unknown to the 
medium are written or *poken are comparatively rare. 

At a MttioD in iBgj. wk*o Madame Ulna Mann ora was " com- 
munlcotuig. Mine Italian »u written by request, the lady 
being o> familiar with Italian ae with English, but only two or 
throe common wotd-i were dsclphsmbio. Tho Itrat n.»n o( 
eittm and communicator warn riven, and the Ia»t name wo* both 
written and afterward* given by G.P. to PhinaiL Somo of the 
writing w»a of a pfiional character, and some about tho watch 
IconoamUig which inquiry hud boon mode) . and G.P, Mated 
corioclly. rare' #«*, tliat Ilia •Uter i mother wa» preaent (la 
'• spsrit with the communicator, amt that he hlmmll did not 
know hot. Tho real nama are very uncommon. Tho Italian 
for ” It la well, Patience," wb» whispend at the end ol Ilia Hitting 
at though by direct control o! the voice ol Madam* lilua. 

Further attempt* were mode to »pcak and write 
Italian, but not much was >aid, and thr writing woo 
not vciy legible. Concerning this Dr. Hodgson 
remark* 

" An I have mentioned elsewhere (Report, pp. 393, 
332), the intelligence communicating by writing ii not 
conicious of the act of writing. The chief difficulty 
apparently in getting another language written by the 
hand is that strange word* tend to be written phon- 
etically unlew they arc thought out slowly letter by 
letter. The writing i* usually much more legible now 
then it was during the period of the record* from which 
I am quoting, when there was frequently much difficulty 
in deciphering even tlie simplest English words. It 
was therefore not surprising that to little of the Italian 
written by Madame Elisa was decipherable." 

This does not appear to be a strong case, but tlie 
next one Foems to me better : 

Dr. Hodgson reports the following case in a sitting 
which a Mr. Vernon Briggs bad with Mrs. Piper in 
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October 1893 (Proc. S.P.R., xiii. 3.17 ; or Hum. Pert. 
ii. 244). 

Tim communication purported to come Irom * Hoaolulu boy 
named Kalua. who became much attached to Mr. Briggs during 
a sue mreiths’ stay o( Mr. Briggs In Honolulu in iM.. and who 
followed Mr. Briggs tack to Boston under somewhat rumantx 
clicumstancnt to iWj. Ho was soon sent back to h« native 
Island, but again rotumod to Boston, ivhero ha WW shot to 18B0, 
In 1 nallors’ Bethel, whether Intentionally of not was unknown, 
rnere was some suspicion against a Swede who was imprisoned, 
but there was no evidence against him, and ho was holly dls- 
< haiged. Tho Swede said that Kalua had ac.idenUUy shot 
Wmaalf with a rtvolvar, and eventually oonfctacd that after the 
accident he had hinuelf hidden the revolver behind a flue, 
where, after taking part of the chimney down, it wan found. 
Mr. Biiggs had taken a handkerchief belonging to Kalea with 
him to the sitting, Kalua had boon shot through the heart, and 
ttmre was some contusion apparently about the locality of the 
suffering. " stomach " and " alda " being mentioned, under what 
appeared to be tlm direct oootrot of tit. voice by " Kalua" and 
Mr llr lug* asked if it war Kalun 1'litoult thm epokc tor 
" Kalua.' who said Hat ha dal not kill himself, that he hod 
boon gambling with tho other man who disputed with him and 
shot him, but did not moan to. and who threw tho revolver 
" Into the hot boa where the peppiseare” (meaning the " furnace " 
and the uiali and lild lilt purse umtor tin strrn where he 
was killed. " Kalua " alto said there w« shrubbery nrer It. 
The csllar of tlm house was examined, but no purse was found, 
and there was no shrubbery In the cellar. "Kalua " tried to 
write Hawaiian, but the only "ordinary" wordi deciphered 
were " lot " (moaning uveuM 1. which he made daily for Mr. 
Briggs) which was written clearly nod frequently. and an 
attempt at " aloha "-greeting, moult bled to get the answer 
to the uumtion wtmre Kalya's fathor was, bat cosild only iiKceed 
In s.itlng " Hiram." Hut tho wrlung gave the answer 
" Hawaiian Islands." In reply to the qeeatlon which one, 
the answer In writing was Kawal. but Diktat! mtd Tawal. The 
word is spelt Kawal. but H pronouncid Tawal by tho natives of 
tho aland itself amt In the Island where Kalua was bore. The 
natives of the other islands call it Kawal 

Cases In which the lucidity or clairvoyant faculty is 
not limited to the present, but apparently anticipates the 
future, are sufficiently important to deserve a separate 
chapter ; for it is manifestly extremely difficult to con- 
template such a faculty. 
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CHAPTER X 
PKB VISION 

LI ITHERTO wo havo deoil only with knowledge of 
* 1 live present and tl** past : hut assertions arc made 
that there is a kind of lucidity occasionally attainable 
by healthy peoplo which is beyond the powers of tiny 
ordinary intelligence, even aided bv telepathy; inas- 
much as knowledge U sometimes cxnlbltM not only of 
occurrences at a distance but also of events which havo 
not yet happened, and which could not by any process of 
reasoning to inferred. 

Is it possible to bocome aware of event* before 
they have occurred, by moans other than ordinary 
scientific prediction f 

The anticipation of future events I- n power not at 
all necessarily to be expected on a Spiritistic or any 
other hypothesis; it is a separate question, and will 
have important bearings of its own. An answer to 
this question in the affirmative may vitally affect our 
metaphysical notions of "Time, but will not of 
necessity havo an immediate bearing on the existence 
in the universe of intelligences other than out own. 
A cosmic picture gallery (as Mr. Myers call* it), or 
photographic or phonographic record of all that has 
occuucd or will occur in the universe, may concctv 
ably— or perhaps not conceivuMy — In some sense exist, 
ami may to partly open and dimly decipherable to the 
lucid part ol the automatist’s or entranced poison's 
mind. 

But the question foi us now is whether we can 
obtain clear and unmistakable proof of the existence 
of this foreseeing power in any form. It is not an 
easy thing to establish beyond any kind of doubt. 
Casual ana irresponsible critics have said tliat docu- 
mentary evidence, such as a postmark on a letter 
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which detailed an event either not vet happened or 
certainly not known by ordinary method* at the date 
of the postmark (like a recent shipwreck in mid-ocean 
for instance), would be proof positive to them of »me- 
thing occult. A writer In The Nineteenth Century coct 
so far as to say t hat a document thus officially mined by 
a Post Office clerk would Nr worth thousands of pounds 
to the British Musoum. If so it would be singularly easy 
to get rich. I believe that a postmark on an envelope 
would satisfy some of these critics I but a postmark on 
the document itself would be entirely convincing, 

I wonder some enterprising forger has not cn- 
deavourod to gull a leading journal by an elutorale 
account say, of the Victoria disaster, or the Santander 
cxplceion, or the Messina earthquake, written on 
fool-cap paper transmitted Wank through the post, at 
small cost, In preparation for any such striking event ; 
or perhaps on paper subsequently covered with previous 
postmarks by a genial Post Office friend, and decorated 
with red tap by a live Government clerk I 

The feeling that everything done by a Post Oftco 
official Is conclusive, is ol the same order as the opinion 
that barristers or criminal judges or medical practitioners 
are the only people fit to investigate unusual mental 
phenomena, becauso their practice makes them familiar 
with the warping* of the human mind. 

But to consider the caso of a medical practitioner ; 
a* I understand « doctor's businew, it i* to cure an 
abnormality If he can, not to prolong and investigate 
it, True, a doctor may be a scientific man in addition, 
but qua physician he is out of his element a* a general 
investigator, and a* a leading practitioner he has very 
Httlc spare time. Were it not so. the record against 
the profession— the attitude the main tody of doctors 
has taken or used to take to everything r.ew— would be 
not only pitiful, as it is, but essentially disgraceful. 

But about this question of postmarks. Let it not 
be thought that I claim that their evidence is worth- 
less. As evidence subsidiary to testimony they may 
be very valuable, and every effort should be made to 
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gel them ; my contention only is that they do not dis- 
pense with testimony. 

This I hold is the function of all circumstantial 
evidence, or of any automatic record ; it lessens the 
chance of self-delusion or over-exuberant imagination, 
it can never be held to suard against fraud. If a 
couple of friends by interchanging letters, with their 
dates verified in some cold-blooded official manner, arc 
able to establish foreknowledge of events such as could 
hardly be guessed or Inferred, then their testimony is 
strengthened by the date-marks to this extent Either 
the things happened as they say, or they are in some 
sort of collusion to bear false witness and deceive. 
One could only grant them the loophole of self-deception 
on the alternative of something very like insanity. 

That is how these automatic records, photographs 
ami the like, may be so valuable— a-, supplementary to 
human testimony— never as substitutes for it. 



Anticipation op Evbjst* 

Have we any trustworthy evidence at all os to the 
power of foreseeing unpredictable events ? Strange to 
say, wn have, but it is not yet sufficient in volume to 
justify any gcocralimtion : it is only enough to cause 
us to keep on open mind, even In this direction, and 
be ready critically to scrutinise future evidence as it 
arrives. Mis. Sidgwick's paper on the evidence for 
Premonitions is in voL v. of Proceeding* S.P.R. 

1 attach no high importance to predictions of Illness 
and death : they may represent an unusual power of 
diagnosis, but need not represent anything more. 
Besides, a great number of these predictions fail ; so 
much so that a prediction of this kind now hardly 
perturbs an experienced person who receive* it. 

And even the successful prevision of an accident 
must be attributed as a rule to accidental concordance 
unless it is accompanied by an exceptional amount of 
detail. 
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The following case is contained in Mrs. Sidgwick's 

B ier, Proceedings, vol. v. p. 3J3. It is fiom an engine- 
ver who was interviewed afterwards by an agent of 
the S.P.R. in America. 

(In 1851] I «■»> firicK “ looomotlvo, a Bn* new pastangcr engine, 
built for and Just Horn the shop. I thought raystU locry 

to U on such a fin* eng.no. and was proud ot my poation. O* 
night, May aoth. i8jj. I dreamed that the tram ran through a 
slvaltow cot. and camo out on a high atone bridge, over which the 
train [iaaitx). and then Uie engine tamed over down tht hank 
vxtie 70 feat, Into the liver. I meo toned my dream thi next 
morning to the family with whom 1 wae living. Tlie lady [now 
deadl t»a irr 1 *u going to ho killed, but 1 told her that In 
ray dream I had aauranra that 1 should not be hurt. On the 
tor tod rooming alter my dream, we were tent over n part ol 
the road with which I woa not familiar, ami prnently tame to n 
alialloa cut. and I aaw a number ol men ahead mi the iroik. 
The engineer wae nt*r-el|jhwd ami did nol are them. I oallod 
to him to slop lira engine ; lie triad to do ap. bat the track wae 
wet. and earing that part ol the track ahead had hem token up. 
he lumped firm the engine. 1 remained 00 It and tiled to Mop 
It llelore title could be done, we were 00 a Motie bridge, and 
I could not get Oil. The engine left the track, and at the otbrr 
end ol the bridge turned over twice l»lore it reached the tottwn, 
and I with It. receiving but a email Match, hew I do not know. 
I climbed the bank, and looking bock, raw |uat what I had earn 
In my dream. The brldro w»« 100 loet lor*, with live MOM 
an hoi. M '•»' HlHb. and ftia bank do-n which the engine rolled 
jo leet. 



Tut Mabmoxtel Ca*b 

TIio perception ol incident* at a distance is common 
enough, but the perception of incidents in the future is 
tare. The following election from experiences of this 
kind received by Mr*. Verrall must serve as an example 
ol the few trustworthy cases I know of (Pm. S-P.R., 
vol. xx p. 331). 

On December nth, iodi— r.n. towards the cad of the 
first year in which Mrs. Verrall had developed the power 
of automatic writing— her hand wrote as follows 

Nothing too mean, the trivial helps, give* cooMenc* Haaee 
this. Fred and a candla la the dim light. Marmoatel ho waa 
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reading on a sola or in lied— there nas oaly a candle’s light 
She will surely remmihor tlui. The book was lent, not his own- 
lie talked about It 

Then there appeared a fanciful but unmistakable 
aftenipl at the name Sidgwick. 

No meaning was conveyed by the above, but the 
concluding effort naturally suggested that Mrs, Sidgwick 
should be applied to. This 'va 3 done ; and her leply, 
received on December 17th, said that she could make 
nothing of it but would report if the name Mannontel 
turned up. 

Mrs. Verrall was now away from home and had 
decided to abandon writing till her return. But all the 
17th she was so disturbed by a desire to write llmt she 
mado time, and that evening obtained the following 

I wanted to write. MainxmUl it Halit. It -u a Prooch 
book, n Mamotr I iliink. FM»y <u«y blip, Souvenir* do IVuiy, 
w Homy. Memos tel wee not 00 'ho cover— die book woe 
bound end -u lent— two volsram In old-laihtoncd blading and 
print It to not la eny parei»-lc 11 on attempt to make tome 
ono nmrmtoi— *0 tncidont. 

"Soon after my return to Cambridge- -Mis. Verrall 
reports — about December 35th, 1001, 1 was looking 
through a list of books— which I lmd glanced nl bclorr 
I>cccinber nth— and found an advertisement ol 
" Mnrmontel, Moral Tutu, selected and translated by 
C. Sainlsbury." This, strange though such an admission 
may seem, was, as far as I could remember, my first 
conscious knowledge of Marmontcl as a French writer.” 

So ends the record of the obtaining of the script. 
The sentence in the first portion "She will surely 
remember this” is a characteristic sotto t wt remark 
which is not infrequent in these scripts,— having the 
same sort of signification as the terminal sentence of the 
second portion. It means that Mrs. Verrall herself will 
surely remember having obtain®! the writing, when at 
some future time the incident described is referred lo. 

Now begins the verification by quite unexpected 
means. 
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In January 1902 Mr;. Vctrall happened to write to a 
friend of hen named Mr. Marsh, asking him to come for 
a week-end visit ; and he replied fixing March 1st. She 
had had no recent communication with him since June 
1901. On February 23rd she sent him a post card to 
remind him of his visit, and he replied with a letter on 
February 24th. 

Mrs. Verrall then reports as follows : — 

" On March ist Mr. Marsh arrived, and that evening 
at dinner lie mentioned that he had been reading 
Marmontel. I asked if he had read the Moral Tain. 
and he replied that it was the Memoirs I was interested 
in this reference to Marmontel, and asked Mr. Marsh for 
particulars about his reading, at the some time explaining 
the reasons for my curiosity. He then told me that lie 

C »t the book from the London IJbiary, and took the 
rat volume only to Paris with him, where he read it on 
the evening of February 20th, and again on February 
2 tut. On each occasion ho read by the light of a candle : 
on the aoth lie was In bed, on the 2i»t lying on two 
chairs. Ho talked about the book to the friend* with 
whom he was slaying in Paris. Tho weather was cokl, 
but there was, ho said, no frost. The London Library 

a is bound, as most of their book* are, not in modem 
nc. but the name * Marmontel ' is on tho back of 
the volume. The edition has three volumes . In Pans 
Mr. Marsh had only one volume, but at the time of hb 
visit to us he had read the second also. 

•• l asked liim whether * Pass y ' or ' Fleury ' would 
* help.’ and he replied that Fleuiy’s name certainly 
occurred in the book, In a note ; he was not sure about 
Pa:-sy, but undertook to look it up on his return to town, 
and to ascertain, as he could by reference to the book, 
what part of the first volume he had been reading in 
Paris. He is in the habit of reading in bed. but ha* 
electric light in his boltoom at home, so that he had not 
lead ’ in bed or on a sofa by candlelight ’ for months, 
until he read Marmontel in Paris. 

" On his return to town Mr. Marsh wrote to me 
(March 4. 1902). that on February 21st while lying on 
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two chairs he read a chapter in the first volume ol 
Marmootcl’s Memoirs describing the finding at Pasty of 
a panel, etc,, connected with a story in which Fleuiy 
plays an important part. 

,r It will thus be noted that the script in December, 
1911, describes (as [presumably] past) an incident which 
actually occurred two and a half months later, in 
February, 1902,— an incident which at the time of 
writing was not likely to have been foreseen by any one. 
I ascertained from Mr. Marsh that the idea of reading 
Marmootel occurred to him not long before his visit to 
Paris. It is probable that had ho not -ocn me almost 
Immediately upon his return, when his mind was full of 
the hook, I should never have heard of his reading it, 
and therefore not have discovered tlie application ofthc 
scripts of December nth and 17th. 

" The description is definite, and in the main accurate, 
There are, however, errors Though tlie weather was 
cold, it does not *ocm to have been actually (reeling 
on citlier of the two nights in queslion ; the book was 
not in two volumes only, at seems implied, though only 
two volume* bad been read when tlie Incident was related 
to me ; the name Marmcntd was on the back of the 
book, though not on the face of the cover ; the binding, 
though not modem, can hardly be described as old- 
fashioned. But the reference to Passy and I-leur\>— 
names which, so far as I con discover, arc not together 
In any passage of Marmontei’s Memoirs except that rend 
by Mr. Marsh on February 2xit— is a precise and, I 
think, remarkable coincidence." 

Two other points may to noted 

(1) That tho script cm December 17th did not accept 
the suggestion that tlie name Mar monte! had anything to 
do with Mrs. Sldgwick ; 

(2) The omission to give any name to the reader of 
Marmontel. 

This latter kind of reticence is characteristic of the 
script ; and, although It may .be superficially regarded 
from a sarcastic point of view, it is really essential to the 
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verification ol the prevision, because if Mr. Marsh's name 
hail been given, Mrs. Venal] would naturally have 
written to him a premature inquiry, which would have 
spoilt the whole thine. 

But inasmuch as she had no inkling ol Mr. Marsh in 
connexion with it, that gentleman was left unconsciously 
to cariy out the anticipation, entirely ignorant ol it and 
uninfluenced by it. 

The anticipation received in December was fulfilled 
in February and was reported on in March. 

The fact that the anticipation was received in 
December is proved by the preservation ol Mrs. 
Sidgwick's letter of December 17th saying that sJ»e could 
make nothing ol it. but that it the name turned up in 
some manuscripts she was then reading she would let 
Mrs. Venal! know, 



Dikumion or I’osunturv 

In his book Mr. Myers contemplated the occurrence 
ol prevision, and dealt with It in many an eloquent 
passage. Tin- following It too eloquent lor the Incident 
just quoted, but it serves to illustrate his view of tla 
possibility ol such tilings 

" Few men have pondered long on these problem* of 
Past and Future without wondering whether Part and 
Future be in very truth more than a name— whether 
we may not be apprehending as a stream ol sequence 
that which is an ocean of co-exlstenie, and slicing our 
subjective yearn and centuries from timeless and absolute 
things. The precognitions dealt with here, indeed, 
hardly overpass the Hie ol the Individual percipient. 
Let us keep to that small span, and let us imagino that 
a whole earth -life is in reality an absolutely instantaneous 
although an infinitely complex phenomenon. Let us 
suppose that my transcendental sell discerns with oqual 
directness and immediacy every clement ol this pheno- 
menon ; but that my empirical sell receives each element 
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mediately, and through media involving different rates 
o( retardation ; just as I receive the lightning more 
quickly than the thunder. May not then seventy years 
intervene between my perceptions of birth ana death 
as easily as seven seconds between my perceptions of 
the flash and the peal ? And may not some inter- 
communication of consciousness enable the wider sell 
to call to the narrower, the more central to the more 
external, ' At Mich an hour this shock will reach you I 
Listen for the nearing roar I ' " 

But let u« consider whether tlierc is any way of 
regarding the fulfilment of a meaningless anticipation 
—such os this of the Marmontel case, just quoted— 
without trenching on so difficult a question as tint 
reality of time ? 

I can only suggest something of the nature of hypnotic 
suggestion, automatically effected. An outside or, let 
us say. a subliminal intelligence gets live record made by 
Mrs. Vcrrall that «n unspecified man will read Marmontel 
on a frosty night lying on a sofa by condlo light, etc,, 
and then Mils to work to try and secure that within the 
next two or throe months sonto man shall do It— some 
one who Is sufficiently a friend of Mrs. Vcrrall to make it 
reasonably likely that in subsequent convematlon die 
may sooner or later hear of the cucumstonco. 

I make the suggestion for wlmt it is worth, as the 
only way that occurs to me of avoiding still more 
difficult notions ;— provided of course wc do not dismiss 
the whole tiring as Invention— which is preposterous,— 
or os chance, which in my judgment is put out of court 
by the amount of detail, and by other incidents of the 
same lateral nature as this one which have also occurred 
In Mrs. Verralis script. 

It may be asked what possible object thore can be 
in thus predicting a perfectly unimportant and common- 
place incident. 

The object, to those associated with the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research, is manifest enough. 
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During the lifelime of Professor Sidgwick and Mr. 
Myers we often discussed what soil of evidence could 
be regarded as conclusive as to the existence of super- 
normal, even if not posthumous, intelligence. And it 
was agreed that prediction of future events of an 
insignificant kind, eucIi as could not be inferred or 
deduced by however wide a knowledge of contemporary 
events,— incidents which were outside the range of any 
nmount of historical or mathematical or political skill, 
--would be conclusive, if obtained in quantity sufficient 
to eliminate chance. It did not at all follow that such 
anticipations were fonitU,—*o far a* we could tell 
tlvcy might to beyond not only normal but nuncniormsl 
powers,— but if possible it was realised Hint they would 
be singularly satisfactory. 

Accordingly It is eminently characteristic of an 
intelligence purporting to be associated In any way with 
the late Professor S-dgwick or the late Mr. Myers that 
attempts of that kind should ho mode. Several attempts 
have now been made with more or lew micccm, and I 
have selected one of them. Othori will be found in 
Mrs. Vcri nil's paper (Proceedings, vol. xx.) in the chapter 
callod " Futnro Events." 



End or Section III. 
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SECTION IV 

AUTOMATISM AND LUCIDITY 
CHAPTER XI 

AUTOMATIC WRITING AND TRANCE SPEECH 



YY/li now enter upon the more detailed consideration 
W of a group of facts, in which of late year* the 
Society has teen remarkably prolifi©— and the general 
truth ol which is accepted without hesitation by all the 

C lnent member* ; who, though they differ In thdr 
iroution, yet receive the evidence with practical 
unanimity on to its interest and importance— receive It, 
that is to say, with all the unanimity that we desire or 

Vhe facts have lod some observers to the rather vogue 
and ill -defined hypothesis that vistas of unlimited 
information lie open to people in a clairvoyant state ; 
as If during unconsciousness a psychical region were 
entered wherein the ordinary barriers between soul and 
soul, or mind and mind, arc broken down. Even this 
surmise must not be rejected without examination, if 
we arc driven to it, but it is not a known w*a mum. 

Naturally it is only when all normal means of obtaining 
information have been scrupulously avoided that any 
problem arises ; but it is generally agreed that the first 
hypothesis that must be made, whenever normal 
explanations thoroughly break down, is that telepathy 
of some kind is occurring from some living person and 
is influencing the sensitive mind or brain of the uncon- 
scious or partially unconscious operator, after tlie 
fashion of an objoctificd and sympathetic dream. 

This hypothesis is extremely clastic, and can be 
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str«rtch«l to cover an immense area; indeed, to get 
beyond it, and definitely find a region which it will 
not cover, is exceedingly difficult. For twenty years 
at least members of the society have been intimately 
acquainted with excellent and astonishing examples of 
trance speaking and automatic writing, and yet they 
have hesitated to make full use of all this material, ana 
have refrained from proceeding in the direction toward* 
which It undoubtedly points, *0 long a* than was a 
chance — even a remote chance— that an established 
vaiiety of telepathy or some extension of it might 
constitute a sufficient explanation. Some seem able 
to hold that telepathy from living people is still 
sufficient— or at least as sufficient as it has ever been— 
and that no further step beyond it need be taken. 
Others are imprests! with the Idea— not without qualms 
and surviving hesitation— that the time has come when 
it may be legitimate and neccNinry to take a further step, 
and to admit, os u working theory, the view which un- 
doubtedly the phenomena themselves suggest— the 
view they liave all the time been, as it were, forcing 
upon us ; namely, that there can be actual telopUhic 
or tdcrglc influence from some outside intelligence— 
the surviving Intelligwico, apparently, of 'ome of tlioie 
who have recently lived on this planet. Than? arc 
represented as occasionally, under great difficulties 
and discouragements, endeavouring to niako known the 
fact that they can communicate with us, by aid of such 
intervening mechanism as is placed at their disposal- 
such as the brain nerve and muscle of an autoniatut 
or medium. The assertion made is that, during the 
temporary suspension of the normal control, discamate 
intelligence* can with difficulty make use of these 
organs for the purpose of translating their own thought 
into mechanical movement, and so producing tome kind 
of speech or writing in the physical world. Such 
utilisation of physiological apparatus, by an intelligence 
to which it does not normally belong, 1* what i* called 
motor automatism, or " tdergy,” or jxpularly— 1 when ol 
an extreme kind—” possession.” 
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It does not by any means follow that the agent or 
intelligence, active in this unusual experience, is neces- 
sarily that of a departed person, but that is undoubtedly 
tlie form which the phenomenon often takes ; so if we 
resign ourselves to be gukled by facts at all, we may 
M well try how far the claim openly and persistently 
made will cany us, before definitely discarding it , And 
if we are going to try it at all, 1 urge that we hail better 
try it frankly and tltoroughly : it had bettor be accepted 

E ivWonally as a working hypothesis and pressed as 
as it will go. That is the way to test any provisional 
hypothesis. Hesitate as long oh you like before giving 
a theory even provisional and tentative acceptance; 
but, once having determined on testing a key or 
theoretical solution, then utilise it to the utmost. Try 
it in all the locks ; and if it continually full* to open 
them, rujoct it ; but do not hesitate each time over the 
insertion of the key. Hadtatc before accepting a 
working hypothesis, not after. If false, its fabencm 
will become apparent by its failure and inability to fit 
the facts. 

Mr. Myers himself pointed out in Numit Personality, 
vol. i. p. 250, that if wo allow ouwclvcs to contemplate 
such a hypothesis it will at least lit in with many othei 
facts ; the innovation that we are called upon to make 
Is to suppose that segments of the personality can operate 
in apparent separation from the organism. * Such a 
supposition, of course, could not have been started 
without proof of telepathy, and could with difficulty 
be sustained without proof of survival of death. But, 
given telepathy, wc have some psychical agency, connected 
with man, operating apart from his organism. Given 
survival, wo have an element of Ins personality— to say 
the least of it— operating when his organism is destroyed. 
There is therefore no very great additional burden in 
supposing that an element of his personality may 
operate apart from his organism, while that onanism 
still exists. 

" Ce n’est que U premier pas qui coflU. If we have 
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once got a man’s thought operating apart from his body 
— if my fixation of attention on, say, the two of diamonds 
docs somehow so modify another man's brain a few 
yards off that he seems to see the two of diamonds 
floating before him — there is no obvious halting place 
on his side till wc come to ‘ possession ' by a departed 
spirit, and there is no obvious halting place on my side 
till we come to ‘ travelling clairvoyance,' with a corre- 
sponding visibility of my own phantasm to other 
persons in the scenes which I spiritually visit." 



Mind and Body 

So let us consider in the first place what occurs 
during the ordinary process of speaking or writing- 
speaking ox writing of the most normal or commonplace 
kind. An Idea Is conceived in the mind, but in order 
to achieve some effect in the material world it must 
move matter. The movement or irarranRenumt of 
matter is all that we ourselves are able (o accomplish in 
the physical universe : the whole of our direct terrestrial 
activities resolve tbom wives into tide, the production of 
changes of motion and arrangement. 

But a thought belongs to a different order of exist- 
ence ; whatever it is, It Is not material ; It is neither 
matter nor force ; il has no direct power over matter. 
Directly and unaided it can move nothing. How then 
can it got itsell translated in terms of motion ? How 
can it, from the psychical category, produce a physical 

cffoct ? 

Physiology informs us, not indeed of the whole manner 
of the achievement, but of part at least of the method. 

The thing that can move matter is called muiele. In 
muscle is located the necessary eneigy, which only 
requires to be stimulated into activity in order to be 
transformed into visible motion and transferred in any 
required direction. 

In a living body, means are provided for stimulating 
its muscles, in the shape of an intricate oirangemaU of 
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nerve fibres, which, when themselves excited in one of 
many way*, can cause the muscle to contract. This 
part of the process is not indeed fully understood, but 
tt is familiarly known. The excitation of the nerves 
•»ay be a mere random twenkiiig, or irritation, by a 
mechanical or electric goad ; but in a living organism 
it can also be produced in a more meaningful and 
economical fashion, by the discharge of energy from a 
central cell, such as exist* in the cortex or grey matter 
ol the brain. This process may also be considered as 
comparatively though not completely understood : the 
central ganglion is clearly tho direct means of getting 
the nerve excited, the muscle contracted, and the direct 
motion pioduced. But wliut in it that stimulates the 
brain ? What is it that desires the particular motion 
and liberates energy from tho appropriate brain cell ? 
In some rases it is mere reflex action : it is some stimulus 
which lias arrived from the peripheral nerve-endings, »o 
ns to evoke response In a central ganglion— any. in the 
spine or tho cereMIum— whence tin- stimulus has 
proceeded to n neighbouring cell and so to the efferent 
nerve fibres. In that case no conscioiunw* It involv'd! ; 
tho psychical element is absent ; there is no intelligence 
or will in tho process, nor any necessary sensation. The 
wriggling ol a worm, and many contortions of tho lower 
animals, may be— shall we say, may be hoped to be ?— 
of this older, 

Buf I am not taking tho case of reflex and unconscious 
action ; I am definitely postulating a thought or idea 
conceived in the mind— operating, so to speak, on the 
will — and determining that there shall be a responso in 
the material world. By what means the stimulus gets 
out of the psychical region into the physical, and 
liberates energy from the brain centre, I have not the 
remotest idea : nor, I venture to say, has any one. 

Tho operation is at present mysterious. But con- 
spicuously it occurs ; it is evidently a rational and I 
should say an ultimately intelligible process,— a process, 
that is to say, on which discovery is possible, though at 
present there has been no discovery concerning it. 
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Somehow or other the connexion is established ; an<l 
by long habit it seems to be established in normal cases 
without difficulty— nay, i at her with singular ease, as 
when a pianist executes in miraculous fashion a compli- 
cated sonata. 

Things may go wrong, energy may be liberated in 
the wrong direction, the wrong muscles may be stimu- 
lated, so that stammering and contortions result. Or 
the mental connexion may be in a state of suspense, 
the mind may be unable to get at the right centre, w> to 
speak, and may refrain from acting on any for a time ; 
in which case we have l»e*ltatloii, aphasia, feebleness 
of many kinds, up to paralysis. Or there effects may 
be due to faults and dislocation in tho physiological 
mechanism,— faults which can perhaps hr discovered 
and set right. If the brain centres am fatigued, also, 
the response is weak and uncertain. Rut when ovary- 
thing physiological is In good liealth. and when the 
conscious self is In good condition, with a definite 
thought that it wants to convey, then ft appears to bo 
able to play upon the brain, os a musician plays upon a 
keyboard, and to get its psychical content transited 
into terms of mechanical motion ; so that other Intelli- 
g ernes, sufficiently sympathetic and suitably provided 
with receptive mechanism, can be made morn or lets 
aware of the idea intended to be conveyed. Which 
means that, by okl of their nerve fibres and brain centres, 
mechanical movements can be translated back into 
thought once more. 

That is the usual process, from mind to mind through 
physiological apparatus and physical mechanism. The 
physical mechanism is a neutral intermediary of non- 
living. matter, belonging to nobody ; <# rather belonging 
equally to everybody. We can all throw the «ir into 
vibration ; and at some public meetings everybody 
does so, at one and the same time, with some reciting 
confusion. Wc can all write with ink ; and if need be 
we can dip our pens into our neighbours' inkstand and 
use his de*k, though with some loss of convenience 
we find if difficult to lay our hands upon his notepaper, 
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and it is not efficacious if, on finding hi* cheque-book; 
we proceed to fill up and sign his cheques. The identity 
of the scribe then becomes an important consulera ion. 
Pretend©' identity in such cases may perturb the social 
conscience, and be stigmatised not merely as unrecog- 
nised and wrongful possca-ion, but as fraud. 

Tims of all existing forma of matter there are certainly 
some which con he ie<d intelligently though temporarily 
by people to whom they do not belong. Hut whatever 
may be the undiscriminating communism of the main 
pail of the physical universe, the pliyaiokwical part Is 
undoubtedly appropriated by individuals ; body No. i 
belong* definitely to operator No. i. and body No. a to 

S enior No. 2. And the common idea— I might say 
common-sense idea— is that operator No. I is ant Italy 
limited to control over hit own physiological apparatus, 
and has no direct means of RotOng at the nppnrntu* of 
another person otherwise tliuu through neutral physical 
means. That is the natural prim* lacn notion, ba-od 
upon ordinal y experience ; but it need not bo exactly 
tree or complete,— facts may turn up which suggest 
something different or supplementary. 

As n matter of fact, telepathy ha* suggested -without 
any necessary refetenre to the physiological part of the 
busin e ss t hat minrl can act directly on mind, and can 
thereby indirectly operate on the physical world through 
the organism of another person. But uuat also occur 
where the mind of the second person appears to be 
left out of the process altogetlier ; he may be thinking 
hU own thoughts or doing nothing particular. -In a 
state of unconsciousness perhaps, or at any rate of 
inattention,— and yet his physiological mechanism may 
be set in action, and his physical neighbourhood affected 
in such a way as to suggest a stimulus proceeding not 
from himself" at all, but from the mind of another 
person ; wbo in this ease must be conceived as operating 
not upon the second mind, bat directly upon its brain. 
Or if not upon the brain, then perhaps upon some other 
portion of the nervous system,— say, upon spinal or other 
ganglia not essentially or necessarily associated with 
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consciousness, and not arousing any consciousness, but 
stimulating the parts usually controlled by the sub- 
consciousness, — the parts which regulate the beating 
of the heart, the i«pii*iio:i of the lungs, the digestion 
or secretions of the body. 

Assuming that such a thing is possible,— assuming 
that a mind can operate, not only as usual on iU own 
body, not only tcfepatlucally M supposed on another 
mind, but directly and identically upon another body,— 
then that is exactly what is meant by a case of incipient 
or partial posacssion. 

bo far, ll may be said, we have no a priori reason 
to doubt it* occurrence, and no a priori reason to expect 
it. Wo know nothing about the connexion between 
mind and body, except that the brain is the specially 
appropriate organ or instrument for the purpose ; anil 
accordingly we aro not entitled to any a priori views. 
We know that cadi organism is usually appropriated 
by, and belong* lo, tho *|>eciul psychical diar actor or 
unit which commonly employs it ; just as a violin 
belongs to a special operator, who might resent any 
other person, especially a novice, attempting to play 
upon It. Tho desk of an author is his privato property, 
from which a certain class of literature usually emanates ; 
and he might not like to see it used for works of ftcUon. 
or scandalous gossip, or the ndvocacy of vaccination, or 
vegetarianism, or Christian Science, or tariff reform. 
But that proves nothing as to the impossibility of so 
utilising it. The power may exist, but may be in 
abeyance, or bo recognised as inappropriate and incon- 
venient, or even as dangerous and illegal. 

But if the power exist, it is a fact worth knowing. 
If it is po^lde for tho normal operator to go out for 
a walk and leave his writing mechanism ojien to the 
casual tramp or the enteiprlsing visitor, it is a definite 
fact that we may as well know. 

Now as to tho power of dislocation or suspension 
of the usual connexion between mind and body, it is 
supposed more or les9 to occur during sleep ; it is 
certainly supposed to occur during trance ; and. in case 
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ol what is called travelling clairvoyance, it would appear 
to be in some 9ort a demonstrable fact. 

Anyhow, it is orthodox — not scientifically orthodox, 
bat religiously orthodox— to maintain that the con- 
nexion between ourselvt* and our organism is only 
temporary, and that at what we call " death “ we shall 
give up this material mode of manifestation for over : 
*o that the body resolves itself into its original elements, 
And it is usually Buppowxi that, after having lost 
control of our appropriate and normally possessed 
bodily organs, even though we still pends i as psychical 
entities, we have in our new state no means of operating 

K tho physical world. No more can we move pieces 
liter , no more can we stimulate idea* in the minds 
of our friends when we are " dead." No, not union 
one of three thing* happens. 

Firti, the telepathic power may continue ; and we 
may operate directly on conscious or unconscious minds 
of living persons in such a way os to cause ttiim to 
produce some physical effect or record, by normal 
means, through their own accustomed mechanism, 
Seccnd. a materialising power may continue, analogous 
to that which enabled u*. when hero on the planet, to 
assimilate all sorti of material, to digest It and arrargo 
it into the organism that served us at a body. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to conceive of such a power, 
and impossible to suppose that it can be a direct power 
of a psychical agency unaided by the reproductive 
activity of any other unit already incarnate ; because 
such a power would imply a control of mind over 
matter which by hypothesis we conceive does not in 
fact exist, save through the mechanism of a brain. 
Such action we might well consider to be miracle. 

Still something of the kind has been asserted to 
occur ; though always, I believe, In the presence of some 
peculiarly disposed organism ur medium. 

Thirdly, a telergic power, analogous to that which 
we have already supposed occasionally active, may 
exist ; enabling the psychical unit to detect and make 
use of some fully developed physiological mechanism, 
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not belonging to it, — a tully developed brain, shall we 
say, with nerves and muscles complete so that, 
during temporary vacation by the usual possessor, these 
may be utilised for a time, and may achieve, in an 
unpractised and more or leas blundering fashion, some 
desired influence upon the physical world. In such a 
case the operator may be understood as contriving to 
utter, in speech or writing, something like the message 
which he intends to convey to his otherwise occupied 
and inaccessible but still beloved friends. 

Affection need not be the only motive, however, 
which causes a given operator to take all the trouble, 
and go through the. process of using other people’s 
writing materials,— at the risk of rousing superstition 
and fright or being ejected by medical treatment. 
Occasionally it tnay be a scicntitic interest surviving 
lrom tho time in this life when ho was a keen and active 
member of the S.P.R. ; so that lie desires alove nil 
things to convey to his friends, engaged on the same 
queet, some assurance, not only of hi* continued in- 
dividual existence,— in which, cm religious grounds, 
they may imagine that they already believe,— but of his 
retention of a power to communicate indirectly and 
occasionally with them, and to produco movements 
even in tho material world,— by kind permission of un 
organism, or part of an organism, the temporary use 
or possession of which has dccii allowed him for that 
purpose. 



Identity 

The question ol identity Is of course a fundamental 
one. The control must prove his identity mainly by 
reproducing facts which belong to his memory and not 
to that of the automatist. And notice that proof of 
identity will usually depend on the memory of trifles. 
The objection, frequently raised, that communications 
too often relate to trivial subjects, shows a lack of 
intelligent*, or at least of due thought, on tbe part of 
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the critic. The object is to get, not something dignifioi, 
but something evidential : and what evidence of per- 
sistent memory cun be better than the recollection of 
trifling incidents which for some personal reason happen 
to have made a permanent impression ? Do we nut 
ourselves remember domestic trifles more vividly than 
things which to ilic outside world seem imirortant ? 
Warn and coronations are affairs read of in news- 
papers — they are usually far too public to be of use as 
evidence of persistent identity ; but a broken toy. or a 
family joke, or n schoolboy adventure, has a more 
personal flavour, and is of a kind more likely to lie 
remembered in old age, or after a rending shock. 

In Action this is illustrated continually. Take the 
case of identification of the dumb and broken auvago, 
apparently an Afghan prowler, in The Man Who Wai. 
What was it that opened the eyes of the regiment, to 
which l»e had crawled back from Siberia, to the fact 
that twenty years ago he was one of thermelves > 
Knowledge of a tricK-caleh in a regimental flower- 
vase, the former position of a trophy on the wall, 
and the smashing ol a wlncriaw after n loyal toast. 
That is true to life : it is probably tine to death also. 

Thai is the kind of evident* which we ought to 
expect, and that is the kind of evidence which not 
infrequently we get. We have not been able to hold 
it sufficient, however. The rewi merit in Kipling's tale 
never thought of unconscious telepathy from themselves, 
as spoiling the testimony to bo diawn from the uncouth 
savage’s apparent reminiscence: such an explanation 
would have been rightly felt to have been too forced and 
improbable, and exaggeratedly sceptical. But when it 
comes to proof of surviving existence and of memory 
beyond the tomb, we are bound to proceed even to this 
length, anil to discount the witness of anything that is 
in our own minds ; or, as some think, in the mind of 
any living person. 

Thus is the difficulty of incontrovertible proof of 
identity enormously increased. Even when the evidence 
enables a hidden thing to be discovered of which no 
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one living Do«c»sed the secret— a* in Swedenborg's 
discovery of the dead burgomaster's private papers 
above quoted, p. — deferred telepathy is sometimes 
adduced as preferable to what must then seem to most, 
as it did to Swedenborg, if not to Kant, the only rational 
explanation. 



CHAPTER XII 



MSKSON Al. IDBNTtrV 



IN illustration of the remarks made at end of lost 
* chapter, the following Is a favourable Instance of 
the mode in which evidence is given to prove identity 
in cases of automatic writing: it was described by 
Mr Stainton Moses to Edmund Gurney and F. W. If. 
Myers, while It was still fresh, on his first nicotine with 
thorn, May 9th, 1874. It is to be understood that he 
wa» an automatic writer, and one of those who could, 
as it were, " converse " with the script as it emanated 
from his own unconscious hand. He was accustomed 
alternately to write a conscious question and then to 
receive an unconscious or subliminal answer— his hand 
being apparently guided by an intelligence not his own 
The record runs thus 



On the •vsnln* ol April 8th. 1S74. while at Bedford with hit 
father and mother. Mr. SUlcilon Moore, who had bora 
icccivlng mcia&ct* about ancient rallfiona duniti th* day, 

began to oik a oueatio®, " I abonld like ” wh «n a 

meaningless drawing was made in place of intended words. 

Q What it all that ? And why wm I stopped ? 

A. " A uplrit wiibtd to cosimunicata. and wo are commanded to 
parrott har. Sho la oot able to writ* with *m*. but will 
communicate through u*. Her namo U Fanny \v<t»t»by. 
Do you know the name ? ” 

Q. I do not remembfr. 

A. " Yaar mother knowa bee well She ia a couaia of Lera. She 
* from your earth May 13th bit 11 
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A. 

Q- 

A. 



“ Yofc her maiden name wat Kirkham." 

Fanny Kirkham. Yb, I have a dim remembraoco 
She need to live at Markby. 

“ She jay* that She waa bom in Alford, in tlie houw now 
mpled by Sam Stcvcnioo. She then lived at Markby, 
married, at BctcUford. She |«atud away 



and, having married, at Be . 

at Horncaitle, at 63 yearn o( age. Yon do not remember 



i. 

S-. 

i 

Q- 

A. 

1 

S: 

5 : 



her, when, in tho year ifU J. you went to aee lier at Markby. 
Her mother, KUiabcth Kirkham. waa then tost rcluasod 
(iom a Unerring Ulncaa, and your mother had gone to 
condolo with bar couain. You were takan round tbs 
I arm. aid rode on a goat (dm la anxlone on thin point), 
ar-d i be throw you in (.port mto a tirnp ol whont wluch was 
bring threnhod. The icault waa that you were aavcrely 
bitten by Urn bar veil bug. Sbe u very unxiouj that you 
ahould recall thta to yoor mother." 

I will, bet la it wito > 

•' You will not bo aUa to induce tier to anarch Into thb 
matter, but you wav eatitfy youraoll that what la said la 
true." 

Han aho any meaaaso J 

" She aaya. ' I loot much ol my opportunity tor procure 
through the gratification o( bodily appetite, winch coat mo 
back My uiur»e o( prouren W ycl to coiivo, 1 find my 
proaent life not v«y different I nun yoare. I am nearly 
the wmo. I wtah I could Influence Mary, but 1 can't get 

Can die nature ma that alia la P. W. I 

" Sbe can glvo you no lurtlwr evidence. Stay. nnh your 
latlier about Donntngtoo and tha trap door. 

I have not the lout Idea what aba meant. All tho bettor. I 
will oak. Any more t la the happy ? 

" She l» a» harpy at may be In her preedit eta to. 

How did the Bud me out ? 

•' Sbe came by chance, hovorlng noar her friend (< e. Mew. 
Monel, and dUcovetod that the could communicate. 
She wtil intern now." 

Can I help her > 

" Yea. pray. She and aB ol ua are holpod when you devote 
your talent* willingly to aid ui" 

"Tint do you mean I 

•' In advocating and advancing our mireion with care and 
Judgment. Then we are ponnoatod with joy. May the 
Supreme Uew you. +R*cton ” 



On this Mr. Stainton Moses comments thus:— I 
have inquired ol my mother and find the particulars 
given are exactly true. She wonders how I remember 
things that occurred when I was only 5 years old I I 
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have not ventured to say how 1 got the information, 
believing that it would be unwise and useless. My 
father I can get nothing out of about the trap-door. He 
either does not remember, or will not say. 

April gth, 1874. My father has remembered this 
incident. A trap-door led on to the roof in the house he 
occupied at Doiuiingtun. The house was double roofer!, 
and u good view could be had from it. F. K. on a visit 



wanted to go there, and got fixed halfway, amid great 
laughter. 

(Wo have verified Mrs. Wesloby’s death In the 
Register of Death*.-F. W. H. M.] 

It is indeed seldom that particulars of date, place, 
and circumstance are given so glibly and fully as this. 
Communicators themselves usually appeur confused 
about these more precise details: but an ostensible 
reporter, having obtained the information from them 
at leisure, can sometimes ouote It through an automatic 
with fair accuracy, as in the case above. 



Another striking case Is that of the lady known here 
os " Blanche Abercromby " ; though in this case the con- 
cealment of real name removes some of the interest that 
would otherwise be felt in it. When the communication 
arrived through Mr, Stainton Moses's hand he was not 
aware of her death— nor did he know her at all well ; in 
fad. he had only met her and her husband once, at some 
stance, and bad been annoyed at the strongly expressed 
disbelief of her husband In the possibility of such things. 

Part of the communication, the part in special hand- 
writing, purports to be a hasty ameudt for this incredu- 
lity, at the earliest, posthumous opportunity. Mr. 
Mycre examined this case cruelully, being much 
interested in some features of it. The pages of the 
notebook in which the writing occurred had been 
gummed down and marked " private," nor had they 
apparently been mentioned to any one at the time. 
But years later, after the death of Mr. Stainton Moses, 
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this and oilier books came inlo Mr, Myers's hands, and 
with the eoiifcnt of the executors he opened this portion. 

He was surprised to find a written communication 
entirely characteristic of a lady known to him, Ivere 
called Blanche Abercromby, who had died on a Sunday 
afternoon, nearly forty year* a«o now. at a country 
house alx>ut two hundred miles from London. He 
found that it was on the very same evening near mid- 
night that the supernormal intimation of the death Irnd 
reached Mr. St am ton Moses at his soclud&l lodgings 
in the north of London : and that afterwards tho lady 
had ostensibly written a few lines heralf . Tlvc evidence 
of the handwriting, which was in one point peculiar, is 
specifically testified to, not only by Air. Myers, hut by 
a member of the family, and by an expert (soc Hi, mat, 
Ptnonaltty, vol. ii. p. act, or Pn*. S.P.R., xi. q6 eJ uq.). 
It is unlikely that Mr. Muses had ever seen her writing. 

The chance* necessary to secure n verification of 
this case woe more complex that can hero he fully 
explained. This lady, who was quite alien to these 
researches, had been dead about twenty yean* when 
her poathuinotts letter was discovered in Mr. Moses’s 
pnvate notebook by one of the very few surviving 
I Mirant wl« hail both known her well enough to reel*- 
nl» the characteristic quality of the message, and weir 
also sufficiently interested in spirit identity to get the 
handwritings compared and the caw recorded. 

The entries in the MS. book will now be quoted. 
Tho communications began with «*ome obscure drawings, 
apparently representing the flight of a bird ; then in 
answer to a question as to the meaning it went on 

A. " It Is a spirit who hss but just quitted the body. Blanche 
Abercromby In the Re*, f htv. brought her. No 

Q Do you mean Lady > 

No reply. (Sunday night about midnight. The information 
H unknown to mo.j 

(On Monday Doming the Krlpt continues) 

Q. I irah lor inlormatioo about last night. Is that true ? Was 
H Mentor f 
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She was ever an inquiring spirit, and was 
gout earth She will net anoa. 



A. " Ye», good Irlcnd, It »aa Mentor, who took pity oa a spirit 
that was desirous to reverse (onner errocu. She d cures 
us to say eo. 
called suddenly Irani 

One more proof hue bwn now given ot continuity of 
existence- He thankful and meditate with prayer Seek 
not more now. but coaie. Wo do not wish yon to ask any 
question* now. 

+ I : S : D. x RicroR " 

A week latei some matter nf wliat must be called 
non-evidential quality appears ; but in this instance I 
propose to quote it because tills is an important case. 



O. Can you writ© for mo now ? 

A. " Ya*. the cliiaf 1* here." 

0. How wa» It that -pit It (Blanche Abercromby'el came to tuc ) 

A *' Tha mind was directed to tho loblsel, and twins active. 
II proloctod Itself to you. Moreover, w» were (kit to 
ha ab& to a (ford you another pro©! ot our ilmli. In do 
what I* In our power to bring bom* to you evt Oxnoa ol the 
truth ol wlut wa My." 

Q. It It correct to say tliat the direction of thought 
spirit to be | 

In tome cs 
anxiety 



o be present t 

eat* it ts so. Great ac tivity ol inirit. coupled with 
to discover truth and to wet into tbs hidden 
tlilnas. continue to make It roswlble for • spirit 
et. Moreover, dirwetton ol thought give* what 



A. 



you would call direction or kxallty to the" thought lly 
that we menn that tho Instinctive tendency of the deeoo 
or thought cauaea a possibility ol objective maullMtattoa 
Then by tho help ol thou who. Ilk* oureslvee, ore skilled 
in managing the elements, monilestation becomes poesibS* 
This wo aid not have been possible in this cose, oaly that 
w* took advantage of -bat would have passed unnoticed 
to work out another proof ol the roallty ol our 
It ■ rcocflsary that there sboukl be a com* 
bleatloo of circumstance* before such a manlfostaWm 
can be poialble. And that combination is rare. Hence 
the Infrequency ol such events and the difficulty we havo 
In arranging them : especially “hen anxiety enters Into 
the matter, as iu the case of a friend when* presence Is 
earnestly d wired. It might well be that so ready a proof 
as this might not occur again. 11 

Q. Thro a combination of favourable clrcumstanoee aided you. 
Win the spirit rest, or doe* it not require it ? 

A. " We do not know the destiny of that spirit. It wUI pass out 
of oor control. Clreumstanooi enatfcd us to use (la 
presence : but that presence will not be maintained." 
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f- II direction of thought ctun:- motion. I should hive thought It 
would be to frith our friends, and that they would there- 
fore tc more likely to come. 

A. * It is not that alone. Nor is it so with all. All cannot come 
to earth. And not in ill cases does volition or thought 
cause union ol u>.il» Many other adjuncts arc nowrearv 
before such can be. Material obstacles may prevent 
and tho guardians may oppose We are not ahlo to 
pursue tho subject now, toeing that wo -rite with dlffi. 
culty. At onothor time wo may ivsume. Cease for the 
present and do not wok further. 

+ 1 : 8 : D. llacio* " 

A few days Inter, Mr. Mom-, wrote 

Q. Tl» spirit U. A. begun by drawing. Wll it horsolf 1 
A. " With aulstniue. She could not write. One day if slie n 
able to retain again, she wlU be more ablo to onto- 
her thought.. 

(A few day* later.) 

A. " A wlrlt who has before communicated will write for you 
herwilf. Sis* will then Itavo you. having given the 
cVdwnca that I. reonlred. 

•' I ■honld mwch liko to spoah more -.th you. but It i> 
not peraittad. You hare sacred truth 1 know but 
little ytt. I hare much, much to Uern. 

Bunchs Anaacaounv. 

'• It is Ilk* my writing ai evldenco to you." 

The statemont that tho writing of thli particular 
message h like that of the lady’s, was long afterward* 
verified with somo care and trouble by Mr. Myore. and 
is correct, as statod more in detail above. Tho amende, 
and the sentence " I have much, much to learn,” uie 
characteristic. I have myself seen the w-riting, and was 
told at the time by Mr. Myen of all the circumstances. 



Attempts have been made, anti arc still made from 
time to time, to explain all this sort of thing— «omc of 
it by the recrudescence of lapsed memory, some of it 
by telepathy, and some of it by clairvoyance. If such 
attempts are regarded as successful how can it to 
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|xn.'ible, by any means, to get over the difficulty and to 
establish the identity of any communicator ? I reply 



(<t> by gradually accumulated internal evidence, bused 
on pertinacious and careful record > 

(t>) by cross correspondences, or the reception of 
unintelligible ports of ono consistent and co- 
herent messago, through different mediums ; 

(c) by Information or criteria specially characteristic 
of the supposed communicating intelligence ; 
and, if possible, in some sense new to the world. 

Cron»<orr«pandence—- that is, the reception of part 
of a message through one medium and part through 
nuotlvor— is good evidence of one intelligence dominating 
both automatic* ; especially if the parts separately are 
unintelligible, so that they cannot be rationally signalled 
cl titer by normal or supernormal means. And if the 
message Is characteristic of some one particular deceased 
person, and Is received through poople to whom ho was 
not intimately known, then it it fair proof of the con- 
tinued intellectual activity of that personality. If 
further wo got from him a piece of literary criticism 
which is eminently in his vein and has not occurred to 
ordinary people— not to cither of the mediums, and not 
even to the literary world, but which on consideration 
is appreciated as sound as well as characteristic criticism, 
showing a familiar and wido knowledge of the poetry 
of many ages, and unifying apparently disconnect©! 

a rs in some definite way, — then I say the proof, 
,> striking, would tend to become crucial. 

These, then, arc the kinds of proof at which the 
Society is aiming. These are the kinds of proof which 
are in process of being attained. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

liKClINNINU OH Tlllt CASK OK HJtS. ril'I'R 

'T’HE most famous <>f remit tliomudi uutumatists. 

1 or trailed spooking iu»l trunce writing medium! 
it* undoubtedly Mrs. Piper o( Rost on, U.S.A. With 
her an enormous amount of work hu> k«an done; 
ami tlio Pr> KftJtng* ol tint Sndety, hot It in the prut and 
in (mure yean*, will Iwar witness to tlw richness and 
fertility o( thiswise. as well as to (liu Industry with which 
it has been pursued and its various stages studied. 
To give anything like a full account •»( ovuit my own 
work in this diiretion- the merest fraction of tlio 
wlvolo— would ticol much more spare than it would be 
wise to expend on it In till" liook, no I shall select only 
Midi small portions as will give sun to idea of what 
happens, and refer student* who wish to punum the 
matter further |o the Protirdinrt of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

As a prelude to the Report nil tin; i8ijo EitfiUih 
series of sittings which were the fit's! that the Society 

C Wished, Mr Myers at that time wrote an lntrodiietioo 
•m which I will make a few extracts, because they 
illustrate the kind of view which that experienced In- 
vestigator at that time took of these in some respocts 
novel phenomena. 



MB. l f . W. II. MYRRS’S 1 ‘IaKLY THfTIMONY 

"On certain external or preliminary points, all vdio 
have hail adequate opportunity of judgment, arc de- 
cisivdy agreed ; but on the more delicate ami interesting 
question as to the origin of the trance-utterances m 
cannot unite in any alwolnte view. We agree only in 
maintaining that the utterance* show that knowledge 
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has been acquired by some intelligence in some super- 
normal fashion ; — and in urging on experimental 
psychologists the duty of watching for similar cases, and 
oi analysing the results in some such way as we have 
endeavoured to do. 

" The study of trancc-utteranccs, indeed, is at first 
sight distasteful ; since real and pretended trance-utter- 
oncos have notoriously been the vehicle of much con- 
scious and unconscious fraud. But wc urge that, just 
a> the physical and psychical phenomena of hysteria 
—long neglected as a mere jungle of trickeries— arc 
now analysed with adequate security against deception, 
and with most fruitful results, so also these utterances 
arc now capable of being rationally studied,— thanks 
to the advance in the comprehension of automatic 
phenomena which French and English effort during 
the lost few years has achieved. 

“ These utterance*, although tlwy often occur in 
hysterical subjects, seem to have no necessary con- 
nection with hysteria. Nor again have we any real 
ground for calling them morbid pf' «. although their 
excessive repetition may lead to morbid state*. All that 
we can safely say is that they arc a form of automatism ; 
that they constitute one of many da*** of phenomena 
which occur in sane subject* without entering the 
normal waking consciousness or forming part of the 
habitual chain of memory. 

" In previous discussions automatism has been 
divided into active and passive types ; activo automa- 
tism consisting of such phenomena as automatic writing 
and trance-uttcrar.ce— passive, oi hallucinations of 
sight, hearing, etc. 1 The automatism may l>c called 
atlive If it finds a motor channel, passion if it finds 
a sensory channel, but the impulse whence it originates 
may be much the same In the one case as in the 
other.’ 

" The unsubstantial character of trancc-uttcrances in 
general is fully admitted. ' Trance-addresses are 
eminently barren of fact; they generally show little 
more than a mere power of improvisation, which may 
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either be fraudulently practised, or may be a character- 
istic faculty of the unconscious self.' 

" When, therefore, we were infonnod by trusted wit- 
nesses,— by Professor William Janus, who is a physician 
as well ns a psycliologist, and by Mi. Hodgson, who«c 
acumen in the detection of imposture has been proved 
in more fields than one,— that the utterances of Mi's, 
Piper’s trance did in their view unquestionably contain 
facts of which Mrs. Piper in her waking state was wholly 
iguorant, wmo inquiry into the chatadcr ol this trance 
seemed to fall in tlic direct line of our work. 

“ However the »j>ccific trance-utterances may l«i 
interpreted, the case u> a whole is a rare and remarkable 
one. It is an instance ol automatism of that extreme 
kind where the upheaval ol sub-conscious strata is not 
merely local, but ufloeis, so to say. tlio whole psychical 
area where a secondary consciousness not only mips 
up here and there through the pvimmy. but foi a time 
displaces it;- where, in short, the whole personality 
appears to suffer Intermittent cJuuikc. 

These trances cannot always be induced at pleasure. 
A state of quiet expectancy or ’ self-suggestion ’ will 
usually bnng one on ; but sometimes the attempt alto- 
aether fails. We never attempted to induce the trance 
by hypnotism. We understand, indeed, that Mis. Piper 
has nover been deeply hypnotised, although Piolc-sor 
Richet tried on her some experiments of suggestion in 
the waking state, and found her somewhat ' suggest 
iblc.’ On the other hand, the tiancc has occasionally 
ap|iearcd wlrcn it was not desired. The first time that 
it occurred (as Mis. Pi|ier Informs us) It came ns un 
unwelcome surprise. An instance of this kind occurred 
at Cambridge. Before going to bed she hail, at my 
request, says Mr. Myere, and for the first time in licr 
life, been looking into a crystal, with the desire to see 
therein some hallucinatory figure which might tlirow 
liglit on the nature of the mysterious secondary person- 
ality. She caw nothing ; but next rooming she looked 
exliaustod, anil said that die thought that die had been 
entranced during the night. The next time that die 
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went into a trance Phinuit [which is the name she used 
to be known by when in the troncel said he had come 
and called, and no one had answered him. It appeared 
as though the concentration of thought upon the crystal 
hail acted as a kind ci sell -suggestion, and had induced 
the secondary state, when not desired. 

" The trance when induced generally lasted about an 
hour. On one occasion in my house, and I believe once 
at least In America, it only lasted for about a minute. 
Phinuit only had time to say that he could not remain, 
and tlrn the habitual moaning began, and Mrs. Piper 
caino to herself. 

” There was often a marked difference between the 
first few minutes of a trance and the remaining time. 
On such occasions almost all that was of value would 
he told in the first few minutes ; and the remaining 
talk would consist of vague generalities or mere repeti- 
tions of what had already been given. Phinuit, at will 
bo seen, always professed himself to be u spirit com- 
municating with spirits ; ami he used to say that he 
romembeml their messages for a few mlnuteo after 
* entering into the medium,' and then became confined. 
He was not, however, apparently oble to depart when 
hi» budget of facts was empty. There scorned to be 
some irresponsible letting-on of energy which must 
continue until the original impulse was lost in in- 
coherence.” 

Mrs. Piper's case has been more or lew continuously 
observed by Professor William James and others almost 
from the date of the first sudden inception of the trance, 
some twenty-five year* ago. Dr. Hodgson was in the 
habit of bringing acquaintances of his own to Mrs. Piper, 
without giving their names ; and many of these have 
heard from the trancc-uttcrance facts about their dead 
relations, etc., which they fed sure that Mrs. Piper could 
not have known. Dr. Hodgson also had Mr. and Mrs. 
Piper watched or " shadowed " by private detectives for 
some weeks, with the view of discovering whether Mr, 
Piper (at that time alive and employed in a large 
store in Bostrxi, U.S.A.) went about inquiring into the 
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uMdii* of posable "sitters." or whether Mrs. Pp,* 
rood veil lettcn. from friends or agents conveying in- 
formation. Tins inquiry was poshed pretty closely, 
b.it absolutely nothing was discovered which could throw 
suspicion on Mis Piper.— w)*> is now aware of the 
procedure, but lias the good *oi»e to recognise the 
legitimacy— I may say the scientific necessity— of tins 
kind ot probation. 

It was thus shown that Mrs. Piper made no dis- 
covcrablc attempt to acquire knowledge even about 
persons whoso coming she had reason to expect. Still 
less could she have been aware of the private concerts 
ot persons brought anonymously to her house ut I)r. 
Hodgson’s choice. 

• We took groat pain*,” continues Mr. Myers, "to avoid 
Riving information in talk ; and a more complete security 
Is to lxi found in the fact that wo were ourselves Ignorant 
ol many of the facts Riven us to our friends’ relations, 
etc. In the case of Mrs. Vortall, for instance, no ooe 
in Cambridge except Mrs. Vorrall herself could have 
supplied the bulk of the information given : and soue 
of the fact* given Mrs. Verrall licrsclf did not know. 
As regards my own affairs, says Mr. Mycr*. I have 
not thought ft worth while to cite in nlinso Nidi 
statonvents as might possibly have been got up before- 
hand ; since Mrs. Piper of course know that I should lie 
one of hcT sitters. Such facts as that I onco had 
an aunt, ’ Cordelia Marshall, more commonly called 
Corel*, ’ might have been leumt.— though I do not 
think that they were learnt,— Irom printed or otliei 
sources. But I do not think that any larRor proportion 
of such accessible facts was given to me than to an 
average sitter, previously unknown ; nor were there any 
of those subtler points which could so easily have been 
made by dint of scrutiny of my books or paper*. On 
the other hand, In my case, as in the case of several 
other sitters, there were messages purporting to come 
from a friend who has been dead many years, and 
mentioning circumstances which I believe that it would 
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have been quite impossible for Mrs. Piper to have 
discovered. 

" I am also acquainted with some of the facts given 
to other sitters, and suppressed as too intimate, or a> 
involving occrets not the property of the sitter alone. 
I may say that so far as my own persona! conviction 
goes, the utterance of one or two of these facia is even 
more conclusive of supernormal knowledge than the 
correct statement of downs of names of relations, etc., 
which the sitter had no personal motive for concealing. 

" On tlie whole, I believe that all observe™, both in 
America and in England, who have seen enough of 
Mrs. Piper in both states to be able to form a judgment, 
will agree in affirming (1) that many of the facts given 
could not have been Icamt oven by a skilled detective ; 
(a) that to learn others of them, although possible, 
would have needed an expenditure of money as well us 
of time which it soems impossible to suppose that 
Mrs. Piper could have met ; and (3) that her conduct 
has never given any ground whatever for supposing 
her capable of fraud or trickery. Few poisons have 
been so long and so carefully observed ; and she has 
left on all obreivers the impression of thorough upright- 
ness, candour, and honesty," 



CHAPTER XIV 

MOraSSOR WILLIAM JAMES’S TESTIMONY TO MRS. P1PRR 

A LTHOUGH Mis. Piper was brought by the Society 
to England in the autumn of 1889, she was of 
course known to members of the Society in America 
before then, and, so fax as we were concerned, may 
be said to have been " discovered " by Professor William 
James in 1885. His early experience of her sittings, 
and his testimony as to the way in which hi* initial 
scepticism was broken down, are very interesting ; ar-d 
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I shall here make a lew quotations from a Jvort papa 
ol his which was inclmletl in the Proceeding* ol the 
Society along with my first Report ol the Piper Case. 



1'BunssoH William James's Statement 

" I made Mr*. I*Spei'« acquaintance in the autumn of 
1885. My wile’s mother, Mr*. Gibbon*, had been told 
ol her by a Iriend, during the previous summer, nnd, 
never having seen a medium before, had paid her a visit 
out o! curiosity. She ratumod with the statement that 
Mrs. P. had given her a lima string ol natives ol members 
ol the family, mostly Christian names, together with 
lads about the per«on* mentioned and their relations 
to each other, tho knowledge ol which on her part was 
Incomprehensible without supernormal powers. My 
sister-in-law went the neat day, with Mill better results, 
as she related tlvoitl. Amongst other things, the 
medium had accurately describal the circumstunce* ol 
tho writer ol a letter which she held against her loro- 
head, alter Mlsa G, had given it to her. Tho letter was 
in Italian, and its writer was known to but two lumens 
in this country. 

" I may add that on u later occasion my wile mid I 
took another letter from this same person to Mrs. P.. 
who went on to speak ol him in a way which identified 
him unmistakably again. On 0 third occasion, two 

E s later, my sister-in-law and I Wing again with 
P., she reverted in her trance to tho:-* letters, and 
then gave us the writer’s name, which she said she had 
not been able to get on tltc lormer occasion. 

" But to revert to the beginning. I remember 

H ng the eifiril fo>t on tliat occasion bciorc my 
line relatives, and seeking to explain by simple 
considerations the marvellous character ol the facts 
which they brought back. This did not, however, 
prevent me Irom going myself a lew days later, in 
company with my wile, to get a direct personal impres- 
sion. The names of none ol us up to this meeting had 
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been announced 10 Mrs. P. ; and Mis. J. and I were, of 
course, carelul to make no reference 10 our relative* who 
had preceded. The medium, however, when entranced, 
repeated most of the names of ' spirits ' whom she had 
announced on tlie two former occasions, ami added 
others. The names came with difficulty, and were only 
gradually made perfect. My wife's father's name of 
Gibbons' was announced first as Niblin, then as Gibim. 
A child Herman (whom we had lost the previous year) 
had his name spelt out as Herrin. I think that in no 
case were both Christian and surnames given on this 
visit. But the lack pndicaltd of the pancaa named 
made it in many instances impassible not to recognise 
the particular individuals who were talked about. Wo 
took particular pains on this occasion to give the Phinuit 
control no help over las difficulties and to ask no lending 
question*. In tho light of subsequent experience 1 
behove this not to lie the best policy. For it often 
happens, if you give this tmnee-pemonage a name or 
»on»e small fact for tho luck of which he is brought to a 
standstill, that ho will then start off with a copious flow 
of additional talk, containing in itself an abundance of 
' tests.' 

" My impression after this first visit was, that Mre, P. 
was cither pcaaaued of sunemormal powers, or knew 
the member* of my wife's family by sight mid had by 
some lucky coincidence become acquainted with such a 
multitude of their domestic circumstance* as to produce 
the startling Impression which she did. My later know- 
ledge of her sittings and personal acquaintance with her 
has led me absolutely to reject the latter explanation, 
and to believe that she has supernormal powers. 

" I alw made during this winter an attempt to see 
whether Mrs. Piper's medium-trance had any community 
of nature with ordinary hypnotic trance. 

" My first two attempts to hypnotise her were unsuc- 
cessful. Between the second time and the third. I 
suggested to her ' control ’ in the medium-trance that 
lie should make her a mesmeric subject for me. He 

F* 
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agreed. (A suggestion ol this sort made by the operator 
in one hypnotic trance would probably ltave sou* effect 
on the next.) She became partially hypnotised on the 
third trial ; but the effect was m> slight that 1 ascribe it 
rather to the effect of repetition thun to the suggestion 
made. By the tiftli trial she had become a pretty good 
hypnotic subject, as far as muscular phenomena and 
automatic imitations of speech and gesture go ; hut I 
could not affect her conmaouineM, or otherwise gut her 
beyond this point. Her condition in this somi-hypnotis 
is very different from her medium-tranco. The latter it 
characterise! by great muscular unrest, even her oars 
moving vigorously in n way impossible lo her in her 
waking state, But In hypnosis her musailur relaxation 
and weakness arc extreme. She often makes several 
efforts to speak etc her voico beconw* audible ; ami to 
get a strong contraction of the hand, for example, 
express manipulation and suggestion must be practised. 
The automatic imitations I spoke of arc in the first 
instance very weak, and only Become strong aftci repeti- 
tion. Her pupils contract in the medium-trance 
Suggestions to the ' control ' that he should make 
her recollect after the medium-trance what sho hud 
been saying were accepted, but had no result. In the 
hypnotic-trance such a suggestion will often make the 
patient remember all that has happened. 

" No sign of thought -transfer cnee — as tested by card 
and diagram guevang-bas been found in her. either in 
tho hypnotic condition just described, or immoliatcty 
after it ; although her ' control ’ in the modium-trance 
lias said that lie would bring them about. So far as 
tried (only twice), no right guessing of cards in the 
medium-trance. No clear signs of thought-transference, 
os tested by the naming of cards during the waking 
stato. Trials of die ’ willing game.' ana attempts at 
automatic writing, gave similarly negative results. So 
far as the evidence goes, then, lief medium-trance seems 
an isolated feature in her psychology. This would of 
itself be an important result if it could be established aud 
generalised, but the record is obviously too imperfect 
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lot confident conclusion* to be drawn from it in any 
direction. 

" Here I dropped my inquiries into Mrs. Piper's 
mediumship lor a period ol about two years, having 
satisfied myseU that there was a genuine mystery there, 
but being over-lreighted with time -consuming duties, 
and Icding that any adequate circumnavigation of the 
phenomena would ne too protraetod a task for me to 
aspire Just then to undertake. I saw her once, half- 
accidentally, however, during that interval, and in die 
spring of ia8g saw her four times again. In the fall of 
1889 sho paid us a visit of a week at our country house 
in New Hampshire, and I then learned to know her 
personally better than ever before, and had confirmed in 
me the belief that she is an absolutely simple and 
genuine person. No one, when challenged, can give 
' evidence ‘ to other* for such beliefs as this. Yet we all 
live by them from day to day, and practically I should 
bo willing now to Mate as much money on Mrs. Piper’s 
honesty as on that of anyono I know, and am quite 
satisfied to leave my reputation for wisdom or folly, so 
far a* human nature Is concerned, to stand or fall by this 
declaration. 

" And I repeat again what I said before, that, taking 
everything that I know of Mrs. P. into account, the 
result is to make rive feel as absolutely certain as I am 
of any personal fact in the world that she knows tilings 
in her trances which she cannot possibly have heard in 
her waking state, and that the definite philosophy of 
her trances is yet to be found. The limitations of her 
trance-information, its discontinuity and fltfnlness, and 
its apparent inability to develop beyond a certain point, 
although they end by rousing one a moral and human 
impatience with the phenomenon, yet are, from a 
scientific point of view, amongst its meet interesting 
peculiarities, since wiiere there are limits there arc 
conditions, and the discovery of these is always the 
beginning of explanation.” 

The most recent utterance of Professor Wiliam James 
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mi the subject is published in the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R. for June xgu«» (Part lviii.). and it contains an 
account of conversations carried on through Mrs. Piper 
since Dr. Hodgson's death with what purported to 
be Dr. Hodgson's surviving personality— together with 
Professor James’s critical comments thereupon. 

I may here quote a very small initial portion of this 
voluminous Report. It is very likely a mistake to 
quote the early aivd therefore more difficult stages of 
a re appearance, instead of a more finished and practisol 
example such u comes at a later dato ; and yet there 
is an interest in tlm first effort and stumb)ing*-if 
they arc Intelligently read —and in several respects they 
may be considered instructive, 

Richard Hodgson died suddenly upon December 
noth, 1905. On Docember aSth a message purporting 
to conic from ldm was delivered in a trance of Mi» 
Pipor’s, and she has hardly lield a sitting »incc then 
without some manifestation of what professed to bo 
Hodgson's spirit taking place. Hodgson had often 
during Ins lifetime laughingly said that if he ever passed 
over and Mis. Piper was still officiating hero below, lie 
would control her better than she had ever yet been 
controlled in Ivor trances, because he was so thoroughly 
familiar with the difficulties and conditions on this side. 
I had myself had no sitting with Mrs. Piper and had 
liardly seen her for some nine yean, but for most of 
that time I hod been kopt Informed of what was going 
on by reading the typed records, furnished me by my 
friend Hodgson, of all the trances of which report was 
taken, and for which the sitters had not asked secrecy 
to I* observed. The " Control " most frequently in 
evidence in these yean has been the personage calling 
himself " Rector." Dr. Hodgson was disposed to admit 
the claim to reality of Rector and of the whole Imperatur- 
Bond of which he is a member, while I have rather 
favoured the idea of their all being dream-creations of 
Mrs. Piper, probably having no existence except when she 
is in trance, but consolidated by repetition into per- 
sonalities consistent enough to play their several rule. 
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Such at least is the dramatic impression which my 
acquaintance with the sittings ha» left on my mind. I 
can see no contiadiction between Rotor’s being on the 
one hand an improvised creature of this sort, and his 
being on the other hand the extraordinarily impressive 
personality which he unquestionably is. He has 
marvellous discernment of the inner state of the sitters 
whom he addresses, and speaks straight to their troubles 
as if he knew them all in advance. He addresses you 
a» if he wexe the most devoted ol your friends. He 
aimears like an aged and, when be speaks instead of 
writing, like a somewhat hollow-voiced clergyman, a 
little weary of his experience of the world, endlesaly 
patient and sympathetic, and desiring to put all hm 
tenderness ami wisdom at your scrvico while you are 
there. Critical and fastidious sitters have recognised 
his wisdom, and confess their debt to him as a nrciul 
adviser. With all duo respect to Mrs. Piper, I feel very 
sure that her own waking capacity for being a spiritual 
adviser, if It were compared with Rector’s, would fall 
greatly behind. 

A* I conceive the matter, It la on this hum of 
secondary and automatic personality of which of late 
years Rector has been tho centre, and which lorms the 
steady background of Mrs. Piper’s trance*, thst the 
supernormal knowledge which she unquestionably dis- 
plays in flashed. Flashed, grafted, inserted— use what 
word you will— the trance-automatism is at any rate 
live intermediating condition, the supernormal know- 
ledge comes as if from beyond, and the automatism uses 
its own forms in delivering it to the sitter. The most 
habitual form is to say that it comes from the spirit of a 
departed friend. The earliest message* from '* Hodgson ’’ 
have been communicated by " Rector," but he soon 
spoke in his own name, and the only question which I 
shall consider in this paper is this : Are there any unmis- 
t at able indications in the messages in piestwn that tot iu- 
thing that ne may call the " spirit 0/ Hodgson was probably 
really there ? We need not refine yet upon what the 
woi\l " spirit *’ means and on what spirits are and can do. 
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Wc ran leave the moaning oi the word provisionally 
very indeterminate, — tl>c vague popular notion o! what 
u spirit is is enough to begin with. 

The spirit- Hodgson's fust manifestation was, as I have 
said, eight days after his death, There was something 
dramatically so like him in the utterances of those earliest 
days, gradually gathering " strength " as they did. that 
i hose who hud togniance of them were much impressed. 
I will begin by a short account of these earliest appear- 
anew, of which the rirst was at Mlsa Thoodate Pope's' 
sitting on Dec. afltli. 1905. At this sitting Rector had 
been writing, when the hand dropped the pencil mul 
worked convulsively several second* In a very excited 
manner. 

Miss P. What M lit* matte* > 

pho hand shaking sritli apparently great eirittmcwi, 
wrote the t*«wV, . . Imaring down « hard on >(• 
imp*r that th* point of the prnell was broken. It 
Ilian wiotf •" llodoMO.") 

Ml— P. Cod Idw yoa I 

flhn hood writes " 1 Din "—followed by rapid •trawl*, 
a* If regulator of machine writ out of order.) 

Jlirf I*. Is this my friend I 

B and ament* by knOeklnji flv* times on paper- pod.) 
■cron.) Puco. fttanda, I- In here, II wai V tint ho 
could not remain, ho *M *0 e1iok.nl. H. ii doing <11 
In hl» power to retura .... Potter wall lor a lo» 
niomeaU until Ire braatlioi freer again. 

Mm P. I will. 

(R.) Presently be will be able to conduct all Here 
Mi** P. That U goad new*. 

(U | Listen Everything Is foe the best He bolds In 
Ills hand a tin*. . . . He ii showing it to you 
Cannot you sea l«, frlmd » 

Mm P. 1 ennool see it. Itave Idm tell nre ubont it 
(It.) Do you undoretond what It means > 

Mesa P. I know ho had 0 very attractive ring. 

<R -1 Margaret. 

” All " was then written, with a " B " after it, and MM P 
asked " wliat is that ? “ “ A." " U " and ” L ” followed, but no 
explanation (The explanation was given later] 

1 Mias Pope was subsequently a passenger nearly drowned on 
the inrilamo 
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The above is the whole of the direct matter from 
Hodgson at this, the first of the sittings at which he has 
appeared. 

[For the sequel to this ring-episode, sec the report 
itself in Prouedingt, S.P.R., vol. xxiii.l 
At Mi* Pope's next sitting (five days later), after 
some talk about him from Rector, R. fl. appeared for 
the second time, and in the character, familiar to him, 
of being a well-spring cl poetical lore. Mis. Piper’s 
hand cramped meat awkwardly, first dropped and then 
broke the pencil. A new one being given, the hand 
wrote os follows 



Richard BodCMD I am wcil happy. 
Glad I cm.. God blow Ikip*. 



Mi.. Pori. Many Hunk*. ph.n Hi* bind wn»t* J 

It lx* not in her form or f«# 

The the art pacing fair, 

Nor In tbo woman’. ton* of graeo, 

Nor to hw falling liMr : 

It Hot not In Umw. woudroua »y"* 

That iwlftly li K ht nrnl >lilo«, 

Iho nil III. atari of ill tfi. aklc 
Thin thou it. )■» dlvin.. 



I im only practicing. 

Mm P. Who wrott It I 

(Kictoi) Richard only. 

Ui.i P. When > 

Now. 

Mis« P. Itonan’t it eriit on p«p*r in our woild t 

Mis. P. *md you really mike that up ? 

Yan 

Miw P. Well, you ire clever. 

If you ever find this tn your world, never bstieve la this 

Miss P. I ahall look for It, yon miy ba sure. 

Good I Think I’m ulecp 1 Not much I My head. 
I must leave you now. 

(RacTOu.l It li anpcaaible for us to hold him — that is nil 
Mim P. footer, did h. dictate that po«m to you > ... Do you 
think he mad. it up ? 

(RBCTon.) I do positively know to did . . . 



Farewell i 
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At tlic second sitting oftcr this (Jan. Rlh, igoft). 
Miss Pope again being the sitter, R. II. appeared again, 
writing as follow* : 

I am HodCW* ... I heanJ yonr cull- I know vdo— 
you ore MW* lVipe. Piper inotrumrut I am happy 
rx«v«l<figly diihcult to <o«iic Wry. I unikrttand 
why Mvert aite »eMofn. I nuut Icavc. I cannot 
stay. I cannot irnuln Unity. , . • 

On Jan. ajrd, 1906, Mr*. Wm. James, iiml W. 
James. Jr., had a silting at which R. H. tued the 
medium's voice and gave a very lifo-like imprciaiion 
ol hi* preiMice. The reconl runs as follows : 



Why. tliare’a Hilly I I. that Mm lamix mill Hilly I 
God lion you I Well. well. writ. Oil- ». good l 
lUuishf.) I am In the -Hue— U)» [laugh. ] I lumi 
found my way, I nm I***. have nautm.ii with me » 
All I. wall will, in* Don't mUe mn \Vhur*« 
"ilium I Give him my love aod loll him I -hull 
i.iUmlr live lo prow all I know IKj you bt»r mo > 
wmil I nm not -lioo*, but haw. pMlenrn -llh 
in.’ I will 1*11 yon all I think I can rvtuih >uu 
Something cm my mind. I «nnt Lotlge 10 know uvrry. 

tiling. I have wn Myvru. I mutt mt 
[After on interval ha oonwo lo again ] 

Hilly, wl*re I. Hilly t Whol bio you writing Hilly » 
Are you having any apoiU I "null you Ilk.' lu I. hr 
a ewliu I [K. Il.'a chtel amodnttoo wllh W. I. Jr., 
had been when foiling or swimming In Clioconi. 
Loko.J W*ll. cornu o*T Got • good deal olc.ueiw, 
1ml dcm’l overdo It I Perhnpa I -warn too much 
[Ha undoublodly had done ao.V I leornod my 
Iruon, l nit I’m |u«t where I wanted to be 
I>o you piny ball ?— tan nit ? M«. win dieoilaa— lei 
lliem do k> 1 I haw lotmd out the truth. I ukl 
that II I could ret over there I would not make a 
botch ol it. II ever R. II. lived in the body, lie m 
talking now. . . . WDIiaa Hamm] it too dogmatln 
. . . I want George [Dorrl lo raUKat* all tlinw 
napori and let tfcow marked ” private *' aside. Th» 
Los been on my mind George is to to muted abso- 
lutely with all Mnconty and taith There are aomo 
private record. which I ihojld not wi*h to have 
let George [Dorrl and I’lddlngton iu 
' ' he ilttcn. Tke 



p.ivale r 
handled. 

through them and return them to the 
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I raid* that cipher. and no one living can 
It (Correct] 1 .hall explain 11 liter. Let 
Harry fjame.) tnd George keep them till then. 
[They had been appointed adiainlitratoo of hla 
rotate, a fact probably known to Mrs. Piper.) Thin 
it tha bait 1 have been able to do yet. I ipoka with 
1 Pope, but tills 11 the hart Remember, every 
momentum mnti hove the human e*ment I 



cipher I 
read It 



undent and better now why I hi 
Myrr*. (To W. J. Jr.) What dtecouragro yoo 

wherever you go. whatever you do, there la a God 



So much lor Hodjpon'* 
were characteristic enough 
complete. 

Mr. G. B. Dorr ol Beaton 
Mr. 



fir»t appearances. which 
in manner, however in- 

had later Hitting, with 



Piper, at which lie encouraged Hodgion to give all 
r-orta ol rrmlnUcenca, ai evidence of aurvival ol memory, 
and a. tending toward* proof ol identity. I only «(uolo 
a .mall portion from the /Vocrurfmji of the Sodety for 



Ptychicul Rematch, vol. xxlli., page 44. 

G etlon which contain* true reminiscence* ; and 
r. Dorr** annotation*, without which to u» in Er 
they would be utele*. The remarks at the end are 
quoted from the Report by William James in Pro 
cetJin gl S.P.R., vol. xxiii. 




I tocall tlie panaia* yoar mother urod to plao* over the 
(able. I remember that woll-dvllghtful to ww thain I 
I can aw them now. 



(My mother uied to have pattern aprtad looMly ovar 
the table cloth, when aha had peopla to dlaa or aup 
with us at Bor Harbor, where *t had a largo bod of 
then planted iwvu tba house to that wo oould get 
them freely for thla patpoae. Tbs custom ii not 
High to let H/s itsteraeat past fot a 
„ . nor do I think It likely ha would have 

of it to Mrs. Piper, either awake or In trance. 
It came out quite wddonlv alio, and with a poiitive- 
nm which made me ioei that it was a true recol- 
lection. Mouthing sees at the nomoat in a mental 
picture— D.) 



as:. 
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I remember a beautiful road, a bicyck-road you mmV. 
giung through the wools. 

(A down years ago I made a blevole-roj-l no my own 
boeklmv.l. wlilcli ran through lire woods Ixmuath a 
mountain over which wo often used to walk It wu 
a l>lra**nt and familiar tea tore in our summer lifa 
there, and it would naturally l< one of the iitctiirn 
that would coins lock <•> It II. io thinking ol tin 
place. — like the *liw front my mntlir u halrony ol 
which lie v>ke at the former sitting. lint it w not 0 
thin* of which cither he or I would have sinkmi to 
Mi*. Mper, whother in tranco or awaku.— D.J 

G. B. D. tlien tries main lo pel the nanto ol the nun 
who occupied tlio fnrmltoiiMi, (icv:ribinn him to R. H. 
without nienliaiinj! his name. 

Oh yoe. I remember llrn well — I remember going nd 
with him mica fUIilng — gain* down tl>< ihor* in a 
boat. ... I remrratei one evening, ami It Imprinted 
me to vividly brctu.o your mother ilid not llko it. na.| 
I fell wo had dono wrong and hurt hot - M and I 
were smoking lOicliwi and wo Miked too Idle, and 
•bo fr it II wu. lima to rallra— 

I I l,i« would l« remarkably good II Uio Incident should 
nrovo not to have come up already In It. II '• own 
Uttinai after M died. She uaed to erooko clgatvitoe 
octaiicr.ally. and wtu tliu only pa-eon of »ho feminine 
MX whom I now recall as bavin* dono so nl our hOUM. 
Uoluaa in pcailhly referring to thie Incklent to hn 
'■rwrit' at trances, after M. died. lloctooa woukl 
have bcou molt unlikely to Speak of it to others.— 
certainly not to Mrs. I'lpor, el I Ivy in bnrxe or 
awake — D.j 

G. H. D. Do you re menu I* r where you want with lolm Rich 
when you went fishing with him— Ob 1 forgot I I 
did not mean to give you bis name f 

John Rich, John, that Is his noma 1 lint I am sorry yon 
gave It to mo too— ft ought have coma to mo Wu 
got a boat nnd went over to nn itlond. Coming back 
we hod tom- difficulty In getting our fish in. We had 
pocc luck in catching them, aud th’n wo Icet then. 
Ask him. he will remember It. I think 

[R. H.'s recollection ol goingolf with Rich semis to lo 
good, u I think it over. That ho should go of! with 
Rich only and neither alono nor with me or other 
guora, a exactly what hnpponod, — and yet not what 
might have been expected to happen. HU going 
to on island is descriptive also. — D.J 
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£*> yon rememlwr what you u&ol to put over your lark 
that bad a cup in it > And there »u u little brook 
where »b bib) to Mop and Ur.nk. And then I uwd 
to atop and light my pipe— the whole scene la a* 
vivid to met II I re-old only uiprou It to you I 

(I used to cany a little can vat la* itung over my 
ebouMer and a cup In It. when we went on loo* 
tramp*. Ital* may bo what R. II refers to. though 
I think that he wu» rather apt to cany a folding 
leather cup of hi* own in liM pocket. The whole 
recollection ta rather vane in my memory, rang 
bark a number of year*. The picture ta a good one 
of jurt what uatd to happen when we were ofl on 
our tramp* together, though of courto what be 
deauUmt would be alwny* apt to hoppee on walk* 
throe* h wood* and over mountain* Hie picture 
of the Uttle brook we uwd to atop nod drink at !■ 
good -I ten era It now.— D.] 



Allei tome talk ulout tlic Tavern Club, about Aus- 
tralia, and about the state o( things In Ihe other world. 
R. H. goea on a* follows >~ 




*M a gonUemao 
lln, I hod eome in- 
1 live mi thlngt. and I 
A little gentleman 



on* an 



Do you rememUir one wroroer 
at your hous* who had a t 
with bun about 
* him play hi* 

• him very wi 

[Jhlt detcnbi* a man named von G who 
muoUmt violin lot and who also talked inUnwtlagly on 
pevchlcal rematch matter*, In which he pMfMMd to 
have mom (acuity. A* W. H. himiell wm olso foeul 
ol the violin. It lewu natural that »otn* memory ol 
von G. should Hand out now. That Mr*, Piper 
ahonld have any knowledge ol this gentleman ieem* 
molt Improbohi*.— D.) 

Mv earthly tnemorl« coeni oily lo ftngmonU I 
remember quit* well thl* little gentleriuu aod bow 
Intereeted I wo* In talking with him about piyclix*. 
and 1st lit* Instrument a* well. 1 remember a rain 

[PtoT / R^e^yTthat he ha* bwn at OMfartn along 
with Hodgson, but add* that that might bo a natural 
association in Mrv Piper'* mind. Waco he thinks that 
the only time bo ever saw her was at the Dona in 

,.-w. j.] 



This is, I think, the whole ol the matter relative to 
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Old farm which the R. H.-Cocitrolli as given. Tlic number 
of items mentioned is not great, and some inability to 
answer questions appears. Dot there arc almost no 
mistakes of fact, and it is hardly possible that all the 
veridical points should haw Uvn known to Mis. l'iper 
normally. Some of them indeed were likely n priori; 
others may have been chancc-luts ; bit for the mass, it 
seems to me that either reading of Mr. Dorr's mind, or 
spirit-return, is the least improbable explanation. 

The fewness of the items may seem strange to some 
critics. But if we assume a spirit to Ik* actually there, 
trying to reach us, ami if at the same time wo imagine 
that his situation with regard to the transaction U 
similar to our own. the surprise vanishes. I have been 
struck ovci and over again, both when at sittings mjmolf 
and when reading the records, at the paralysing effect 
on one's ready wit and con vemat ional flow, which the 
strangeness of the conditions bring* with it. Constraint 
and numbness take the place of genial cxpanslvcnese, 
Wo " don’t know what to say." ami it may also l*i so 
" on the other side." Few persons, 1 lancy. if suddenly 
challenged to prove their identity through tlio tcloplionc, 
would quickly produce a large number of facts appro- 
priate to the purpose. They would be more perplexed, 
and waste more time than they imagine. 



CHAPTER XV 

TUB AUTHOR'S FIRST RF. FORT OK MRS. PIPnn 

1 V/TY own first Report on this ease appeared in 1890, 
‘*1 soon after the clone ol Mis. Piper’s first visit to 
England, and it ran as follows 

Account of Sittings with Mrs. Piker 
Formal Report 

At the request of Mr. Myers I undertook a share in 
t)>c investigation of a case of apparent clairvoyance. 
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It is the case of a lady who appears to go off Into a 
trance when she pleases to will it under favourable 
surroundings, and in that trance to talk volubly, with 
a manner and voice quite different from hex ordinary 
manner and voice, on defails concerning which she has 
had no information given her. 

In this ubnormal state her speech has reference 
mainly to people’s relatives and friends, living or 
deceased, about whom she is able to hold a conversation, 
and with whom site appear* more or less familiar. 

By introducing anonymous strangers, and by cate- 
chising her myself in various ways. I have satisfied 
myself that much of the Information she possewo# in 
the trance state is not acquired by ordinary common- 
place methods, but that she has some unusual means of 
acquiring information. The facts on which uho dis- 
courses are usually within the knowledge of some person 
present, though they are often entirely out of hit con- 
scious thought at the time. Occasionally facts have 
been nanatod which have only been verified afterwards, 
and which are in good faith asserted never to have teen 
known ; meaning thereby that they have left no trace 
on the conscious memoiy of any person present or in 
the neighbourhood, and that U Is highly Improbable that 
they were ever known to such persons. 

She is also In the trance state able to dlagnow 
disease*, and to specify the owners or late owners of 
portable property, under circumstance* which preclude 
the application of ordinary methods. 

In toe midst of this lucidity a number of mistaken 
and confused statements are frequently made, having 
little or no apparent meaning or application. 

Concerning the particular means by which she 
acquires the different kinds of information, there is no 
sufficient evidence to make it safe to draw any con- 
clusion. I can only say with certainty that it is by 
none of the ordinary methods known to Physical 
Science. 

OLIVER J. LODCE 

May. 1890 
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In order to gain experience, my wile lisul invited Mis. 
Piper to our house in Liverpool between the .late-, 
December iHth anil December 27th, 1889 ; and again 
between tltc dates January noth and February 5th. 1S90. 
when she sailed lor New York. 

During these days we had twenty-two sittings, and I 
devoted my whole time to the business, being desirous 
of making the investigation a» complete and satisfactory 
as possible while the opportunity lasted. 

Mrs. Piper pretends to no knowledge a» to her own 
Powers, and I believe her assertion that she is absolutely 
ignorant of what she has said in the trance state. She 
appears to be anxious to get tlie phenomenon elucidated, 
and hopes by sitting to scientific iuventigatura to have 
light thrown on her abnormal condition, about which 
■he expresses herself as not quite comfortable. She 
perfectly appreciate# the rituonuhloness of withholding 
information , aswnts with u smile to a sudden stop In 
the middle of a sentence during conversation, and in 
general is quite unlnqulsltlvo. All this Innoccncy may, 
•it course, lie tukm as perfection of acting, but it deprive* 
her of the great advantage (assuming fraudulent inten- 
tion for the moment) of controlling the circumstances 
after the manner of a conjurer; and prevents her from 
being the master of her own time and movements. The 
control of the experiments was thus entirely In my own 
hands, and this is on essentia! ingredient for satisfactory 
testimony. 

The initial question to bo satisfactorily anaweied. 
before anything can be held worth oithor investigating 
or recording, concerns the honesty of Mis. Piper herself. 

That there is more than can be explained by any 
amount of either conscious or unconscious fraud— that 
tbc phenomenon is a genuine one, however it is to be 
explained— I now regard as absolutely certain : and 
I make the following two statements with the utmost 
confidence : — 

(i.) Mrs. Piper’s attitude is not one of deception. 
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ii.) No conceivable deception on the part of Mr*. 
Pi cr can explain the facts. 

I went ou to enumerate eight possibilities of impos- 
ture against which we were on our guard : but matters 
have advanced far beyond that now, and it is useless to 
dwell upon this discardol part of the subject.) 

Cheating being eliminated, and something which 
may briefly be described as a duplex or trance personality 
being conceded, the next hypothesis it that her trance 
personality snalces use of information acquired by her 
in her waking state, and retails what it finds in hex 
subconsciousness without any ordinary effort of 
memory. 

It is an Interesting Question whether any facts 
instilled into the waking Mrs. Piper can be recognised 
in the subsequent trance speech. My improMion at 
one time was that the trance Information Is practically 
independent of what spodfic facts Mis. Piper may 
happen to know. The evidence now teems to me 
about evenly balanced on either tide Whether the 
trance speech could give, wry, scientific facts, or a 
foreign language, or anything in its nature entirely 
beyond her ken. I am unable to say. (Further in- 
formation on these points is now accessible, but not 
anything finally conclusive. It appears that unknown 
details and Incidents can certainly be obtained, but 
hardly information on some alien and recondite sub- 
ject.— at least without great difficulty.] So fax as 
my present experience ha* gone, I do not feel sure how 
far Mrs. Piper's knowledge or ignorance of specific 
facts ha* on appreciable influence on the communica- 
tions of her trance personality. But certainly the 
great mass of facts retailed by this personality ore wholly 
outside of Mra. Piper’s knowledge ; in detail, though not 
in kind. 

The personality active and speaking in the trance is 
apparently so distinct from the personality of Mrs. Piper 
that it is permissible and convenient to call it by another 
name. It does not differ from her as Hyde did from 
Jekyil, by being a personification of the vicious portion 
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of the same individual. There is no special contrast, 
any more than there is any special similarity. It strikes 
one as a different personality altogether ; and the name 
by which it introduces itself when asked, sir., " Dr. 
l’liintrit " is as convenient as any other, and can be used 
wholly irrespective of hypothesis. 

I would not, in using this name, be understood as 
thereby committing myself to any hypothesis regarding 
the nature of this apparently distinct and individual 
mind. At the same time the name is useful as express- 
ing compactly what is naturally prominent to the feeling 
of any sitter, that he is not talking to Mrs. Piper at all. 
Tire manner, mode of thought, tone, trains of idea, are 
all different. You are speaking no longer to a lady, but 
to a man, an old man, a medical man. All this cannot 
but be vividly felt even by otto who considered the im- 
personation a consummate piece of acting. 

Whether Midi a mun os Dr Pldiruit over existed 
1 do not know, nor from the evidential point of view 
do I greatly caro. It will be interesting to have the fact 
ascertained if possible; but I cannot see thal it will 
much affect tire question of genuineness, l or that he 
did not ever exist ts a thiriR practically impossible to 

C c. While, if Ire did exist. It can be easily supposed 
Mrs. Piper took care enough that her Impersona- 
tion should have so much rational basis. 

Proceeding now on tire assumption that I may sneak 
henceforth of Dr, Plrinuit as of a genuino individual 
intelligence, whether it be a usually latent portion of 
Mrs. Piper's intelligence, or whether it be something 
distinct from her mind and the education to which it has 
been subjected, I go on to consider the hypotheses which 
still remain unexamined. 

And first we have the hypothesis of fishery on the 
part of Dr. Phinuit, as distinguished from trickery on 
the part of Mrs. Piper. I mean a system of ingenious 
fishing : the utilisation of trivial indications, of every 
intimation— audible, tactile, muscular— and of little 
shades of manner too indefinable to name ; all these, 
excited in the sitter by skilful guesses and well-directed 
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shots, and their nutriment extracted with superhuman 
cunning. 

Now this hypothesis is not one to be lightly regarded, 
or ever wholly set aside. I regard it as. to a certain 
extent, a r era causa. At times Dr. Phinuit docs fish ; 
occasionally he guesses ; and sometimes he ekes out the 
scantiness ol lus information from the. resource* of a 
lively imagination. 

Whatever his supply of information « abundant there 
is no sign of the fishing process. 

At other times it is as if he were in a difficult Posi- 
tion.— only able to gain information from very indistinct 
or inaudible MOKCS, ami yet wishful to convey os much 
information as possible The attitude is then as ol one 
straining alter every due, and making use ol the slightest 
indication, whether reed veil in normal or abnormal 
ways; not indeed obviously distinguishing between 
information received from the sitter and information 
received from other source*. 

I am familiar with muscle- reading and other simulated 
" thought-transference " methods, and prefer to avoid 
contact whenever It is possible to get rw of it without 
too much fuss. Although Mm. 1’iper always held some- 
body's hand while preparing to go Into the trance, die 
did not always continue to hold it when speaking as 
Phinuit, She did usually bold Uie hand of the person 
dio was speaking to, but was often satisfied for a time 
with some other person's, sometimes talking light across 
a room to and about a stranger, but preferring them to 
come near. On several occasion* slve lot go of every- 
body, for half-hours together, especially when fluent and 
kept well supplied with ” relics. ’ 

I have now to assert with entire confidence that, 
piessing the ingenious- guessing and unconscious-indica- 
tion hypothesis to it* utmost limit, it can only be held 
to account for a very few of Dr. Phinuit's statement*. 

It cannot in all cases be held to account for medical 
diagnosis, afterwards confirmed by the regular prac- 
titioner. It cannot account for minute and full details 
of name;, circumstances, and events, given to a cautious 
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and almost silent sitter, sometimes without contact. 
And, to take the strongest case at once, it cannot 
account for the narration of facts outside the conscious 
knowledge of the sitter or of any person present. 

Rejecting the fishery hypothesis, then, as insufficient 
to account for many of the facts, we aro driven to tl» 
only remaining known cause In order to account for 
them:— via, , tlK>nght-transferencc, or the action of 
mind on mind independently of the ordinary channels of 
communication. 

I regard the fact of genuino " thought-transference H 
between persons in immediate proximity (not necessarily 
in contact) as having been established by direct and 
simple experiment ; and, except by reason of paucity 
of instance, I consider it as firmly grounded as any of 
tlto lees familiar facts of nature such as one deals with in 
a laboratory. I sneak of it therefore as a known cause. 
i.r., one to which there need be no Imitation in appealing 
in order to explain fact' which without it would bo 
Inexplicable. 

Tim Phlnult facts are mod of them of this nature, 
and I do not hesitate to assert confidently that though!- 

a (rente it ll is mod tommtmplaca irpUmaOott to 
il is possible lo appeal. 

1 regard it as having been rigorously proved before, 
and as therefore requiring no fresh bolstering up ; but 
to tire many who have not made experiments on the 
subject, and are therefore naturally sceptical concerning 
even thought-transference, the record of the Phinuit 
sittings will afford, I think, a secure basis for faith in 
this immaterial mode of communication,— this ap- 
parently direct action of mind on mind. 

But, whereas the kind of thought-transference which 
had been to my own knowledge experimentally proved 
was a hazy and difficult recognition by ono person oi 
objects kept as vividly as possible in the consciousness 
oi another person, the land of thought-transference 
necessary to explain these sittings is of an altogether 
freer and higher order,— * land which lias not yet been 
experimentally proved at all. Facts are relate! which 
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are not in the least present to the consciousness ol the 
sitter, ami they are often detailed glibly and vividly 
without delay ; in very different style from the tedious 
and hesitating dimness of the percipients in the old 
thought-transference experiments. 

But that is natural enough, when we consider that 
the recipient in those experiments had to preserve a 
mind as vacant as possible. For no process of inducing 
inmtal vacancy can be so perfect as that of going into 
u trance, whether hypnotic or other. Moreover, al- 
though it was considered desirable to maintnin the 
object contemplated in the consciousness of the agent n 
shrewd suspicion was even then entertained that the 
fub- conscious part of the agent's mind might be perhaps 
equally effective. 

Hence one is at liberty to a wily to these. Phinuit 
records the hypothesis of thought-tmnsfercncc in its 
most developed stato : vacuity on the part of the 
percipient, sub-conscious activity on the part of the 
sitter. 

In this form one feels that much cut be explained. If 
Dr. Phinuit tells a stranger how many childten, or 
brothers, or sisten he has, and their names ; the names 
of father and mother and grandmother, of cousins and of 
aunts; if he brings appropriate ami characteristic 
messages from well-known relatives deceased ; all this is 
explicable on the hypothesis of free and easy thought- 
transference from the wib-consdousncw of the utter to 
the sensitive medium of the trance personality. 1 

So strongly was I impressed with this view that after 

* For Icitance. in tbe coarm of my Interviews all my “x 
I •■others (adult ami ioittnt»<l| and one «l*t« living were <o»i« fly 
numrd (two with who* help), and the existence of the one 
(iNMMQ wan manthoned. My father and hi* father wees likewise 
named , with several untlw and aunts. My wifo'i father and 
wtrpiather. both <1***u*d. wore aomed in full, both Uirittian 
and surname. with full idenulyiag detail. I only quote thew as 
exampMa : it is quite uuneewary os wall a* unwise to attach any 
evidential weight to statement* of thU eort mode during a 
sojourn in ones houK. 
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some hali-dofcn sittings I ceased to feel much interest 
in being told things, however minute, obscure, and in- 
accessible they might be, so long as they were, or had 
been, within the knowledge either of myself or of the 
sitter for the time being. 

At tli* same time it ought to be constantly borne in 
mind that this kind of thought-transference, without 
consciously active agency, has never been experimentally 
proved. Certain facts not otherwise apparently explic- 
able, such as those chronicled in Phantatm «/ the Living , 
have suggested it, but it is really only a possible hypo- 
tlnisis to which appeal has been mail* whenever any 
olhcr explanation wim out ol Hip question. But until 
it is actually establish id by experiment, in the same way 
that conscious mind action has been established, it can- 
not be regarded as either safe or satisfactory ; and in 
pursuing it we may be turning our bocks on some truer 
iHit as yet perhajw unmiggcMed clue. I feel n» if this 
caution were necessary for myself ire well as foi other 
investigators. 

Ou reading the record it will be apparent that while 
" Tliinuit *’ frequently speaks in his own person, relating 
things which he himself discovers by what I suppose we 
must call ostensible clairvoyance, sometimes fie repre- 
sents himself as in communication— not always quite 
easy and distinct communication, especially at first, 
but in communication— with one’s relatives and friends 
who have departed this life. 

The messages and communications from these persons 
are usually given through Phtauit as a reporter. And 
he reports sometimes in the third person, sometimes in 
the first. Occasionally, but very seldom, Plvinuit seems 
to give up his place altogether to the other personality, 
friend or relative, who then communicates with some- 
tiling of his old manner and individuality ; becoming 
often impressive and realistic. 

This last 1 say is rate, but with one or two personages 
it occurs, subject to reservations to be mentioned 
directly ; and when it does. Phinuit docs not appear to 
know what lias been said. It b quite as if he in his turn 
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evacuated tlie Ixxly, just as Mis. Piper had done, while 
a tliini personality utilises it for a time. The voice and 
inode of address are once more changed, and more or 
less recall the voice and manner of the peram represented 
as communicating. 

The communications thus obtained, though they allow 
traces of the individuality of the person represented as 
speaking, aie frequently vulgarised ; and the speeches 
are more commonplace, and so to say " cheaper," than 
what one would suppose likely from the |*rson himself. 
It can, of course, be suggested that the necessity of 
working through the brain of a person not exceptionally 
educated may easily be supposed capable of dulling the 

* jf refinement, and ol rendering messages on abstruse 
cts impossible. 



CHAPTER XVI 

KXTlACTf l'KOM MWIB HITTING* 

AND now might follow a detailed report of the 
^ ftlttinr.s which at that dato (i88i>-i8(m) I held 
with Mrs. Piper In my house at Liverpool, all of which 
wxuu taken down very fully ; some of them verbatim by 
a stenographer introduced on those occasions. For in 
tho*c day* communication was conducted entirely by 
the voice ; writing bring quite exceptional, and limited 
to a few words occasionally. Whereas in more recent 
years communication is for the most part conducted by 
writing only, and the need for stenography has practic- 
ally ceased. 

Mv detailed report appears in the ProcefJtKgs of the 
Society, vol. vi, but it occupies a groat deal of space, 
and would be merely tiresouw ii reproduced in any 
quantity. Accordingly I propose to make only a few 
extracts, quoting those incidents which demonstrate one 
or other of the following powers ; or which Ulustsate 
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by way ol example the goneral character ol the sittings 
ai that lime,— regarded rather Iiom the drumatii- Ilian 
t Him the evidential point ol view. 

The powers jusc referred iu are live following 

(i> The perception ol trivial events simultaneously 
occurring at a distance. 

(а) The reading ol letters by other than normal 
means. 

t.t) Tlie recognition of objects and assignment of 
them to their respective owners. 

(4) Perception ol small and intimate family details 
iu the caeo of complete strangers. 

(Si Tim statement of facts unknown at the time to 
any pemon present ; 

(б) With perhapn u supplement illustrating apparent 
Ignorance of some facts within Mis. PI pci V 
normal knowledge, and likewise— what ure 
lieipieut— instance* of erroneous statement 
concerning (acts which arc well-known to, 
and in the mind of, the sitter. 

Among sitters, I may mention Dr. Gerald Kendall, 
Isle of Trinity College, Cambridge, then Principal ol 
University College, Liverpool, He was introduced as 
Mr. Roberts, and a sitting was immediately commenced. 
Tim names of his brothers were all given correctly at 
this or at the evening sitting of the same day, with many 
specific details which were correct. 

Ho brought with him a locket, and received com 
munications and reminiscences purporting to come from 
'he deceased friend whom it commemorated, some ol 
them at present incompletely verified by reason of 
abrcuce of persons in America, some of them apparently 
incorrect, but those facts which he know concctly stated 
in such a way as to satisly him that chance guewing 
and all other commonplace surmises were nbsuraly out 
of the question. 

Another sitter was Prof. E. C. K. Gonner, then 
Lecturer on Economics at University College, Liverpool, 
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introduce! as Mr. McCann, another colleague with whom 
therefore he might on a fraudulent hypothesis be con- 
fused. He brought a book belonging to Ids mother, still 
living in London, and had many correct details con- 
cerning her family and surroundings related to him. 

Many of his own family were also mentioned ; but, 
whether because of the book or otherwise, his mother 1 * 
Influence seemed more powerful than his own ; and, 
several times, relatives, though otherwise spoken oi 
correctly, were mentioned in terms of their relationship 
to the elder generation. Phinuit, however, seemed 
conscious of these mil lakes and several times corrected 
himself ; as for instance ; • Your brother William— no 
I mean your uncle, her brother.’ 

This Uncle William was 11 good Instance. He had 
diod before P10I. Conner was bom, but he had been his 
mother’s eldest brother, and Ins sudden death had been 
a great ahock to hen-one in fact Itom which she was 
a long time recovering. Phinuit described 1dm as having 
been killed with a hole in his head, like a iliot hole, ai «3 

C not a shot, more like a blow the fact being that 
met his death in a Yorkshire cloctlon riot, a stone 
striking him on the head. 

Spcakinc of deaths, I may also mention the case of 
my wife's father, who died when she was a fortnight okl 
in a dramatic and pathetic lashlon. Phinuit describol 
the circumstances of his death rather vividly. The cause 
of death of her stepfather also, which was perfectly 
definite, was also precisely grasped. The fall of her 
own father down the hold of his ship and his consequent 
leg-pain were clearly statod. My wife was present on 
these occasions, and of course had been told of all these 
family incidents, and remembered them. 

As an instance of reading a letter, which had indeed 

E *t passed through my mind, but which was not read 
any normal manner by the medium, I take the follow- 
ing case. 

(A chain was Undo) to PMault by E>«. the packs** 
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taring limn delivered by land in no feta) Iho preview 
evening. I hud ivnl cpreiod Uli> pnckAjfo, glanced at tho 
KMiient'. and hastily read • lottcr Indde. then wiuppn] all ap 
again and stored them. Hiu itain h»d been *tuf by Mo. 
|olui Walaon from Sclton Drive; it lnul btk>n*ml In 'Un 
Madaren'a" father.) 

" This bdoogo to an old gentlemen tliat pna.od out o[ tu 
l-Xly -a nice oW man I *• MiiiMlIUntf lunny here. tnnu-lhlnj 
Uie matter with Iwart, paralytic mom! K ing. Give me tho 
niemior*. all M them," [it,. Ibo paper it came in ; a letter 
noiinig them. Medium hold Mum lo lop ol her head, giodoally 
nicking away Ihu Monk one. She dul not inapcct thorn. SIm 
wn- all tho whilo holding with her other hand another •tranger, 
a Mr Lund, who knew nothing -liatover about llva loiter or 
Urn chain.] 

" Who'* dear Lodge » Who'* Pool*, Toodto. I’oodlo I What- 
ever dore tliul mean I " 

I). I. L. : " I haven't «h* Iron idm." 

•'I. there J. N. W. here f roole. Then theta'* Selton 
S-r-l-t-o-n, Pool, hair Yout* truly. I. H. W That*! it . I .end 
hair. Poole I N. W. Do yon irtdmUUld that > ” 

O. J. L. : ’’No. oely pa.t.aliy.’ 

INote by O. J. L-I found nJtnward. that tho leltn. I.g.n 
•' Dear Dr. Lodge." contalnod tho wotd. ' Soltrni Drive, ” 
and " Cook " eu written a. to ktok like Poote. It abo nod 
" 1 rend you aomn hair” a til iinialmd " your* Mnerraty 
I. U W." ; tho “ U " being not unlike an " K." The uni 
ol the M*d*T wui. not mentioned lo tho letter, but at a 
aubwiiurnt Httlng It wan correctly mated by PHInnit la 
coanralco with tho chain) 



This reading of Ictlont in an abnormal way is very 
curious, and is a very’ old typo of phenomenon. Kant 
and Hegel were both familiar with it : only it was then 
called ’'reading with the pit of the stomach." Now it 
seems usually done with the top of the head. 

I had a few other cases— less distinct than the above 
— <utd I again reler here to the little experiment made 
by Mrs. VcrraJI us reported on page 98. as well os to 
page 104. 



One of the best sitters was a friend who for several 
years was my next-door neighbour at Liverpool, Isaac 
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C. Thompson, F.L.S., to whose name indeed, before he 
had been in any way introduced, Phinuit sent a message 
purporting to come from his father. Three generations 
of his ana of his wife's family, living and dead (small 
and compact Quaker families), were, in the coarse of 
two or three sittings, conspicuously mentioned, with 
identifying detail ; the main informant representing 
himself as his deccac-ol brother, a young Edinburgh 
doctor, whose loss had been mourned some twenty years 
ago. The familiarity and toucIiingue« of the messages 
communicated in this particular instance were very re- 
markable, and can by no means be reproduced in any 
printed report of the sitting. Their case is one in 
which very few mistakes weic made, the detail standing 
out viviclly correct, so that in fact they found it 

S ble not to believe that their relatives were 
' speaking to them. Thu notable belief 
correctly represent* the Imprevdon producod by u 
favourable seriea of sittings, and it is for that reason I 
mention It now, Simple overt* occulting elsewhere 
during the sitting were also detected bv Dr. Phinuit In 
their case, better than in any othor I Know of. A full 
report of this rather excellent cate lias had to be omitted 
for lack of space. 

There was a remarkable little Incident towards the 
end of my series of sittings, when this friend of mine 
was prenent. A message interpolated itself to a gentle- 
man living in Liverpool, known, but not at all Intimately 
known, to both of us, and certainly outside of our 
thoughts — the head of the Liverpool Post-oflicc, Mr. 
Rich. The message purported to dc from a soa of his 
who had died suddenly a few months ago, and whom I 
had never seen ; though Isaac Thompson had, it seems, 
once or twico spoken to him, 

" This son addressed I. C. T. by name, and besought 
him to convey a message to his father, who, he said, was 
much stricken by the blow, and who was suficting from 
a recent occasional diltincss in his head, so that he felt 
afraid he should have to retire from business. Other 
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little things were mentioned ol an identifying character ; 
and the message was, a few days later, duly conveyed. 
The facts stated were admitted to be accurate; and 
the father, though naturally inclined to be sceptical, 
confessed that he hail indeed been more than ordinarily 
troubled at the sudden death of Ills eldest son, because 
of a recent unfortunate estrangement between them 
which would otherwise have been only temporary, 

" The only thought-transference explanation I can 
reasonably oiler him is that it vnu the distant activity 
of lik own mind, operating on tl* sensitive brain of the 
medium, of wlvcse existence he knew absolutely nothing, 
and contriving to send a delusive message to itself I 

" One thing about which tba son seemed anxious wax 
a certain Hack cose which he asked us to speak to his 
father about, and to say lie did not want lost. The 
father did not know what case was meant : but I have 
heard since, indirectly, that on hi* death-bed the son 
was calling out ubout a black cane, though I cannot 
leant that tho particular case lias been securely identified.” 

Contemplating Dice and mich-like communications, 
1 coukl not help feeling that if it be really a case ol 
thought-transference at all, it is thought-transference of 
a surprisingly vivid kind, tho proof of which would bo 
very valuable, supposing it were the correct explanation 
of the phenomenon. 

But I lclt doubtful if it were the correct explanation. 
One must not shut one's eves to the pmibihly that in 
pursuing a favourite hypothecs one may after all bo on 
the wrong tack altogether. 

Every known agency must be worked to tho utmost 
before ore is wiling to admit an unknown one : and 
indeed to abandon this last known link of causation as 
inadequate to sustain the growing weight of facts wax 
an operation not to be lightly undertaken. And yet I 
felt grave doubts whether ft would really suffice to 
explain the facts ; whether indeed it wont any distance 
toward their explanation. 

So I set to work to try and obtain, by the 
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regular process oi comm uni cation which suits this 
particular medium, facts which were not only out of 
my knowledge but which never could have been in it. 

In giving an account of these experiments, fully 
reported at the time though now some twenty years old. 
I must enter on n few trivial details concerning my own 
relations. The occasion is the excuse. 

It happened that an uncle of mine in London, then 
quite an old man, the eldest of a surviving three out of a 
very large family, of which my own father was one of 
the youngest, had a twin brother who died some twenty 
or more years ago. 1 interested him generally in the 
subject, and wrote to ask if he would lend mo some 
relic of thla brother. By morning post on « certain 
day I received a curious old gold watch, which tho 
deceased brother had wont and been fond of ; and that 
»nme morning— no one in the house having seen it or 
knowing anything about it— I handed it to Mrs. l'iper 
when in a state of trance. 

I was told almost immediately that it had belonged 
to one of my undcs-one that had bocn mentioned 
before as having died from live effects of a fall— one 
that had boen very fond of Undo Robert, the name of 
the survivor— chut tho watch was now in possession of 
this same Undo Robert, with whom its late owner was 
anxious to communicate. After some difficulty and 
many wrong attempts Dr. Phinuit caught the name, 
jerry, short for Jeremiah, and said emphatically, as if 
impersonating him, “ This Is my watch, and Robert is 

3 brother, and 1 am here. Uncle Jerry, my watch." 

this at the first sitting on the very morning the 
watch had arrived by post, no one but myself and a 
slioithand derk wbo happened to have been introduced 
for the first time at this sitting by me, and whose ante- 
cedents are well known to me, being present. 

Having thus ostensibly got into communication 
through some means or other with what purported to 
be Uncle Jerry, whom I had indeed known slightly 
in his later years of blindness, but of whose eariy life I 
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knew notliing, 1 pointod out to him that to make Unde 
Robert aware of his presence it would be well to recall 
trivial details of their boyhood, all of which I would 
faithfully report. 

He quite caught the idea, und proceeded during 
several successive sittings ostensibly to instruct Dr. 
Phinuit to mention a number of little thing* such as 
would enable his brother to recognise him. 

References to his blindness, illness, and main facts 
of his life were comparatively useless from my point of 
view ; but these details of boyhood, two-thirds of • 
century ago, were utterly and entirely out of my ken. 
My fathor himself had only known these brothers os 
men. 

" Uncle Jerry " recalled episodes such os swimming 
the creek when they were boy# together, and running 
some risk of getting drowned ; killing a cat in Smith's 
field ; tl>e possession of a small rifle, anil of n long 
peculiar skin, like a snake- skin, which he thought woe 
now in the possession of Undo Robert. 

All these facts liavo been more or lens completely 
verified. But tho interesting thing is that hit twin 
brother, from whom I got the watch, and with whom 
I was thus in correspondence, could not remember 
them all. He recollected something about swimming 
tho creek, though lie himself had merely looked on, 
He had a distinct recollection of having had the snake- 
skin, arul of the box in which It was kept, though he 
did not know where it was then. But he altogether 
denied killing the cat. and could not recall Smith’s 
field. 

His memory, liowever, was decidedly failing him, ami 
lie was good enough to write to another brother, Frank, 
living in Cornwall, an old sea captain, and ask if he had 
any tetter remembrance of certain fact?— of course not 
giving any inexplicable reasons for asking. The result 
of this inquiry was triumphantly to vindicate the exist 
encc of Smith’s field as a place near their home, where 
they used to play, in Barking, Essex ; and the lolling 
of a cat by another brother was also recollected ; while 
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ol the swimming of the creek, near a mill-race, lull 
details were given, Frank and Jerry being the heroes 
of that foolhardy episode. 



I may say here that Dr. Phinuit has a keen " scent " 
—shall I call it ?— for trinkets or personal valuables of 
all kinds. He recognised a ring which my wife wears 
as having been given " to me tor her " by a specified 
aunt just before her death ; of which he at another 
time indicated the cause fairly well. He called for a 
locket which my wife sometimes wears, but hail not then 
on, which bad belonged to her father 40 years ago. 
He rccognited my father's watch, asked for the chain 
belonging to It, and was still unsatisfied for want of 
some appendage which 1 could not think of at the 
lime, but which my wife later on reminded me of, and 
I’hlnult at another sitting idled.-* seal which had 
been usually worn with it, and which had belonged to 
my grandfather. 

He pulled my sntor's watch out of her pocket anil 
said it had been her mother s, but disconnected the 
chain and said that didn’t belong, which was quite 
right. Even little pocket things, such as fruit-knives 
and corkscrews, he also assigns! to their late owners ; 
and once lie quite unexpectedly gripped the arm of 
the chair Mrs. Piper was sitting in, which had never 
been mentioned to him in any way, and said that 
it had belonged to my Aunt Anno. It was nuite true : 
it was an old-fashlcnod ordinary tvpc of armchair which 
she valued and had had re-upholstered for us as n 
wedding present 12 years ago. Phinuit, by the way. 
did not seem to realise that it was a chair : ho asked 



what it was, and said he took it lor cart of an organ. 

But perhaps the best instance ot a recognised object 
was one entrusted to me by the Rev. John Watson, at 
that time quite a recent friend of mine, with whom I had 
been staying recently in Italy,— a chain which had 
belonged to h» father. It is the chain referred to in 
connexion with the episode of reading a letter related on 
page 177 above. 
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The package was delivered by hand one evening at 
my house, and, by good luck, I happened to nicci the 
messenger and receive it direct. Next morning I 
handed it to Dr. Phlnuit, saying only, in response to 
his feeling some difficulty about it, that it did not belong 
to a relative. He said it belong®! to an old man and hail 
Ub son’s influence on it. Ho alto partially read a lottcr 
accompanying it— a* described at page 178. Next 
sitting I tried the chain again, and he very soon reported 
the late owner as present, and recognising the chain but 
not recognising mo. 1 explained that his son had 
entrusted me with it ; on which 1‘hinuit said the chain 
belonged now to John Watson, away for health, u 
preacher, and a lot of other details all known to me, and 
all correct. The old gentleman was then represented as 
willing to write his name. A name was written in the 
backward manner Phinuit sometimes affects. It was 
legible afterwards in « mirror a# lames Watson. Now. 
the name of lib father I was lomwotcly Ignorant of. 

The lather's name turned out to lie not lam« Init 
John- the same ns that of the son : and although the 
facts stated concerning the son, my friend, were prac- 
tically all correct, I learned throe weeks later, when I 
got a reply fiom Egypt where he was travelling, that 
the statements about the father were all wrong. But 
Dr. Watson told me later that James was the name of 
his grand/ alitcr, and that the statements would have a 
truer ring if they had purported to come from the grand- 
father instead of from the father. And I understood 
that the chain— which was the ostensible link of con- 
nexion-had belonged to both. The episode cannot, 
however, be claimed os a success beyond the Identifica- 
tion of John Watson and the incidents connected with 
him. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

DISCUSSION or PITER SITTINGS 

I INLESS the evidence, ol which the merest sample 
has now been given, be held to constitute n 
sufficiently strong proof that the performances of this 
particular " medium " are neither lucky shots nor 
explicable by cunning and imposture, it is premature to 
examine further into their 'igriificanec. But as soon as 
these preliminary' suppositions can lie unreservedly 
dismissed, the best plan is to dismiss them thoroughly 
mul waste no more time over them, The possibility of 
telepathy from the sitter remain*. 

The question 1-igely turns upon proof of identity : 
proof ol the gcmnnencfn of the identity claimed by the 
communicator. Now if you me* a stranger in n railway, 
carriage who nrofevted to have returned from the 
Colonies where ho liod met your friend* or relations, of 
whom he showed knowledge in some docidod ways, it 
would not at first occur to you to doubt hi* veracity, 
even though ho was a little hoay about the names of 
relatives, and occasionally mixed things up; nor would 
you stigmatise him as a deceiver if he occasionally made 
ur,e of Information supplied by yourself in course of 
conversation. But directly it was suggested that he 
might be a thought-reader, detailing to you the uncon- 
scious contents of your own mind, it would not be 
easy rigorously to disprove the suggestion, especially if 
subsequent acc«« to the friends chiefly mentioned were 
denied you. This is, however, very nearly, the problem 
before us. 

Only occasionally doe* the question forcibly arise ; 
most facts owned are. of course, within the knowloJge 
of the sitter, and none of those arc ol any use for the 
purpose of discrimination ; but every’ now and then 
facts, often very tririal but not within tlie knowledge of 
the sitter, have boon asserted, and have been more ox 
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leu clearly verified afterwards ; and in order (o assist a 
special study of these data, with the view of examining 
how far they are really valuable, I made an index to 
them, which I published in the Pmu#inigt, vol. vi., 
p. 647, as an Appendix to the Iicpoit of the early Piper 
sittings. To that index a student may refer. 

Episodes N on v ally Sclectbd for Identification 

Concerning the means of identification naturally 
adoptod by living people who arc communicating with 
each other at a distance by telephone, under conditions 
in which they arc debarred from communicating their 
names, or, what Is the serno thing, under conditions in 
which their name* might be understood as being falsely 
given, Professor Hyslop mode some interesting experi- 
ments which are thus reported in the Jruniiil of the 
Society for Psyehkal Ratcaich (vol. ix.) 

In on introduction ho explains the ubjcct and the 
method of these experiments, about which there was 
nothing supernormal at all. A telegraph line was 
arranged between two buildings of the Columbia 
University, and a couplo of friend* or acquaintances 
were token independently to each end of the line, only 
one of them knowing who was at tho other end ; and 
this one (the communicator) wu» to scud massages, at 
first vague but increasing in deflnitenew. while tho 
other person was to guess until he could guesa correctly 
and assuredly who it was that was at the other end of 
the lino, Tho replies and guesses were likewise telc- 

r hed by an assistant stationed with the receiver, 
the guidance of the sender. Professor Hyslop’s 
objects in carrying out an extensive series of this hind 
of experiment are thus stated by himself 

'* I. To test tire extent to which intelligent persons 
would s|X>ntaneouUy select trivial and unimportant 
incidents for the purpose of identification— that is, 
incidents that were not connected, or not necessarily 
connected, with the main habits of their lives. 
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" II. To test the accuracy ol the identification in con- 
nection with both individual and collective incidents, 
and especially to test how slight or how definite the 
incident hail to be in order to suggest rightly the poison 
it was intended to represent. 

" III. To tost the success and personal assurance ol 
the receiver of tho messages in guessing who is the true 
sender, in spite of some messages that are misleading 
or even false, but the bulk of which involves sufficient 
cumulative facts to overcome the natural scepticism and 
confusion caused by incoherences and contradictions. 

“ IV. To study the sources of misunderstanding that 
might arise under such circumstances when one party 
wus Ignorant of tho intention* of the otlier. and the 
c am*™ of illusion in identification, which we candeterauno 
m my experiment*, and which are likely to occur In 
tho Ihpm case." 

And ho proceeds 

" In regard to the first of them ob|ects, it I* very 
intonating to observe tbe uniformity with which perfectly 
intelligent person* spontaneously chose what would 
generally he considered trivial incidents In order to 
Identify themselves. This seemed naturally to recom- 
mend Itself to them, perhaps for the reason that trivial 
circumstance* represent far more isolation than any 
chosen from the main trend of life, though I noticed no 
consciousness of this fact in any one. It was simply 
the Instinctive method which every one tended to adopt. 
Tlic records show very distinctly that, if left to them- 
selves. men will naturally select unimportant Incident* 
for proof of their identity, and it is one ol the most 
interesting features ol this choice that the individual 
relied wholly upon the laws ol association to recall what 
was wanted, after deciding on the nature ol the incidents 
to l>e chosen. Very often there were interesting illustra- 
tions of those capricious revivals in memory of remote 
Incidents which not only resemble so much the incidents 
in the Piper sittings in triviality, but also represent Uic 
caprice and incoherence of associative recall, intelli- 
gible to the subject on reflection, but hardly *0 to the 
C* 
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outside observer. At any rate, the results in tikis regard 
completely remove all objections to the Piper phenomena 
from the standpoint ol the tiiviaiity of the incidents 
chosen lor identification ; and that is air accomplishment 
of some worth.” 



I may further add that though the incidents serving 
for identification sounded vague to bystander* or readers 
of the record, yet when they were explained from the 
point of view of both sender and receiver the)' were 

C aved to be distinct enough, and to justify the 
of identification taken upon them, And this fact 
is of interest in connection with the Piper record, where 
it has been often felt by readers or note-takers that 
sitter* identify their relatives too cosily and fancifully ; 
for in Profevwr Hyslop’s experiments the Identification 
is often performed on still slighter grounds— often on 
what would superficially appear no legitimate ground at 
all— ond vet it turns out. wlirn both aids of the line aic 
catechised (an they can be catechised in the rail 
Piper ease), that these Incident* arc perceived to be of 
force adequate to support the conclusion bawl upon 
them. 1 have been constantly struck, while taking 
notes for a strangei at a Pipar silting, with the apparently 
meaninglcw incidents which were being referred to : 
and yet altctwords. when I saw tho annotations. I 
realised their meaning and approjiriateneM. 

Further, in answer to Professor Sidgwick’s tentative 
objection that the sitters in the Hy&lop experiments 
were only fhying at identification, and therefore were 
naturally jn a more or less frivolous mood, whereas 
on a spiritistic hypothesis tho Piper communicators 
would be serious and emotional and not so likely to refer 
to trivial incidents : we may imagine the cose ui a 
wanderer not able to return to bis home, but able to 
communicate with it for a fow minutes by telephone. 
In however strenuous and earnest a spirit he might be, 
—indeed, both end* of the line might be,— yet when 
asked to piove his identity and overcome the dread of 
illusion and personation, be would instinctively try to 
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think of wine trifling and absurd private incident ; and 
this might very likely be aoepted as sufficient, and 
might serve as a piduile to closer and more affectionate 
messages, which, previous to identification, would be out 
of place. And I loci bound to say that my own experi- 
ence of the Piper sitting* lead* me to assert that this 
kind of genuinely dignified ami serious and appropriate 
message does ultimately in many cases come, -r- but not 
until the preliminary stage* (stage* beyond which some 
sitters seem unable to get) are fairly passed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



SUMMARY OP DR. IIOUMOK'S VlltWS 

HP all men at that time living, undoubtedly Dr. 
v - / Hodgson had more experience of Mrs. Piper'* 
phenomena than any other— for he devoted years of 
Iii* life to the subject and made It practically his sole 
occupation. Ho did tills because, after preliminary 
study, ho recognised Us great importance. He was by 
no means a credulous man— in fact he was distinctly 
sceptical, and many have boon the spurious phenomena 
which he detected and exposed. In some respects he 
went, in my judgment, too far in Ills destructive career 
—4)0 disbeficvol in Mrs. Thompson, for Instance, and 
ho practically for the time annihilated Eusapia Pslladlno, 
the famous physical " medium— but hyper-scepticism 
i* more conducive to the development of tne subject than 

K -credulity, and when such a man is, after adequate 
. decidedly and finally convinced, his opinions 
deserve, and from those who knew him received, serious 
attention. 

Not that we must bo coerced into acceptance, any 
more than into rejection, of facts, by any critical judg- 
ment passed upon them by others ; but undoubtedly his 
views are entitled to great weight. Accordingly I 
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extract some of them from o paper which he published in 
tl«e Proceedings. vd. xiii , in the year i8q8 ; and I begin 
with his summary of the kind of statements made by the 
ostcnsihlo communicators ns tu t>K* way the phenomenon 
appeared to them, on their side— statements which I 
judge were provisionally accepted by him as true. 

Ilia statements ot tho " communicator! •• «• io wlm occurs 
nn tho nh>*lMl aide may be nut m Uriel general turn- na follow* 
Wo all l*»vo bodies composed ot " luminiferous etlior " onctand 
In our llrwli ami btaatf bodies. Tlie relation ot Mia Piper's 
•tlodul body to the etlvcrinl wo ltd, in which tlio “ rominuuira. 
ton " claim to dwell, is ourh that a special store «it peculiar 
energy Is accumulated In coeuiectwm with her organism, nml thU 
appoari to them no " * light." Xtr. i'mer's rthcrul body Is 
removed by them, imd her (military body npprets ns n shell 
tilled with this " light " Several " iximmunirutorg ’’ may Iw in 
contact with Him light al llw sumo time. '/In m are two cWt-l 
" niamew " ot It In her emu, ono In ronnu tloei with tin hood, 
tho other in counwtloa with tlui right urm and hand. Latterly, 
that In connection with the hand hai Ivon " brighter " than thst 
In coeuMcUon with tlw head, It tho communicator" guts 
Into contact with tho " light " and thlnla hlo thought*. they tend 
to bo rtjiiodueed by movements In XI m. Piper's organism. 
Very tow ean produeu vocal olloets, oxen when in contnel Wth 
the’’ light " of the hrad, hot pr.cflcnlly all can produce wilting 
movamrnti when In oontaot with the " light h ol Hm hand. 
Upon tha amount and hrlghlnc of this " light,'* MUrti fhuii.re, 
the communication* depend When Mr. l'lpcr U In lll hoalth 
tlie ” Uglit " Is feebler, and Uio lommunkotions tend to bo lois 
coherent It nl*i gets mud op during a sittlog. anil wlicn It 
gets dim thorn la a tendency tn Incoherence even III otherwise 
clear coouuunlcntor* In all case*. coming into eontact with 
thla '• light " tenita to ptoluoo bewilderment, and It the contact 
la cootUiued too lone, or tbo *' light " become" very dim, the 
oonKtouinoa of thu communicate* tou.H to lap-* completely. 

Then Hoods Ot etcltod emotion at tho presence of Incarnnte 
frloodo, dominant Miens Hint diitmbcd him when he wiu incarnate 
hi instil, tho desire to render adneo and aaaatanco to otlwr living 
(Honda and relative*, etc., all crowd upon Ilia mind ; tho aittcr 
leg Ins to ask notations about mattexa having no relation to what 
lie la thinking about, he rct» morn and more bewildered, mor* 
and mote com lew, loses ho " grasp '' o( the " light,’* and drltt* 
away, perhaps to return several time* and go through a similar 
experience. 

Sometimes, thortly baloro tbo hand starts writing, Pblnuit 
g vta notice that rait emo is *' going to talk with you himidf. 
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Some tiroes ths hand It " wised." and pass* through its con- 
vulsive vagaries while Phlnult givra do sign. but talk* on with 
the sitter continuously, 'even after tho writing Iran started. To 
giro an extreme instance ol this, at a titling where a lady mi 
engaged in a profoundly ponoul conversation with Phlnult 
concerning her relations, and whore I [H.] was prment to stall! — 
knowing the lady nod lier family vory intimately.— the Itand 
was seued very quietly, and at It wore, surreptitiously. and 
wrote a very personal communication to myself, purporting to 
come from a deceased friend at mine, and having no relation 
whatsoever to the sitter ; precisely as if a caller should enter a 
room whore tmo stranger* to him were convening, but a fnend 
of his alio prMent. and whisper a tpeaial message into the ear ol 
the friend without disturbing the conversation 

It occurred to me (coetinure Dr. Hodgson] that poseibly the 
left hand might also write, and that it might be poswUe to get 
loth hand* writing and rhlnult speaking, all at the name time 
on different subiKis with different perrons On February 114th, 
1 Hdr. the " Kdmund Gurney " control wrote In tlie comae ol tome 
remarks about osrtaln “ medium* " ; ” In tlieao rarer Uiere a no 
rraion why various »piritr*al minds cannot expreta than thoughts 
at the oarr.o time through the lame ocganiim," I then referrret 
tn my proposed experiment with the two hands, and said that I 
would arrange to try it some time, with " Gurney " using one 
hand and "George IWItam " the other, but that I win not 
pro fared to make the experiment at that time. At ray next 
ilttrng. February afltir. iftoi. when I was unprepared and was 
sfooe. an attempt, only very partially aoccemful, was made to 
write independently with both hnnds at the very beginning ol 
tlie sitting. On Match iRtli. t 8 *«, anotlrer attempt, much 
more sotcesetul. wa» made, when I wne accompanied lor the 
putpoio by Mini Kdrnuod*. Her " detoured .liter " wrote with 
one Itand, and Ci P. with the other, while Phlnult «nu talking.— 
all almullansouHy on dlOerent aubketa. Vory lltUa, however, 
was written with tho left hand. The difficulty appeared to llo 
chiefly In the defldeocles of the left band os a writing machine. 

To a person unfamiliar with a eerie* of these later sitting*, 
It may srem a plausible hypothesis that perhaps one secondary 
personality might do the whole work, might use the voice and 
write contemporaneously with the hand, and pretend in turn to 
be the friecdo of tire various sitters , might in short be a finished 
actor with telepathic powers, producing the impression not only 
that he it tire character he pbys, but Ihst others are with him 
also, though invisible, playing their respective part* I do not, 
however, think It at all Ukely Ural he would continue to think it 
plausible after witnessing and studying the numerous coherent 
group! of memories connected with different persons, tho 
characteristic emotional tendencies distinguishing such different 
pertem. the excessive ccenpliratioo of the acting required, end 
the absence of any apparent bund of union for tho associated 
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though It and feelinga Indicntivu of each individuality, tave 
ioiuc pertinent bM« of that individuality itwU. 

But here objector* ari»\ 

" Why," they will my, “ tl dWeamate pmoot air really coin, 
municatmc, do they not Hive ire much more evidence ? We 
oupkIvo*. II put in the witnou-lxut hm and crw-cxamioo.1. 
•ould do vouly lictter even than P„ nnd why have ao lew 
(libera teen able to (ho- even lui npprexlmation to aucll clcaim*» 
u he exhibited f Why ull tl»* Incoherence and conhnlen nnd 
irrelevancy t " 



In all nisei I ebouM expat ut ui-i a umlution m rindu 
■tamline wr, At well ». a .onliwhu Ui ntoulftnUlg to res, II 
the lewatlwv horn man notation hm Iwi vory complete and 
h»* la-lol « my long time, I ahould expect a greater hewiiiko. 
moot. (nr a dxut time at taut. -ben it began «£“•" to manifeu. 
'ihnia deficient im nnd Uiwlldetmanu I nliOnld 'xptet to lm 
much more marlied If au.h a conai lounrewt, Inatcml o( trying to 
manilrel Itmif once more through lit own oiyant.ri with whl.lv it 
had mnctlwd lor year*. were revtiievod (or in lunoiir.tatian lo 
aiiHUn organvuvv. III lurch an event I ihouhl enpret the nmni. 
textatmni to |*itnko In the hint hHtnnno o( live umu luck n( 
inluMloty ramirot, the moio liability to approbate my injunc. 
tlont and quotient*, Ore nune dreuiny iirchvoncy that dial* 
hciiiIhii ull tlie mnivlfcrinUun. in my |>byalenl woifd. ul u >mi- 
tcln.iincta that liar temporarily ceueed to ttnnlfewt thurvln 
and tegloi once more to reveal It. II In ulnil I rail the waldng 
•tat*,— varying in Individual <**"• at I Unit they do in ordlnaiy 
II te. — whathnrlt bo alter ordinary aleqi, nr prolonged cornu, or 
aiMeathaUtallon, etc. — but with n tendency for the incohereuty 
ol live maiUlailationi to be much more pronounced, Inarmucft 
oi tlie cuneciixnnear h trying to regain it* wahefulneae tow-aid* 
me by nn unwonted woy. Whethnr well n cut»«clouwiu»» could 
< vci regain I la complain former fulnew In my wor ld through 
another oroanlum room* highly unnrolnble What I ahould 
expret to find n that through another orgimlxm it could mh 
partially wait. Hreice I mint mippora (hat oven the hod nl 
direct '• minmunicutor* " thtoogh Hr* 1'lpor'a trance it partly 
ui tup Thli M tire 11 rat point, .ay* Dr. Itodgeon. which 1 wiib 
to renphaabc. 

Again, that perwm junt " decoowd " ahould be extremely 
confuted end unable to commuolcato directly, or even at all. 
****n» perfectly natural alter the aliodc and wrench of death. 
Thu* in Ore cate of my friend I!ait. he was unable to -rite the 
aecuod day alter death In another raw a friend of mine, 
whom I may call D., wrote, with -vital Appeared to be much 
difficulty, hit name and the weed", " t am all right now. Adieu," 
within two or three days of hi* death. In another caw. P. a 
near relative of Madame Elm, — nn unable to write on tbo 
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morning alter hi* death. On the second day alter, when a 



Wronger was present wuh me lor a eitt-ng. he orate two or three 
renten tea. saying, “ I ain too weak to articulate clearly . " and 
not many day* later be wrote lairiy well and clearly, ana dictated 
also to Madame Elisa, as aroanuensii an account ol hie feelinn 
at Undine him Mil in hit new surroundings. Both D. and F. 
became very dear In a short time l>. communicated later on. 
frequently, both by writing and ipoerh, chiefly the litre/, and 
ittowcrf alway* an impressively marked and ci.araeter.etlc 
personality. Mart, oo the other hand, did not became so clear 
till many months later. I learned long afterwords that hu 
nines* had been much longer and more fundamental than I had 
m pooled. Tire continued coafuUon In hla car* reamed explic- 
able U taken In relation with the clrcanutancea ol hM prolonged 
tllnen. Including (ever, but there wa* no aaUgnahlo tela lion 
between hit oonfooloe and the atate ol my own mind. 



Returning to the actual clreumetaneee, 1 aay that if the 
*' epirlu " ^ our " deceased " Iriende do communicate ae allied 
through the orgiiaiim. ol atill Inrarnate perron*. »e are eel 

te . tilled In expecting them to meolfent thenwelvea with the tame 
Ireesi of 'Mr cotter Miuxnou that they exhibited during tile. 
We should on llte contrary expect even the beet communicator* 
to fall short of tha for llte two main reston* : <■) lore ol familiarity 
with tho conditions ol train* a grow material orguilun at eU— 
re should expect them to be like fUhes out ol wster or bird* 
Immersed la It i (•) inablllly to govern precisely end completely 
the paxtlculsr gross materiel orgaruim which they era compelled 
to use. They lrarned when living to pley on one very com- 
plicated ■ peeking and willing machine, and suddenly find 
UiemielvM set down to play on another of a different make. 

lltoro are, Indeed, three kinds of contusion that need to be 
dtetlnguiahrd by the In vie tig* lot : <i) the confusion In the 
" spirit." whether lie I* communicsUn* or not, due prunar.ly 
to his mental and bodily conditions when living t <j) the coo- 
fusion In Hie " spirit " produced by tlie condition* into which he 
comae when In the act of communicating ; (0 the ronfuskia 
in tha result doe to the failure of complete routrol over the 



writing lor other) mechanism of the medium <l) and (j) are 
Increased very much by the failures of sitters to understand tbs 
process. Thu. when a " Mm. Mitchell " control wa. requested 
to repeat words which we had difficulty in deciphering, the 



root* : — 



No, I can't, it U too much work and too weakening, and I can- 
not repeat— you must Help me and I will prove myielf to you. 
I cannot coOeet my thoughts to repeat sentences to you. My 
darling husband. I am not away from you, but right by your 
side. Welcome me a* you would If I were with you in the Seek 
and blood body. (Sitter asks tor test.] • • ■ I cannot tell 
myself last how you bear me, and It bother* me a little . . , 
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bow do you In* i mo speak. dear, when wo *pt«k liy thought 
only » Yoer thoughts do not reach me at nil whm 1 am >(*uk- 
ing to you, but I bear a strange round anu have to half guess. . . . 

Of such coni lissom os 1 have Indicated above I cannot Had 
any satisfactory explanation in " telepathy from tin living ' 
(cootlr.ues Dr. Hodgson). I tut they lull into n rational order 
■rheti related to the pdMMlItitl ol tho " dead.'* 

The persistent failure* ol many communicators under 
varying conditions ; Iho Hot foilutei Ol other cocninuniiatois 
who aoon develop Into tkornos lit communicating. ami wli*«* 
lira* attempts apparently can he mado much cfcarvr by tU 
maistanc* ol pci Min* pro toning to be expcrioncoil communicator* ; 
tho mkcmI Iwwlldcrineat, soon to disappear, ul umununvators 
shoitly alter death and apparently in coMomtOM* ol It ; the 
character ol tho apodAc mental automatisms manifest In the 
(omnumicatlona ; the clcoroou ol remembrance in little children 
recently deceased as am trie ted with the forRetfuInma ol childish 
tilings shown by communlcutoes who died when childtim many 
years before.— all presmt a tkAollo relation to tlui nerauditlc* 
iillcgod to Iso communicating, and me saucily what wu ilinnld 
expoct II they are actually coinmumcntlna. uiidni tho conditions 
ol Mrs. liner s trancu mumh.taliomi Iho rosulls At tho 
claim. 

On tho other hand thato are not tho result* which »e should 
expect on tho hypothesle ol telepathy Irom tho living. II the 
hypothesis ol telepathy Irom Iho living is acted upon In any- 
thing like tho ordinary experimental way. tho supernormal 
results will bn lossentd II 11.0 Investigator penitently refuse* 
to regard the communlcatlnnsos coming tram the source, elalmod, 
he will not *«t tho boet result*, II, on tho other hand, lie acts 
on the hypothesis that the communicators are " spl/lti " acting 
under auvorte condition* and 1/ Ise treats them ns he would n 
living prison in a similar state, ho will Ibid an Improvement In 
tho communications. 

And having tiled the hypothesis ol telepathy from tho living 
lor several year*, and tho * spirit " hypoUtosIs aim lor several 
year*.— says Dr. Hodgson, — I have no herniation in affirming 
with tie most absolute auurouco tlui tho *' split! " hypolhcxls 
is justified by Its IrulU, and the other hypothesis is not 
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CHAPTER XIX 



MORE RECENT PIPBR SITTINGS. GENERAL INFORMATION 

'THE preceding Account ol my own sittings dates 
* from 1889-90. I saw Mr*. Piper again cn gth Nov., 
1906. at Liverpool, where she had just arrive! from 
America, and was staying in the hou>* ol Mis. Isaac 
Thompson of Liverpool, whose acquaintance she had 
made on her previous visit to this country, Another 
sene* of sittings then began, but at a rate of only two 
or three per week instead of two a day, and ol the 
general character of these I now propose to give an 
account. 

Since our first English experience with Mrs. Piper n 
great maw of material had l»een accumulated In America, 
under the management of I)r. Hodgson, and the manner 
of the sittings had somewhat changed. In the old days 
communication had always been made with the voice, 
and any writing done was only brief and occasional. 
Communication* arc now almost entirely in writing, 
and only under exceptional circumstance* is the voice 
employ «1. 

The manner of preparation was as follows. A quiet 
room was selected in which Interruption need not be 
fcarod ; a fire was provided lor warmth, and the windows 
were open for ventilation. A comfortable chair was 
placed near a table, on which was a pile of fiom four 
to six cushions or pillows, on which the medium silting 
in the chair and leaning forward could securely rest 
the side of her head when sleep came on,— not burying 
her face in the cushions, but turning it to the left side 
90 as to be able to breathe during tl* trance. If it 
ever happened that the pillows incommoded tbc breath- 
ing. they had to be adjusted and pressed down by the 
experimenter in charge, so that air obtained free access 
to the mouth and nose. On the right hand side of the 
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pillows, cither on the same or on a small subsidiary 
table, the writing materials were arrongod, namely, 
a large pad or Wock-book (io*x8 r ) of 100 blank sheets 
all numbered in order, and four or five pencils of soft 
lead, a D or 3 D, properly cut and ready. 

It was the duty of the experimenter in charge to 
record all that tire sitter said. This could generally be 
done sideways on the same sheet without interfering 
with the medium’s hand. He also had to arrange the 
pad so that the hand could conveniently write upon it ; 
and to tear of! the slicets as tliey were done with. No 
attempt was made fo economise paper ; the automatic 
writing was large and scrawling, and did not often begin 
at the top of the pago. Sometime* a good doal of 
writing was obtained on a single page, sometime only a 
few lines, and occasionally only a few words. Tlsc 
tearing off of the old sl«et was quickly done ; and the 
hand waited the moment ncccssaiy ; though sometimes, 
when In the midst of an energetic message, it Indicated 
momentary impatience at the Interruption. 

Mrs. Piper and her daughters often had breakfast 
with the family, though occasionally sire breakfasted in 
her room. On ordinary days she went shopping or 
night-seeing, or was otherwise ordinarily occupied ; but 
on sitting days sho went back after breakfast to her own 
room to dc quiet. At the time fixed for the sitting, say 
10 or 10.30 a.m„ Mrs. Piper came into the arranged 
room and seated herself In the chair in front of the 
pillows ; then the experimenter in charge sat down on a 
chair near the table, leaving a vacant chair between him 
and tbe medium, from the sitter ; who at my sittings was 
sometimes present from the first, but at those held In 
London was introduced only alter the trance had come 
«t. Mis. Piper sat with her hands on the pillows in 
fremt of her ; about five minutes of desultory conversation 
followed, then heavy breathing began, and the head of 
the medium presently dropped on to her hands on the 
pillows and turned itself with its face to tlsc left. 

Then almost at once the right hand disengaged itself 
and fell on the table near the writing materials. After 
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about 30 seconds o! complete quiescence, this hand 
alone " woke up " a* it were ; it slowly rose, made tlio 
sign ol tha cross irf the air, and indicated that it was 
ready to write. 

The experimenter then gave the hand a pencil, 
placing it between lore and middle fingers ; it was at 
once grasped, and writing began. Fust a cross was 
drawn, and then the word Hail " was written, followed 
usually by ” We return to earth this day with joy ami 
peace ; or " We greet you friend uf earth once again, 
wo bring peace and love " ; or some such semi-religious 
phrase, signed " R," which stands for " Rector,' 7 tiro 
ostensible amanuensis. 

In the old days the ccotrul had styled itself 
" Phinuit " ; now Phinult never appears, and the 
control calb itrelf Rector. 

In the old days the tone «i» not »o dignified and 
serious us it is now : It could in fact their lie described a* 
rather humorous and slangy ; but there was a serious 
under -current constantly present even then ; the 
welcomes and farewells were quaint and kindly— even 
affectionate at time*— end nothing was ever said of a 
character that could give offence. I judge that stupid 
familiarity or frivolity on tire part of a sitter — lor which, 
however, there wa-> no excuse— would have been at onco 
rebuked and checked. 

In the old days the going into trance seemed rather 
a painful process, or at least a proce* involving muscular 
cltort ; there was some amount of contortion of the face, 
awl sometimes a slight tcanng of the hair ; and tire same 
action* accompanied the return of consciousness. Now 
lire trance seems nothing more than an exceptionally 
heavy sleep, entered into without effort— a sleep with 
the superficial appearance of that induced by chloroform ; 
and the return to consciousness, though slow and 
for a time accompanied by ccxifuslon, is easy ami 
natural. , , 

A sitting uwd to last only about an hour ; and on 
the rare occasions when there is a voice sitting now. an 
hour is the limit ; but a writing sitting seem* less of a 
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strain, anti was often allowed to last as much as two 
hours, though not more. 

hi the old days, when sittings were more frequent, 
there were degrees of intensity about them. Occasion- 
ally. though rarely, trance declined to conio on at all ; 
und sometimes, even when it did, the loss of conscious- 
ness scemod less than complete. Under present con- 
ditions the trance I. undoubtedly profound, and the 
suspension of normal consciousness unmistakably com- 
plete, Once, but only once in my 1907 experience, 
the trance refused to come on, amt the attempt at a 
sitting had to be abandoned fill next day. 

Usually after purposely placing herself under flic 
familiar conditions to which she is accustomed, Mrs, 
Piper Is ablo to let herself go off without trouble or delay. 

(’.rest care was taken of the hotly of the medium, 
both now and previously, by the operating intelligence. 
She was spoken ot usually us " the light," sometimes as 
" the machine," though the word "machine ” commonly 
signified only the pencil. 

If anything went wrong with the breathing, or if 
there was insufficient ait in the 100m, or if the cushions 
slipped so as to make the attituda uncomfortable, the 
hand vnote ” something wrong with the machine,' 1 or 
"attend to the light," or something of Ilia! wit ; and the 
experimenter amended the arrangements before the 
writing went on. The whole thing was as sensible ami 
easy as possible, as toon as the ciivumstances ami 
conditions were understood. Each cxperimenlcr, ol 
course, Iiandod down all the information and HodRsoninn 
tradition of this kind to the next, so that all the con- 
ditions to which Mrs. Piper was accustomed could lx 
supplied beforehand, and so that no injury would 
happen to her bodily health. 

The following illustrates the care taken of the physical 
conditions and the way they ate spoken of. it is an 
extract from a sitting hekl by Mr. Dorr at Boston 
in 1906. 

(Sector Interrupting a “ Hodgson ” communkatloo.) Friend, 
yon mil have !o change the conditions n moment. 
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[At the beginning of the fitting only on* of the two wfcxlovs In 
the loom wai open a very little way. A tow mominM 
prevtoo* to tlbi time H. J. Jr. noticing that '.he room 
woa a little dose had opened the other window, end 
G. B. D. had nearly doted U 

G. B. D. What ii wrong with the condition* ? Do you want 
more air or leu ? 

Well, there will have to be a charge in the wrroondlnge, 
there will have to be more •trwigth. whnt Ii It, air. yen, 
mr, Ami a good deal more just now. Hodgson takes a 
good deal Of Mreorth when he comut. but lie is all right, 
be undenundn the methods of operation very neli 
(Tho window wu now opened wide) That it Utter. 
Kow tho light begins to gt< ‘bar. All right, friend. 



As the time drew near to the two-hour limit, which 
has been net as a period beyond which It i* undesirable 
to persist, and sometime* at the end ol about an hour 
and a half, or an hour and three quarter*, Irom the 
commencement, tho experimenter in charge gave a 
hint that the sitting must terminate soon ; or else the 
conttoH indicate the same thing, and they then begin 
to clear up and take farewell. A sitting usually con- 
cludes as it began, with the writing of a serious sentence 
invoking the Messing of the Most High upon tho sitter 
and the group. 

The coming out of the trance was gradual, and semi- 
consciousness lasted for scvctal minutes, during which 
muttered sentences were uttered, and the eyes, if open 
at all, only glared in sleep-walking fashion ; until almost 
suddenly they took on a natural appearance, and Mrs. 
Piper became benalf. Even then, however, for half 
an hour or so after the trance had disappeared, the 
medium continued slightly dazed and only partly herself. 
During this time her eldest daughter usually took charge 
of her. But the trance itself was so familiar to them 
all that the daughters were not the least anxious, ard in 
nnother room went on with their letters or needlework 
unconcerned. After a sitting, one of them was usually 
called and took her mother for a stroll in the garden. 
Then everybody had lunch together and talked of 
ordinary topics, nothing being said alout the sitting, 
and no ill result of any kind being experienced. It 
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kerned a normal function in hcrcasc. The experimenter 
meanwhile hail collected the i*apcrs,aiul a rr any cl them 
in order, ami I ad removed the pencil* and other 
appliances. Suteequently it was his business to write 
out legibly all the material accumulated during the 
two hours of sitting, to annotate it sufficiently, and 
vend it to a typewriter. 

Tlic actual record is of course preserved for exact 
reference whenever necessary. A record was also 
made of the remarks of Mrs. Piper during the period 
of awaking from trance. Thc«o were more or less 
mumbled and difficult to hear, but they were often u 
continuation of what had been obtained during trance, 
and generally contained useful passages ; though part 
of them nearly always consisted of expression* of 
admiration for the state or experience she was leaving, 
nml of repulsion- almost disgust— at the commonplace 
terrestrial surroundings in which she found Itcrsclf. 
Even a bright day was described oh dingy or dark, and 
the sitter was stored at in an un recognising way, nml 
described os a dull and ugly person, or sometimes as a 
negro. Presently, however, the eye* became Intelligent, 
and sho recognised some one— usually Lady Lodge 
first— amt then with a smile welcomed her by name, 
nml speedily canto to. 

Coining to ordinary social detail* : it is not an imper- 
tinence, but is justified by the special circumstances of 
the case, to state that the family is an admirable one, 
amt that we regard them as genuine friends. 

At tho time of Mrs. Piper's first visit her daughters 
were children. Now they arc grown up, and me very 
useful to tlidr mother. Nothing in any way abnormal 
or unusual is to be noticed about them, and their 
mother expresses it as her sincercst wish that they 
will not develop her power. For though she must 
realise the value of her services to science, she cannot 
but feel dial it to some extent isolates her and marks 
her out as peculiar among her neighbours in New 
England, and that the time spent in the trance state 
must have made a distinct inroad on her available 
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lifetime. This however is to some extent the case 
with any occupation, and it is as the duty specially 
allotted to her that she has learnt to regard her long 
service, now extending over a quarter of a century. 

In speaking of messages received from a certain 
"control." it H not to be understood in general that 
that control is actually manipulating the organism ; it 
may be always, and certainly is (n general, merely 
dictating through an amanuensis as it were, — the actual 
writer or speaker being either " Rector " or “ Phinuit," 
who again may or may not be a phase of Mrs. Piper's 
personality. 

In the old days, undoubtedly, the appearance was 
sometimes os If the actual control was changed— after 
the fashion of a multiple personality : whereas now I 
think it ia nearly always Hectrx that writes, recording 
the mcMtugw given to him as nearly as he can, and 
usually reporting in the first person, as Phinuit often 
‘lid. I do not attempt to discriminate between what 
Is given in this way and what U given directly, because 
it is practically impossible to do so with any certainty ; 
since what appears to bo direct control Is liable to 
shade off info obvious reporting. That is to say, If a 
special agency gets control and write* for a few minute*, 
it docs not seem able to sustain the position long, but 
toon abandons it to the mere accomplished ami experi- 
enced personality. Rector. In the recent scries there 
appeared very little evidence of direct control other 
than Rector. 

Wc shall speak however of Hie " Gurney control," the 
" Hodgson control," etc., without implying that these 
agents — even assuming their existence and activity- 
arc ever really in physical possession of the organism ; 
and. even when they arc controlling as directly as 
possible, they may perhaps always l« operating tele- 
jiathically on it rather than tekrgically— operating, that 
is to say, through »mc stratum of the mind, rather than 
directly on any part of the physical organism. It is 
rather soon as yet to make definite assertions regarding 
the actual method of control— there are too many 
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unknown quantities about the whole phenomenon,— 
at the same time Dr. Hodgson has thought it worth 
while to report the general aspect of the phenomenon as 
it is said to appear to the Commimiealors themselves ; he 
docs this on page 400 of Proc. xiii. (A portion is quoted 
above on page 100), And In the next few pages lie goes 
on to indicate his own independent view of what Is 
occurring,— giving a detailed description which my own 
►mailer experience, as far as it goes, tends in a general 
way to confirm. 

Furlhtr Details 

In tho old days Mrs. Piper sat upright In her chair, 
with head somewhat bowed and eyes dosed, and with 
both bands available for boktint objects or a hand of 
tho sitter. Now her head recline, throughout on u 
cushion, with her face turned away. Tho right hand 
alone » active, being engaged nearly oil tiro tlmo In 
writing, with intervals of what looks like listening. 
The dramatic activity of the hand is voty remarkable : 
it is full of intelligence and can be described as 
more like an Intelligent person titan a hand <cf. p. 315). 
It turns itself to the sitter when It wants to bo spoken 
to by him ; hut for tho most part, when not writing, It 
turns itself away from the sitter, as if receiving com- 
munitions from outside, whidi it then proceeds to 
write down ; going buck to spoce—i.e. directing itself 
to a part of the room where nobody is — for further 
Information and supplementary intelligence, as nocossity 

* Vhen ' fcfrs * Pi per in trance wrote a name in the old 
days — as Phinull did sometimes — tire writing was 
usually mirror-writing ; but sometimes slie wrote a name 
on paper held to her forehead, so tltat the pencil was 
turner* towards her face : in that case the writing was 
ordinary. If this should happen to have been so con- 
sistently, it is curious. But now that Rector writes, 
voluminously, the minor-writing only crops up occasion- 
ally ; and usually the only reversal consists in giving the 
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letters of a name in inverted order, eg. Knar/ instead 
of Fmuk. 

One other point deserves to be here mentioned : — 

In the days of Phinuit considerable facility was shown 
in dealing with strangers. Poisons introduced anony- 
mously had their relations enuroeraleJ, and their family 
affairs referred to, in a remarkably quick and clever way : 
so much so that they sometimes thought that their 
special case must have been " got up ' beforehand. 
The facility for dealing with strangers in this way is 
now much less marked. The Introduction of a stranger 
now makes thing* slow and laborious, and is on the whole 
discouraged ; for although the old characteristics con- 
tinue to some extent, the testa now given are mainly of 
a different kind. The early procedure was useful at the 
beginning, and it continued useful for a good many year* 
till a case for investigation was firmly established ; but it 



must have seemed tedious to prolong that method 
further, no the group of controls a«odat 
assured Dr. Hodgson that they would take five trance 



ssu 



with Rector 



in hand and develop it on better and higher lines. 

As to how far the change is an Improvement, there 
have been at times some differences of opinion ; but In 
view of the remarkable tests recently given under what, 
though of several years’ standing, may be called the new 
rfgi me, —tests which have been and arc being dissected 
out by Mr. Piddington,— there can be but little doubt 
about tlio reality of the improvement now. 

Since this book first appeared Mrs. Piper’* power 
appears to have vanished. Her controls have *ald a 
carefully considered farewell, and no trance will now 
come on. Whether the suspension or inhibition is 
permanent or temporary I cannot say. At one time I 
thought it likely to be permanent, and it would not be 
surprising after her highly valuat 



ly valuable thirty years of service. 
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CHAPTER XX 

WAKING STAGE 



\Y7HILE coming out of trance Mr*. Piper usually 
vv speaks, or ratlvcr mutters, at Intervals ; and her 
words are taken down, or such of them as can be heard. 
It i* worth while to quote ono record of these ejaculations 
—which sometimes convey interesting residual informa- 
tion,— and I select the following os a fairly typical caso 
ol an unimportant and unevldentlul but characteristic 
coming to. 

Notes intruded in iqunro brackets arc added merdy 
in onler to place the reader in the same soil of position, 
as regards understanding the significance of these sub- 
conscious utterances, as a recorder finds himself in after 
an experience of many fitting' 



I taw you before. It l« fenrlut, [Till, nmum tint she 
dislike. changing tor tranos sUto and coming ho-k 

awful Too bad. W 
fl h J refer* to a %c nutioe which *1* cnl h a snap in tlur 
Iinad* wKkh n pa Hy nlway* prt**<lp« n r* turf to »w* 
•doutntt* Sorootlrow It Almost a aiuMwi 



vn 



return ; and Mir I* always nioro conscious aftor a annp 
linn slic wu» before : bal often it takes two snaps to 
bring her complexly to. Who! the saan it I do not 
know, but I expect It *t wvnethlnjt physiological It 
it not audltls to othon. though Mis. Pfpor hall seem, 
to expoet U to be no.) 

What are all the people doing » 

(Probably sonic of the Hitlers wet* moving about and 
leaving the room, ondor the mistaken Impiesloo that 
the snap meant that Inteictt wax over] 

I saw a num In the light, which looked like Mr. Thompson. 
Kept waving his hand The man with the crow was 
helping him out 

[•• The man with the crow " i» Intended to signify Im- 
perator-1 
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The win on shining. [This only nignlfiei that her renal 
surioundinn have been bright and lumlnoull 

Ilu an old lad* with lum She ia helping him read 
uxnething. I could see his lace perfoufy. 

Noiae. [probably something going on outfcde.] Tliry 
were talking to me. I came In on a and, a silver coni. 
Ihoy wore trying to tell mo something about the 
children In tlie body. Lovely plare. 

ItmainR in my head. Another map. 

Miu Thompson. I thought you were email. Looking 
through opera giauoi at wrong ecd. You grew huger. 
Did you hear my Ibead mai) ? It breaks. 

I forgot where we were ilttlng. 

Why Mu. Thompson, I didn't know >00 -ere there. My 
Mid.” 

[Mm. Ptper «nu troubled with a odd at this trow. Her 
Intcltigenc* waa now normal.) 

In further illustration of flic waklnu stage, ihowing 
liow similar it was in 1906 lo whit it u now. ar/l at a 
further description of tlio CUtloui " map " filiation, I 
lubjoin an extract from the termination of a aitting, with 
Henry James Junior and Mr. Doit, in America in J906. 

I thought you were 4 •Cftftctr. 

WcU, <lul voo hw.r my h«#<l nnop ) 

II. I. lr. No 

Didn’t hear it } ttlia funny aound. Don’t you hear It 

at nU ? Sound* like wheal, clicking logathar and thui 

■nipt. Them It » again. 

C. a D. Now you arc redly fc-ck. 



CHAPTER XXI 



F* 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THU PIPER SITTINGS 

.. _ further account of these sittings my papier in 
voJ. xxiii. of the Proutdings of the Society fur 
Psychical Research must bo referred to. It would take 
too much space to quote further here. I must be 
satisfied with a few comments. 

It will be observed in many of the records bow natural 
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il is for a sitter, or for the experimenter in charge, to 
challenge a " control " to famish some evidence of his 
identity, or to demand from him a sudden answer to a 
specific question. 

It is quite natural, and I suppose inevitable : but that 
it also U to some extent unreasonable, must be admitted. 
Trivial domestic incidents are not constantly in one's 
thoughts, and only when in a reminiscent and holiday 
mood, or under the stimulus of friendly chat, does any 
vivid recollection of such incidents normally occur. 

It is proverbially difficult to control thoughts to order, 
and a communicator suddenly asked to remember an 
identifying circumstance, or fo send an appropriate 
message, may feel rather at a person feels when set in 
front of a phonograph and told to " say something 
brilliant for postemy." Under these conditions any one 
with the gift might compose tomo half-doggerel verso 
perhaps, or might remember some poelry more or less 
accuiutoly,— and Indocd that is what it appears the 
control* sometimes actually do— but usually there would 
l>c hesitation, request* for delay, and fishing for sugges- 
tions,— something like what we find in the records. The 
controls unfortunately cannot be assisted by the givo and 
take of friendly and stimulating conversation ; for, under 
the conditions of a sitting, the mteicoume on our side is 
nearly all "take” and very little "give." It is 
admittedly dangerous for a sitter to talk freely, because 
the conditions then become " loom and more may be 
inadvertently given away than was intended, so that 
thereafter nothing obtained, however otherwise good, 
tan be considered evidential. But then— it must also 
be admitted— no conversation can be in the full 9ense 
stimulating or satisfactory if its animation is hampered 

£ a constant desire to withhold information, lurking in 
background. 

In order to be human a conversation should be whole- 
hearted and free from u nitres pen tUs on both sides : but 
under evidential conditions that seems quite impossible. 
It is one of the many disadvantages under which the 
investigation of the subject inevitably labours. 
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T hi vial Recollections, and Relics 
II will by some prtople— who might otherwise be in 
favour of some form of spiritistic hypothesis— be thought 
absurd that reference should 1* made under such circum- 
stances to trifles like ordered but undelivered pictures, 
and to trivialities like the possession of a handkerchief or 
other relic. The usual excuse is that these tiling* arc 
mentioned for purpose* of identification ; but though 
there may be some truth in that view, there is in my 
judgment more reason than that fur such incidents ; and 
they are not contradictory of the notion of survival. 
The fate of objects once regarded with affection, or oven 
interest, and possessing any kind of personal association, 
does not »eem to have suddenly become a matter of 
indifference. Scattered through all the sittings are 
innumerable instance* of this sort ol curious memory of 
and interest in trifles ; 10 that it would be merely tedious 
to refer to pans where they occur. Every experienced 
sitter knows that such reference* are the commonest of 
all. What it the explanation ? I am not prepaid 
with a full explanation ; but, granted the most com- 
pletely spiritistic hypothesis, it would appear that the 
state after death is not a sudden plunge into a stately, 
dignified, and spocialiy religious atmosphere. Tlio 
environment, like the character, appears to be much 
more like what it ts here than some folk imagine This 
may be due to tho eflort and procow incidental to tiro 
condition of semi-return, under which alone communica- 
tion is possible : it appears to Involve something less 
than full comdousnevs. But It goes rather further than 
this, since n few of the controls when recently deceased 
(a pious old lady in particular is in my mind) have sard 
that the surroundings were more " secular " than they 
expected ; they have indeed expressed themselves as if a 
little disappointed, though they nearly always say that 
the surroundings arc better than they are here. Any- 
how, there appears to be no violent or sudden change of 
nature ; and 10 any one who has cared for trinkets may 
perhaps after a fashi«r care for them still. 
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But there must lie more than that even. Object.* 
-»/•/ 'rar to serve an attractive influences, or nuclei, from 
which information may lie clalrvoyantly gained. It 
appear* as if we left trace* of ourselves, not only on our 
bodies, but on many other things with which we have 
lawn subordinately associated, and that these traces can 
thereafter lie detected by a sufficiently sensitive person. 
This opens a large subject which I have touched upon 
unco or twice already in other papers— never with any 
feeling of certainty or security— and which requires 
careful handling lest its misunderstanding pave the way 
for mere superstition. 

But to return to common sense, and without assuming 
anything of this land, even hypothetically, bow do we 
know that wo are right in speaking of some things ai 
trifles and other thine* ns important ? What it our 
scalo or standard of value f 
No one expects pooplo to bo wholly indifferent as to 
tho posthumous disposal of tlicir property, piovlded it 
amounts to several thousand pounds. They make 
careful wills, and would, if they knew, be perhaps dis- 

I leased If tho provisions wore not adhered to, or if their 
not will was lost . 

Very well, on what scalo shall we estimate property, 
ami how shall we measure its value ? 

It is conceivable that, seen from another side, little 
personal relics may awaken memories more poignant 
than those associated with biuely recollected stocks and 

That at any rate is the kind of idea which naturally 
suggests itself in connexion with the subject. Our 
terrestrial estimate of the comparative importance of 
things is not likely to be cosmically sufficient or perenni- 
ally true. 

However that may be. it is dear that tho various 
Piper controls do not estimate the importance of property 
by any standard dependent on pounds sterling. As a 
variant on old letters, old lockets, and other rubbish, in 
which Phinuit seemed to take some interest, I once gave 
him a five-pound note. It was amusing to sic how at 
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firs' he tried to read it— in his usual way by applying it 
to the top ol the medium's head and then on realising 
the sort of thing it was, how lie crumpled it up and flung 
it into a comer with a grant, holding out his hand for 
something of interest. Needless Jo say, I did not share 
in this estimate of value, and, after the sitting, was 
careful to rescue the despised piece ol paper from its 
perilous position. 



CHAPTER XXII 



illustrations or manner 



January, 1901, he 
insidcrnble number 



CINCE Mr. Myers's death on 17th _ 
has communicated through a considcrac 
ol mediums, especially through Mi*. Thompson. Mrs, 
Varrsll, Mm. Holland and Mrs. Piper, But his com- 
munications are too long and important to bo sum- 
marised here. Some vety early attempts arc quoted 
In tho larger edition* of this boolc. 

I will only quote liere, from page 21 x ol Proi., uol. sd., 
an extract from tho script ol Xlrv Holland in India which 
was written on January 5th and 6th, 1904, by tire 
Myers, control : — 



" Oh. If I coukt only got to thus-OOnU only leave yoi tho 

e fioiUtn that I remember— •recall— Imow— con* 
. . I h»v* thought of a lirmta which may help 
you to iaaIIm the 1 bound to earth condition * ahlch 
prtnUU with me. It l> a matter vety imply of volun- 
buy choice— I am, a* It were, actuated by «b« mi* 
Monary oplrlt ; and the great longing to ipcak to the 
eouln la piiwo— UlU lo the union of the - mo- -leadi mo 
to 1 abeent me from felicity awhile. 1 ” 



This clearly expresses (lie idea of " service ” which I 
wish to emphasise, and indicates the reason for the 
labour bestowed by departed intelligences on the con 
straction and communication of proofs of identity. 
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General Khuaicks, Addressed to Religious 
Objectors 

Good and earnest though moderately Intelligent 
religious ncoplo sometimes seek to pour scorn upon the 
reality of any of these apparent coinrnunicatiuns — not 
lor any scientific reiwon, nut for reasons born of pre- 
judice. They think that it is not a worthy occupation 
tor " just men made perfect " " who have ontered into 
felicity " to bo remembering trivial ami minute details, 
under circumstances ol exceptional difficulty, for the 
purpose ol proving to those loft behind the fact of 
survival and the continuance of personal identity. It 
is taken for granted that saints ought to be otherwise 
occupied in their new and lofty and favoured conditions. 

What may or may not be possible to saints, it is 
hardly for mo or otlict gropers among ineio terrestrial 
fact* to fturmlM ; nor am I anxious to Imagine that all 
our communicators belong to tho category of " perfcctal 
and glorified saint*,''— it Kent* to me, 1 confer, singu- 
larly unlikely ; nor Is it necessary to rtppoui that such 
exercises as wo report— even if tliey are fully aivd 
entirely what they pretend to lie— constitute any large 
proportion of tho activity of the people who me pro- 
fcnodly concerned in their production— pooplo who are 
confessedly fm front peifoctton and who have still much 
to leam. And as regard dignity and apinuinintoness,— 
does it not sometimes happen that an Archbishop or a 
Savant is found willing to play a frivolous childish 
game, and otherwise to disport himself, in spile of his 
being on the brink of otemity in a world of sorrow and 
sin ? 

But seriously, is It not legitimate to ask these good 
people whether, if an opportunity of service to brethren 
arises, an effort to scree it rnay not be made even by a 
saint ? Whether this notion of perennial service is not 
in accordance with their own doctrines and beliefs ? and 
whether they arc not impressed by that clause in the 
creed of most Christians which roundly asserts that 
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their Master descended into Hades ? lor purposes 
which In another place are suggested. Whereby they 
may learn that, even alter such a Life and Death as 
that, Felicity was not entered into save alter ar. er* of 
fuither personal service of an efficient kind. These 
who interpret the parables in such a way as to imagine 
that dignified idleness is the occupation ol eternity— 
that there will be nothing to do hereafter but idly to 
enjoy the beatific contemplation and other rewards 
appropriate to a well-spent life or to well held creeds, — 
free from remorse ol every kind, and without any call 
for future work and -ell-sacrifice,— such people will 
probably some day find themed Vet mistaken, und will 
realise that a* yet they have formed a very Inadequate 
conception ol what is meant by that pregnant phrase 
* the Joy of the Lord." 



FOKrHta Cokmjints 

Those who think that there la anything sensational 
or specially emotional In these communications ore 
mistaken. The conversation is conducted on the same 
lines as a telephonic conversation : it is liable to the 
same sort ol annoying interruptions, and likewise to the 
same occasional suipnsing gleans ol vividness.-* happy 
turn of phrase, lor instance, a tone ol the voice, and 
other unmistakable and unexpected revelations o! 
Identity— forged or real— such as may be conveyed by 
an appropriate nickname or by some trivial reminiscence. 
When this happens, and when relatives are present, 
their emotions are certainly perturbed. 

These remarks are general, and arc applicable to this 
whole group icpotted on by roe : they are not limited in 
their application to any one particular series. 

I have not the slightest Interest in attempting to 
coerce belief ol any kind. The facts will make different 
kinds of appeal to different people, and to some they 
will not appeal at all. These will regard the whole 
business with contempt and pity. They are within 
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their rights in doing so il they have conscientiously rtvwl 
this and the other records. As a rule however that is 
where they are apt to fail ; and when a person's know- 
ledge of a subject is small, we way be pardontjl lor 
holding his opinion concerning it in light esteem. 

Among nvhoages interesting to me arc some concluding 
observatioas, part of which uvrccurvfully and laboriously 
reported by the " Nelly " ositiol •«( Mrs. Tltompnon,— 
the words (repeated below! sounding aid in a childish 
voice. 

" t could not wy il. l-it ll*y were tinniUtuie III'- a 
schoolboy does Ids lir-l linn, of ViinU -no terribly 
confuted mill takcciimtc Hut wmirhow I could imt 
help il It »n* not mu loinmunleating, yet I kiw It 
golnf on. ... I can only think ths thin*, ami let*. 
Uilon> may creep in without my knowing it- " 

< Silly | 11 Ho uul it »a..n>4 ho. bn! .wStlwe we. It Irnosl 1 1. .hvt 
not uant you to slop the plionoiaenon, Im want. In 
hludy il You w* not to wy It >•!»* wrmie unit -i t it 
»lO|i|K»d. Ilo like* in twitch the nomiixmlnilidin tiling 
ul -ink Jt i. not I* that 1. dome it, and vet lie i. 
(coiling on It" doe noi mm buw It !> winked, l»il lie 
lindi tlilt morn lntwrdiii« than Ilia Kmmlnu «n*n« 
mum-utlOM^ >lo did not tultta tlm curium. Mllinr . . , 
but It «u« not rhontlng, and he dm. not want ymi tu 
make thorn think UMt they ate dumb* Mo iloni nol 
know how It It worked, bull* la Htudyinii und lie lliinlni 
tl will belli a «tmt dial If ho can understand how the 
cheuttng thimia thai are not client! ar» done. . . . 

(And then camo tlio laborious umtcnco] 

•' Ho says he la Uniting out Imiw hornet nan phriuunciu 
nis to be accounted lor. Apparently didiuuist 
phenomena arc phenomena of extreme (intcrcstl mini I 
from the cplrtt which purport* to bo communicating.” 

Whatever their origin, these wools do, in my judg- 
ment, represent the truth about a goal many of Utesc 
phenomena — that is to say, that they are not precisely 
what their surface-aspect implies, yet neither are they 
fraud. They arc attempts at doing something rather 
beyond the power of the operators,— who airive uppioxi- 
rnatcly at their aim without achieving what they want 
exactly. They arc trying to get something definite 
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through, let ub say. and something like it comes. Occa- 
■'iotittUy they hardly know how it conics, it is a puzzle 
10 them as to us. and often they don’t kr.ow what 
it is that we have got. Sometimes they too seem to 
tx> spectators, aware of the result, and to be worried by 
the misconception and misunderstanding which they 
see will arise, but which they are powerless to prevent,— 
except, as here, by Hying to instruct us and awaken our 
intelligences into a condition in which we too ran under- 
stand and grapple with tbo unavoidable difficulties of 
tire situation. I can only think the things " ; seem* 
to me likely to be an accurate description of the method. 
It is a telepathic method, and the reproduction by voice 
nr pen is a supplementary and only barely controllable 
process. 

Manner or hie Stainton Mom Gnour 

It will be of interest to those familiar with tlie script 
of Stainton Morn to sec tbo names of hi* old control* 
cropping up. Not only Impcrator and Rector, but 
' Prudent " also, who appear* to act a* an accomplished 
messenger. I conjecture, however, that whntovcr rela- 
tionship may exist between those personages and the 
corresponding ones of Stainton Moses, there is little or 
no identity. For instance, a “ Doctor ” is represented 
a. communicating or controlling, but he appears neither 
to have, nor to claim, any connexion with the non- 
incdical " Doctor ” of Stainton Moses ; Bomctiracfl at 
any rate this Piper one Is called " Dr. Oliver," and is 
probably intended to represent a deceased medical 
man of ‘Boston. It is rather a puzzle to me why Mrs, 
Piper’s personalities should have assumed tlie same 
set of names. In general characters they are similar ; 
but I sec no very do* resemblance in detail. And 
hitherto the Piper ” Impcrator " has not given to us the 
same old earth-name as did the original " Imperator ’’ 
to Stainton Moses. So that it would appear as if they 
did not very seriously preteud to be identical. 
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It is seldom nowadays that there is any marked 
change of control, such as council with 1‘hinuit some, 
limes. The utterances appear to consist of (irst-penum- 

S ing on tlic part of Rector, who speaks or writes 
lie fashion of a dignified and gentle old man. 

It may 1 * noted that in America, with the advent 
of the Mtmnlon Moses rontrols, the atmosphere of a 
dliing sometimes became rather markedly reflgJuus," 
This can lie illustrated liy tl* following close of an 
American Voice-Sitting in iifih. reported to me by Mr. 
Doit 



f llodcton " Uimlnuting till communkalMml 

Wdl, 1 VIII 1-1 otr. Good*Uyv for Iliu prnwnt. 

(Nrctor reonmre.) AH nglit. Tlmt in firat-rutn. Took 
him a Sung tune to turn round an- 1 got nut. lie dunk,* 
(o go more than anybody I over raw. The IuhI Duirumt 
lus kept tnlking to mo and talking to mn. Ho could i-. 
jl^Aup. 

Pmavun 

I'atliar, in Thy Uliulnrew guida Tliy otlUdrwi ot onrtk, 
boilow Jliy burning, on them, teach thorn with Ihj 
prmraca and Thy power to receive sutlering. tioln, 
lllnem and aorrow, teach them to know that Thy 
(imcncr la always with them. May Thy grnco ftitd 



uvmUttloB Im l*i and iihldn with thorn now and 
evermore. 

1’orewell. W« depart, Irlond*. and may U- btn»ln R t ol 
Cod bo boeto—d on you. Pare well 



Manner op tub Hodgson Control 

Tlio atmosphere of a sitting is always serious, but 
only occasionally solemn ; usually it Is of an even tenor, 
and sometime* it is hearty and jovial. The following 
is a characteristic Hrxlgson greeting extracted from a 
sitting with Mr. Dorr and Henry James, Jr„ at Boston 
in 190G 

H» I Wen, I did not expect to ire yoa .o soon. 

Good mom lae. Harry I 

I am (Vilghtcd to ire you. 
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H. J. Jr. It that 
Yet. rt 



that you. Mi. Hodgson ? 
3. it b a gicat delight to 
more. How b everything 



H.J.jr. Very well 



everything with you 
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s your fur once 
. nut rate f 



-oorge 

O. D. D. Hollo I 



Why. I loti at though I war one among you. Kollo, 
Coo 






You pooplo don't approbate my whit of fun I Out I 
am Hod(«xi and ( shall be Hodgion to tho end of all 
eternity, and you cannot change mo no matter what 

USA, 



> appreciate it. Ur. Hcdgu*. 



WojU h op oyw do— 11 m don't, you haysjort mom- 



1 am what 1 am. and 1 ahall novel bo 
an /thing olic. and ol all the Joyous momonti ol my 
whole ealiteoce, tho meet Joylul i> when 1 meet you 
all. 



Thin *ort of tiling is of course not In the leant 
evidential, and yet if I were asked to Invent some 
scheme of salutation mote natural and characteristic ol 
Hodgson’s personality I should not lie able to Improve 
upon It. 

XlAJWKH or THI IMPERSONATION GKNKKAI.LY 

As Illustrating the dramatic activity of the hand In 
an extreme caso— though it Is always very marked, for 
the hand is full ol " personality " (p. 202)— I Quote the 
lollowing contemporaneous note made by Mrs. Sldgwick 
during a sitting in which the Myeis, control, at length 
after much effort, had Just succeeded in giving AU 
VogUr as the name of a poem he was referring to. 



*' The hand is tremendously pleased and cxcitod and 
thumps and gesticulates. The impression given is like 
that of a person dancing round the room in delight at 
having accomplished something.” 



But indeed the writing which, immediately followed 
this success is worth quoting. The record runs thus 



” (Rector commuakatin*) 

Ho pronounced it lor ms again and again Just u you did, 
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and he osld, RtKloi get her lo pronounce if for you am) 
you will understand. lie i« Inspired u in my car. 



a* you wero coming oul I 
u»l as licit the light 
olgor. yc«. 

K. M. S. Cootl. 

(Myem communlcsiim;) 

Now dear Mre. Slilgwlck in fuium has* oo doubt ox irar 
of to-called doaOi a* there li now an llicro Is certainly 
Intelligent life beyond it" 

Willi regard to the miwpellimr which occihh line 
ami elsewhere, the difficulty U readily Imaginable, but it 
is thus expressed by Rector, later, Wien lie U repealing 
the name ol a poem. The record runs that 

- A tit A l IT. Vote, 

(Hand mprewni du~utl.iaition with this.) 
voglor. 

(Ucctor communhbtingl 
You «oo I <lo uot atway* .utuli Uio lattcni at ho 



wh«« I am lugl-UilnK I am npt to ral»ii>ll 



It M. S. No,* "l . 



E. XI. 8. I 

Uot U you 



i mo to owiuit It of iuuiio I can. K." 



With leg.ml to " lithhig " ami making me of Indli ,t- 
tiona given by tlio sitter, it seems likely that with the 
most transparent honesty this would lie likely to hup|*>u ; 
because Rector, or any other scribe, is evidently in tliu 
liotttiOTi o( receiving idea.- by a sort ol dictation, and 
need not always be able dearly to discriminate tU'li 
source, whether horn the ultra-material or from thu 
material side. For instance, tho Mycre» control 
attempted to speak about tlic Odes of Horace, and 
did so ; but Rector, alter writing ” Ode* ” without diffi- 
culty, appeared doubtful about tho word, and win to 
" CVJcwue," " Odesesis,” etc., and finally half accepted 
Mre. Sidgwick's suggestion "Odyssey ; — a good in- 
stance of bow ready Rector is to accept a misleading 

3 ;estion. even when what he has independently 
:tcn is rigid ; and also of discontinuity ol conscious- 
ness between Rector and the real communicator, who 
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in tliis case was obviously (lying to talk about the Odes 
«'f Horace, in order to connect (hem with the quotations 
from Abt VogUr just previously made. 



CHAPTER XXm 

•'Blltp SUMMARY OF OTHER EXPERIENCES AND COMMENT 
THEREUPON 

COME rather striking sittings were held by a lady 
named Mrs. Grove, whose deceased friends, a Mr. 
Mntblo and some others, sent many appropriate messages, 
which were in many respect* akin to those which had 
been received by tho sanir sitter through other mediums. 

Her friends were perfectly obscure people, totally 
unknown to Mrs. Piper, and unknown in uny district In 
which Mrs, Piper had been ; hence three utterance* 
have an Importance of their own, more akin to that of 
the time when Phinuit showed hlir~«lf able to deal with 
the concerns of miscellaneous stronger*. They ore 
reportod in tho Prct/fdings of the Society for Psychical 
Kccarch (Vol. xrid., m>. 253—379), but t do not repeat 
them Ivere, though I repeat an experiment made in 
connexion with them 



EKPHRIMRKT ON THE RECOGNITION OP A PHOTOGRAPH 

of one op the Controls 

Tho waking stage* of the last sitting of tho first 
Edgbaston senes, in December 1006, and of the firr-t of 
the second series, in May 1907,— with an interval between 
them of five months,— arc worth recording because of an 
experiment I made in connexion with tho likeness of 
a pereon supposed to have been communicating during 
tho trance tin this case Mr. Marble) : the point being 
to sro whether there would be any recognition of a 
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photograph by the automatic, before licr state had 
become entirely normal. — that is during tire sort of 
period in which it is customarify possible dimly to 
remember dreams (see page 204). This stage is referred 
to by Dr. Hodgson on rage 401 of vol. xiis — where he 
calls it Mis. Piper's Huhlimiival stage, and says that it is 
a condition in which she frequently has visions of the 
distant or departing " communicators " 

On the first occasion I waited rather a long time 
before trying the experiment,-— something more than an 
hour, — and the recognition was uncertain ; but faint as 
it wut, it secured to be a residual effect of tho trance : 
since it wa* not permanesit, and by next day had ontirely 
disappeared. 

On the second occasion I tried directly after tho 
waking stage was complete ; and then the recognition 
was immediate and certain. But in n few minutes it 
hail become vague ar.d dim, and before the- end of tho 
day it had again completely censed. 



StfiiW to sitting Mu. 13, irAirA hud UuM Iran 
ix. 10 <o r.io 0*1 W Deembtr, 1906 

Alter lunch l took cloven photograph. o( mnn. amt nnk-il Mm. 
Piper l( ihc hut over •*»! any o( them. She Inok.-d over them, 
hesitating on th« one ii-prntonttng Mr liwph Marine Inr uwne 
time, m.il then plokod that ant ami tnH *hi- had lorn that mnn 
nommrhoie, but Wie eould not remmntxir white Nothing «» 
•aid by me during the prurent. of com— 

Next day. tn five evening, t tested Mn. Viper Benin with another 
set ol pbotwtrepb* of «>en. portly the some and partly tUllunint, 
but contain lug among others the critical one. This time, bow. 
evoi. It was IcrArd at with out comment and without interest, 
and no remembrance o( tho appeataiKu «i«tnt>) to pmist. She 
remembered the fact of having recounted 000 holme . hut when 
asked to do it ««*ln. she p'xkrtl out, alter much haiiutkin, a 
different one as a pcislbllity, and said that she thonnht It had 
bom found in America that the memory evaporated in timo, 
and that it «ns strongest within an Isour of tin sltth*. The 
teat made tho day before hod been mode nhoit on hour and n 
haH after sitting at which " Mr. Marble /' had been one of Um 
communicator*. Next time the experiment was tried more 
promptly. 
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Sc/uel to 1 rating Stage 0/ Wo, 14 on 1 ijlh May, 1907 

(A n limbec ot men's photographs ■were pitied in a row before 
her as soon £9 she had come lo : the immediately 
pounced on one without the diuhtrat h«itibon | 

That in the man 1 raw. I raw him. That le the man 1 raw. 
I raw him up there : >uch a nice (ace. I could ere him 
I could uie Mr Hodgaon ptMldoi Inm up to the front. 

[The wlccUon waa correct ; the photograph wa» one ol tho 
noitoa oho cal It Joo, U, o( the late Mr. Jcoenli MtubU.J 
(An knur or 10 talir. I again put the photograph* In front 
o( her. Slie looked at them aa tl tor the lint time, and 
ratal 

I do not know tho photograph! 

(hho thro herniated Mug over the right one. raying .he had 
" own him eomeabwe," but fttiUhed up by laylagl 
No. I do not know. 



Comment 

The insult o( this experiment, with other experiences 
with other medium* also, relating to Ihe <>*c»lntlon o( 
tho personal appearance ot a person spoken 01 in the 
trance, ha* satisfied me that - -whatever may bo the 
cause— a visual Hkenew of the people sapposal to be 
communicating in the trance Is sometimes really im- 
pressed at the time upon the sub conscious mind of a 
medium. A votidical dream impression seem* to be 
caused in these case* ; but like other dream Imprewxm* 
it farle*. The vibuoI impression is merely on extension 
of the impression of character and of speech, which is 
also impressed upon the tome stratum of her subcon- 
sciousness, and is of a similarly evanescent character. 

Undoubtedly the existence 01 real interest and affection 
on the part of a person present is an awakening cause of 
a particular veridical impression. It Is that which 
determines the selection, out of the Infinite multitude 
of other impressions which otherwise might equally well 
be produced. But although sympathy of this land 
is the selective and determining cause, I do not feel that 
it b the creative or constructive cause, It appear* to 
me that there is an agency or energy lying ready, which 
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is capable of arousing iu the subconsciousuiss nf an 
entranced person, or of pontons endowed with appropriate 
faculty, a vast multitude of impressions— good, bail and 
indifferent ; and that out of this multitude of possible 
impressions some arc selected with more or less discrimin- 
ation as appropriate to a particular ease, — the presence 
of u sitter bang the detent or trigger which liberates 
or guides the energy in otic direction and not in 
another. 

On the whole, these experience*, with many others 
which aio omitted, tend to render certain tho existence 
of some outside intelligence ur control, distinct from tl«i 
consciousness, and as far os I urn judge from the sub- 
tonsciousncM n!x>, of Mrs. 1‘ipci or other niodium, 
And they tend In render probable the working hypo- 
thesis, on which I choose to proceed, that that vctxiih 
of the nature of the intelligences which they tliuntaclvcs 
present and fuvour is something like tho train. In oilier 
word*, I foul that we are In secondary or tertiary touch 
—at least occasionally— with some stratum of the surviv- 
ing personality of the individual* wIk> are represented us 
•online message*. 

I call the touch socoiuhiiy, Itccnusc in these case* it 
is always through the medium and not direct ; uimI I 
call it generally tertiary, because it repxiwanti itself us 
nearly ulways operating through an agency or medium 
on that side also— an agency which calls itself " Rector " 
or " Phlnuit," That those latter impersonations ore 
really themselves individuals, I do not venture either to 
avert or deny ; but it is difficult or impossible to bring 
them to book, and an examination of their nature may 
be deferred, it is the impoisonatlon of verifiable or 
terrestrially known individuals to which it behoves us 
in the first instance to pay attention. 

The fact that a photograph can to clearly recog- 
nised when the mcoium lias only seen the person 
cloirvoyantly, on the other side of the veil, is sug- 
gestive : since it seems to show that the general 
appearance U preserved— or in other words tliat each 
human body is a true representation of personality. 
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Deductions 

A careful analysis and examination of the facts, both 
for and against the genuine activity of deceased Com- 
municators. has been made by Dr. Hodgson, and will be 
found in Ids Report in PncMMgs, vol. sail, pager 357- 
412. (Extracts arc quoted above in Chapter XVIII.) 
He is led distinctly to countenance, and indeed to 
champion, a cautious and discriminating form of spirit- 
istic theory,— not as a working hypothesis only, but as 
truly representing part of the facts. His experience was 
so large, and his critical faculty so awake, that such a 
conclusion of his is entitled to the gravest congelation. 
If I had to pronounce a prematurely decided opinion, 
my own view would agree with Ills. 

The old series of sittings with Mrs. Piper convinced 
me of survival, for reasons which I should find it hard to 
formulate in any strict fashion, but that was their 
distinct effect. They also mode mo suspect— or more 
than suspect- that surviving Intdllgtncies wore in 
some caws consciously communicating— yes, in some 
few cases consciously ; thowh more usually the mes- 
sages come tn all probability from an unconscious 
stratum, being received by the medium in an inspira- 
tional manner analogous to psychometry. 

The hypothesis of surviving Intelligence and person- 
ality, — not only surviving but anxious and ablo with 
difficulty to communicate,— is the simplest and most 

M t forward, and the only one that fits all the facts. 

e process of communication is sophisticated by 
many influences, so that it Is very difficult, perhaps at 
present impossible, to disentangle and exhibit clearly the 
part that each plays. 

One thing that conspicuously suggests itself is that 
we are here made aware, through these trivial but 
illuminating facts, of a process which by religious 

E ilc has always teen recognised and Insisted on, vis. 

direct interaction of incarnate with discarnate mind. 
— that is to say, an intercourse between mind and mind 
in more than one grade of existence, by means apart 
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from, and independent of, the temporary mechanism i\( 
the body. 

The facts indeed open the way 16 a perception of llio 
influence of spirit generally. as a guiding force in human 
and terrestrial affairs,— active not under the exceptional 
dmi instances of trance alone, but always and constantly 
and normally,— so uniformly active in fact that hy 
ordinary people the agency is undetected and unper- 
ceived. Most people are far too busy to attend : they 
aro too thoroughly occupied with what for tire time are 
certainly extremely importunt alfairs. A rnccof inspired 
people would lie hopelessly unpractical, — though Society 
Is usually grateful for the existence and utterance of a 
few individuals of this typo. 

The fact that these communications arc obtain* d 
through subconscious agency Is sometime held to 
militate against their importance a* a subject of study. 
But have not men of genius vimeliines testified that 
brilliant ideas do surge up into their consciousness fiotn 
some submeigcd stratum, at a time what they aro in- 
completely awake to the things of this woifd ? And 
ordinary people are aware that a brown study favours 
the conscious reception of something presumably akin 
to inspiration, by relegating ordinary experience ‘to tire 
background, and thereby enabling new and unfamiliar 
ideas to anter or germinate in the mind. 

A trance, or any state of complete unconsciousness 
renders the normal tlrongh obscure activity of an un- 
familiar psychical region still more manifest. Not in- 
deed to the patient— who is unaware of the whole 
phenomenon, or remembers it only after the indistinct 
and temporary fashion of a dream — but to an 
observer or experimenter, who is allowed to enlarge his 
experience and to receive impressions by deputy : 
thereby attaining, ot second hand, some of the privileges 
of intuition or clairvoyance, or even of genius, while Ivc 
himself remains in an ordinary and business-like con- 
dition. His experience in fact may be regarded as an 
undeserved, and therefore only moderately valuable, 
kind of vicarious inspiration. 




( «3 ) 



CHAPTER XXIV 

INTRODUCTION TO THE StUDV OT CROSS- 
CORRESION DENCE 



TH E subject of cross-correspondence is so large and 
* complicated that any one who wishes to form an 
option on it it bouivd to study the detailed publications 
by Mr. Plddlngion. Mrs. Verrall. Mia Johnson, and 
Olivers, in recent volumes of tho PrtcMdinrs of Use 
Society for Psychical Research. It would be impossible 
otherwise to give the critical and substantial study 
which the elaborate literary reference* demand. What- 
ever else they are. they are eminently communications 
hum man of letters, to be interpreted by tcholara, 
ami they are full of obscure classical allusion". And 
parenthetically I may here state, a* a noteworthy fact, 
that nowadays even through Mr*. Piper such scholarly 
allusions are obtained.— not obvious and elementary 
ones, but such as exhibit a ranito <A reading far beyond 
that of ordinary people— beyond my own for Instance— 



and beyond that of anyone present at the time. 

Returning to the general subject of croas-cotTCspon- 
dence, — the main feature of this kind of communication 
is that we are required to study, not the phenomena 
exhibited by a single medium actuated by a number of 
ostensible controls, as heretofore, but conversely the 
utterance of one ostensible control effected through the 
contributory agency of several diHerent mediums 
who write automatically quite independently of each 
other, who are at a distance from each other, who are 
sometimes unknown to each other, and who at first 
wore unaware that any kind of correspondence was 
going on. 

In many cases, moreover, the messages as separ- 



In many cases, moreover, the messages as separ- 
ately obtained were quite unintelligible, and only 
exhibited a meaning when they were subsequently 
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put together by another person. So that the con- 
tent of the message was in no living mind until the 
correspondences were detected by laborious criticism 
a year or two later; then at last the several parts 
were unified and the whole message and intention 
made out. 

The object of this ingenious and complicated efloit 
clearly is to prove that there is some definite intelligence 
underlying the phenomena, distinct from that of any of 
the automatisU, by sending fragments of a message or 
literary reference which shall be unintelligible to each 
separately— so that no effective mutual telepathy is 
possible hetwocn them,— thus eliminating or trying to 
eliminate what had long been recognised by all member* 
of the Society for Psychical Research as Use most 
troublesome and ImlcdiuctiUe of the semi-normal 
hypotheses. And thr further object is evidently to 
prove as far as possible, by the suhstance and quality 
of the message, tlmt It is characteristic of live one 
particular personality who is ostensibly communicating, 
and of no other. 

Thut has clearly been the aim of tbe communicators 
themselves. Wlvcthcr or not tlscy have been successful 
is a question which it may take some time and study 
finally and conclusively to decide. 

If a student is to form a first hand judgment of any 
value on this subject, ho must, as I have said, read in full 
the elaborate papers of Mr. Piddington and Miss Johnson 
and Mrs. Vcrrall in the important recent volumes of tire 
PmceiJiiigi of the Society ; which is no light task. 



DJSCOVIRY OF C ROSS-COJ1RESPON DHNCHS 

But os giving the best introductory and purely initial 
account of this large and evidently growing subject. I 
will quote from the paper of our Research Officer, Miss 
Johnson, her Chapter VII. called "The Theory of 
Cross-correspondences," since it was through her patient 
care and perspicacity that the existence of such things. 
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on the way to something like thoir present striking form, 
was first demonstrated. 

It opens with a quotation from the writings of 
F. W, II. Myers, which illustrates his attitude to the 
subject when living : — 

" It U not Wf who ore in reslity the discoverers H*« Tim 
experiments which «rc being mode »nt not th* wort ot earthly 
■kill. Alt tlmt wo can contrlbuu to tho now re«ult a on ottitiulo 
Ol pstlcnw. attention, core . on honeot irodinem to receive and 
weigh whatever may be given into onr keeping by IntoUlfioiKM 
luyutkl onr own. Experiment*. 1 my, there are; proUbty 
■»periineitH ol a complexity and dlitlculty which eutpau onr 
Iniuglnatlnn ; but they am made Iron the other -id* ol the gall, 
t.y the elicits of «r«ritn who dMorn pathways and ppalbllltliw 
which lor u« are Irnpenetnitily darV,'’ fHnm«n Prnmnlily. 
«il. II. p. ejj.J 

And then it contlmt* 

" In Human Ptrsotuflily Mr. Mycr* hints more than 
oner nt a favourite theory of his that the influence of 
science on modern thought is not confined to this life 
alone, but may be carried on Into tl»o next, anri so tend 
to improve the evidence for communication from the 
dead. The luttcr, he Biggest*, am coming to understand 
more and more dearly what constitute'* really good 
evidence, and may gradually discover better means of 
producing it. (In the above pawage he formulates this 
conjecture matt clearly, and] it would seem from our 
recent investigations that some such experiments as ho 
there foreshadowed may actually be taking plnco. 

" Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson made attempts at 
diflerent times to obtain connections between the utter- 
ances— either spoken or written — of different auto- 
madgts. It is by no means easy even to obtain suitable 
conditions for trying such experiments, and unfortun- 
ately, as far as I am aware, no complete record of these 
attempts seems to exist. Some references to them, 
however, occur in a number of letters written by Mr. 
Myeix to Mrs. Thompson ; for instance, on October 24th, 
iSqS, he wrote as lotions : 
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" ' Dr. Hodgson is slaying on in America for the 
winter, sitting with Mr*. Piper. It would be grand if 
we could get communication between tl>c " controls *' on 
each side. ” 

Some interesting connections between the auto- 
matism-. of Mrs. Thompson and those of other sensitives 
were already recorded in Mr. Piddington's paper, ' On 
the Types of Phenomena displayed in Mrs. Thomp- 
sem's trance,’ in JVoettfiHf*, S.P.R., vol. xviii. pp. 
104-307. 

But the m»t notable development of cross-conc- 
spondence, and the first appearance of a really compli- 
cated and remarkably evidential type of them, have 
taken place since Mr. Myers's death. 

This was shown first In Mrs. Verrall’i script, and 
a considerable section of her Rtporl on it (Proc. vol. xx. 
pp. 003-275) •» devoted to on account of the cross 
correspondences between her script and the script or 
automatic spoech of other uutomatistv 

" In studying these in proof in the early part of 1906 
— aays Mm Johnson, our Rem-arch Officer— I was struck 
by the fact that in some of the most remarkable instances 
the statements in the script of one writer were by no 
means a simple reproduction of statements in the script 
of tho other, but seemed to represent different aspects 
of the same idea, one supplementing or completing the 
other. Thus, in one caw fp. *23), Mrs. Forbes's script, 
purporting to come from her son Talbot, stated that lie 
roust now leave her, since he was looking for a sensitive 
who wrote automatically, In order that ne might obtain 
corroboration of her own writing. Mrs. Verrall, on the 
some day, wrote of a fir-tree planted in a garden, and 
the script was signed with a sword and suspended bugle. 
The latter was part of the badge of the regiment to which 
Talbot Forbes had belonged, and Mrs. Forbes had in 
her garden some fir-trees, grown from seed sent to her 
by her son. These facts were unknown to Mrs. Verrall. 
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" In another case (pp. 241-245)— too complicated to 
summarise here — Mrs. Forbes produced, on November 
26th anil 27th, !<)<». rctcrcnces, absolutely meaningless 
to herself, to a passage in the Svmriosrnw which Mrs, 
Verrall had Iren reading on these days. These refer- 
ences also applied appropriately to an obscure sentence 
in Mrs, VerraJl'a own script of November 26th ; and on 
December i8th, attempt* were made in Mrs. Forbes's 
script to give a certain test word, ' Dion ' nr ' Dy,' 
which, it »a» stated, 'wlU be found in Myers's own. . . 
Mm. Verrall Interpreted the test word at tho time, for 
reasons given, as ' Diotima,’ and a desenption of tire 
same part of the Symposium, including the mention of 
Diotima, did occur in Human PmonaMy. which waa 
published about three months later, in February 1903. 
Further references to the Symposium appeared in Mrs, 
Forbes's script in the early pan of 1903 (see Mis. Vcrrall's 
Refiovf. p. 246). 

* In another case (pp. 269 2711. October 16th. 1004, 
Mm. Vcrrall's script gave details, afterwards verified, of 
what Mm. Forbes was doing ; and immediately after- 
wards Mrs. Venall had u mental impression of Mrs. 
Forbes sitting in her drawing-room, with the figure of 
her son standing looking at her. Mrs. Forbes’s script of 
the same day. purporting to come from her son, stated 
that he was present and wished she could see him, and 
that a test was bring given for her at Cambridge. 

" l became convinced through the study of these cases 
that there was some special purpose in the particular form 
they took,— all the more because in Mrs. Verrall’s script 
statements were often associated with them, apparently 
to draw attention to some poculiar kind of test, -des- 
cribed, r.%. as superposing certain things on others, when 
all would be clear. 

*• The characteristic of these cases— or at least of some 
of them— is that we do not get In the writing of one 
automatic anything like a mechanical verbatim repro- 
duction of phrases in the other ; wc do not even get the 
same idea cxprcael in different ways.— as might well 
result from direct telepathy between them. What we 
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get is & fragmentary utterance in one script, which seems 
to have no particular point or meaning, and another 
fragmentary utterance in the other, of an equally point- 
less character ; but when we put the two together, we 
see that they supplement one another, and that there is 
apparently one coherent idea underlying both, but only 
partially expressed in each, 

" It occurred to me, then, that by this method, if by 
any, it might be possible to obtain evidence more con- 
clusive than any obtained hitherto of the action of a 
third Intelligence, external to the minds of both onto- 
matiata. If we simply find the same idea expressed— 
even though in different forms— by both of them, it may, 
M I have rust said, most easily be explained by telepathy 
between them ; but it ia much more difficult to suppose 
that the telepathic perception of one fragment could lead 
to the production of a nether fragment which can only, 
after careful comparison, be aecn to be related to the firat. 

" The weakness of all wall-authenticated caaes of 
apparent telepathy from the dead ia, of courae, tlial 
they can generally bo explained by telepathy from the 
living, If the knowledge displayed by the medium is 
possessed by any period certainly exlatfng,— that ia, any 
living person,— we must refer it to that aourco rather 
than to a person whose exigence is uncertain, — that la, 
a dead person. To do otherwise would be to beg the 
whole question at issue, for the very thing to Iw proved 
is the existence of the dead poison. 

" Hitherto the evidence for survival has depended on 
statements that socm to si row the control’s recollection of 
Incidents in his past life. It would be useless for him to 
communicate telepathically anything about hia present 
life, becauae there could be no proof of the truth of the 
communication. This is tho fundamental difference 
between the types of evidence for telepathy from the 
living and for telepathy from the dead. 

“ Now, telepathy relating to the present, such as wc 
sometimes get between living persons, must be stronger 
evidentially than telepathy relating to the past, because 
it is much easier to exclude normal knowledge of events 
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ia the present than of events in the past. But it has 
been supposed impossible that we could ever get this 
kind oi evidence for telepathy from the dead ; since 
event* in the present arc either known to some living 
person,— in which case we coukl not exclude his tele- 
pathic agency,— or they are unknown to any living 
person, in which case it would be difficult or impossible 
to prove that they had occurred. 

In these cross-correspondences, however, w*> tuid 
apparently telepathy relating to live present,— mut is, 
the corresponding statements arc approximately con- 
temporaneous,— and to events in the present which, to 
all Intents and purposes, are unknown to any living 
person : since the meaning and point of her script is 
often uncoinprehandsd by each automatic until tlie 
solution is found through putting the two script* together. 
At the same timo wo have proof ol what ha* occurred 
fi e. some special indication that a correspondence is 
being attempted) in the scripts themselves Thus it 
appears that this method is directod towards satisfying 
our evidential requirement*. 

" Now, granted the pcuaibllity of communication, it 
may Ik supposed that within the last few years a certain 
group of persons hnve been trying to communicate with 
us, who ore sufficiently well instructed to know all five 
objections that roa-onnblc sceptic* have urged against 
the previous evidence, and sufficiently intelligent to 
realise to tl»e full all the force of these objections. It 
may be supposed that these persons have invented a 
new plan,— the plan of cross-correspondence*,— to meet 
the sceptics' objection*. Tlveie U no doubt tbat the 
cion-correspondences aro a characteristic element in tlsc 
scripts that wo have been collecting in the last few 
years,— the script* of Mr*. Verrnll. Mr*. Forbes, Mis. 
Holland, and. still more recently, Mis. Piper. ADd the 
important point is that the dement is a new one. Wo 
have reason to believe, a* I have shown above, that the 
idea of making a statement in one script complementary 
of a statement in another hail not occurred to Mr. Myers 
ui Ills lifetime,— for there l» no reference to it in any of 
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hi? written utterances on the subject that I have been 
able to discover. Neither did those who have been 
investigating automatic script sine* his death Invent 
this plan, if plan it be. It was not the automates 
themselves that detected it, but a student of their 
scripts ; it has every appearance of being an element 
imported from outside ; it suggests an independent 
invention, an active intelligence constantly at work in 
the "resent, not a mere echo or remnant of individu- 
alities of the past." 

Yes, it suggests an independent invention — an acth* 
inteiligenee wn Vanity at twrk in the Meant, not a mere 
echo or remnant of indmiuoiViu of the part. 

And so the matter has gone on developing, and a 
still further and mote elaborate system of evidently 
experimental and designed croaa-cortespondence has 
now been discovered by Mr. Piddlngtoo in the scripts 
of the antoinatists mentioned, when independently com- 
pared together ; with veiled statements In those same 
scripts which symbolically but definitely claim that such 
correspondences are to be found if looked for. Those 
•o far discovered are reported in the Society’s Proceed- 
« series ol document* upon a consideration of 
which 1 do not propose to enter, since at this stage they 
ate not capable of effective abridgement. 



Summary 

Summarising once more our position as regards 
•ross-corresKmdence— we have in the course of the last 
few years been driven to recognise that the controls 
are pertinaciously trying to communicate, now one 
now another definite idea, by means of two or more 
different automatists, whom at tbe same time they arc 
trying to prevent from communicating lelepathically 
or unconsciously with one another ; and that in order to 
achieve this deliberate aim the controls express the 
factors of the idea in so veiled a form that each writer 
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Indites her own share without understanding it. Vet 
some identifying symbol or phrase is often included 
in each script, so as to indicate to a critical examiner 
that the correspondence is intended and not accidental ; 
and. moreover, the idea thus co-operatively expressed is 
so definite that, when once the due is found, no room 
is left for doubt as to the proper interpretation. 

That is precisely what vie have quite recently again 
and again obtained. We are told by the communicators 
that there are other correspondences not yet detected 
by us ; and by more careful collation of the document* 
this has already been found true. The evidence needs 
careful and critical study ; it is not in itself sensational, 
but it affonls stream evidence of the Intervention of a 
mind Ixdiind and independent of the automata, 

" If this be so— says Mis. Sidawick in a Presidential 
Add to»— the question what mind thin is, becomes d 
extreme interest oml Importance. Cun It l>« a mind 
still In the body ? or have wo aot into relation with mind* 
which have survived bodily death and are endeavouring 
by means of the crow-correspondences to produce 
evidence of their opeiatlon ? If this last hypothesis 
l>e the tiue one, it would mean that intelligent co- 
operation between other than embodiod human mind* 
and our own, in experiments of a new kind intended to 
prove continued existence, has become pceaible: and 
wo should be justified in feeling that we are entering on 
a new and very important stage of the Society's work." 

Consider for a moment the purport and full bearing 
of a judgment which, though still in form hypothetical, 
I hold for my own part to be fully justified Intelli- 
gent co-operation betmen other than embodied human 
minds and our own ... has become possible. 

It is surely difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of *0 momentous an induction when it can finally be 
made. 

Man's practical outlook upon the universe is entering 
upon a new phase. Simultaneously with the beginning 
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of a revolutionary increase in his powers ol physical 
locoowtion— which will soon be extended into a third 
dimension and no longer limited to a solid or liquid 
surface — his power ol reciprocal mental intercourse also 
is in process ol being enlarged ; for there are signs that 
it will some day be no longer limited to contemporary 
denizens ol earth, but will permit a utilization ol know* 
ledge and powers superior lo 111 * own.— even to the 
extent of ultimately attaining trustworthy information 
concerning other conditions of existence. 



CHAPTER XXV 



TENTATIVE CONCLUSION 

r we now try to summarise once more the position 
at which we have so tar arrived— which I have 
endeavoured to express in the concluding paragraph ot 
the^ preceding chapter— we shall represent it somewhat 

The evidence for the survival of man, that is tor 
the persistence ot human intelligence and individual 
personality beyond Ixxlily death; has always been 
cumulative ; and now, through recent developments of 
the ancient phenomenon ol automatic writtng. it U 
beginning to do crucial. 

The fame of Mrs. Piper has spread into all lands, 
and I should think the fame of Mrs. Verrall also In 
tliese recent cases of automatism the Society has been 
singularly fortunate ; tor in the one we have a Medium 
who has" been under strict supervision and competent 
management for the greater part of her psychical life ; 
and in the other we have one of the sanest and acutest 
: our own investigators fortunately endowed with some 

as translator or 
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the recent unsensuiional but moat intelligent phenomena, 
— especially the one known as Mrs. Holland. — who arc 
likewise above any suspicion oi duplicity. But. indeed, 
the whole thing has been so conducted that no duplicity, 
either conscious or unconscious, can rationally be sus- 
pected ; everything lias been deposited at the time with 
responsible persons outside the sphere oi influence, and 
we arc at liberty to leant what we can Irom the record 
oi the phenomena, unperturbed by any moral suspicions. 

And what do we find ? 

We find deceased (fiends— some ol them well known 
lo us and uctivu members o( tlie Society while alive— 
especially Gurney, Myera, and Hodgson— constantly pur- 
porting to communicate, with tho express purpose o( 
patiently provine their identity and giving us crow- 
eorrcMiomfonccB twtwecn different medium*. We also 



find them answering specific questions in a manner 
characteristic of their known personalities and giving 
evidence of knowledge appropriate to them. 

Not easily or early do we make this admission. In 

£ te o( long conversations with wlmt purported to bo 
i surviving Intelligence ol these friends and lnvntt- 
gators, we wcie by no means convinced ol thetr identity 
by mere general conversation, —even when ol a friendly 
and intimate character, such as in normal ernes woukl 



be considered amply and overwhelmingly sufficient lor 
the identification ol friends speaking, let u« say. through 



crucial proof— a proof difficult even to imagine as well 
as difficult to supply. 

The ostensible communicators realise the need of such 
proof just as fully as wo do, and have done their test to 
satisfy the rational demand. Some of us think they have 
succeeded, others are still doubtful. 

Tho following is Mm. Verrall's conclusion after years 
of first-hand experience and careful testing 

" It cannot be denied that the ' communicator ' of the 



Piper sittings and of my own script presents a consistent 
personality dramatically resembling that of the person 
whom lie claims to be. 
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I entirely acquiesce in this judgment. In fact, I am 
of those who, though they would like to sec further and 
still stronger and more continued proofs, are of opinion 
that a good case has been made out', and that as the 
beat working hypothesis at the present time it is legiti- 
mate to grant that lucid moments of intercourse with 
deceased persons may in the best coses supervene ; 
auud a mass of supplementary material, quite natural 
under the circumstances, but mostly of a presumably 
subliminal and less evidential kind. 

The boundary between the two states— the known 
and the unknown— i* still substantial, but it is wearing 
thin In places ; and liko excavators engaged in boring 
a tunnel from opposite ends, amid tire rout of water and 
other noises, wc are beginning to hear now and again 
the strokes of the pickaxes of our comrades on the other 



So we presently come back out of our tunnel Into 
the light of day. and relate our experience to a busy and 
incredulous, or in some cases too easily credulous, world. 
We expect to bo received with incredulity ; though 
doubtless wc shall be told tn some quarters that it is all 
stale news, that there lu» been accesa to the other tido 
of the mountain range from time immemorial, and that 
our laboriously constructed tunnel was quite unneces- 
sary, Agile climbers may have been to the top and 
peeped over. Flying manages from the other side may 
have arrived ; pioneers must have surveyed the route. 
But we, Ukc the navvies, are unprovided with wings, we 
dig and work on the common earth, our business is to 
pierce the mountain at some moderate elevation, and 
construct a permanent rood or railway for tiro service 
of humanity. 

What we have to announce, then, is no striking 
novelty, no new method of communication, but only the 
reception, by old but developing methods, of carefully 
constructed evidence of identity more exact and more 
nearly complete than perhaps ever before. Carefully 
constructed evidence, I say. Tire constructive ingenuity 
exists quite as much on the other side of the partition 
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as on our side: there has been distinct co-operation 
between those on the material and those on the im- 
material side ; and we are at liberty, not indeed to 
announce any defiuitc conclusion, but to adopt as a 
wvrking hypothesis the ancient doctrine of a possible 
intercourse of intelligence between the material and 
some other, perhaps etherial, order of cmtetce. 

Some people have expected or hoped to communicate 
with Mars ; it appears likely that recognised communica- 
tion may some day occur with less removed, and indeed 
less hypothetical, dweller* In (or perhaps not In) the 
realm of space. 

But let us not jump to the conclusion that the idea 
of " space " no longer means anything to persons 
removed from the planet. They are no longer in touch 
with mall it truly, and therefore can no longer appeal to 
■ur organs of sense, an they did when they had Ixxlirs for 
that exprevi purpose ; but, for all we know, they may 
exist In the ether and be as aware of space and of the 
truths of geometry, though not of geography, as we are. 
Let us not be too sura that tholr condition and sur- 
rounding* are altogether and utterly different from 
those of mankind. That Is one. of the things we may 
Kiudually find out not to be true. 

Meanwhile is there anything that provisionally and 
tentatively we can say is earnestly taught to those 
who are willing to make the hypothesis that the com- 
munications arc genuino ? 

The first thing we loam, perhaps the only tiling we 
dearly learn in the first Instance, is continuity. There 
is no such sudden break in tbc conditions of existence 
as may have been anticipated ; and no break at all in 
the continuous and conscious identity of genuine 
character and personality. Essential belongings, such 
as memory, culture, education, habits, character, and 
affection,— all these, and to a certain extent tastes 
and interests,— for better for worse, are retained. 
Terrestrial accretions, such as worldly possessions, 
bodily pain and disabilities, these for the most part 
naturally drop away. 
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Meanwhile it would appear that knowledge is not 
suddenly advanced— it would be unnatural if it were , — 
we are not suddenly flooded with new information, 
nor do we at all change our Identity ; bat powers and 
faculties are enlarged, and tire scope of our outlook on 
the universe may be widened and deepened, if effort 
here has rendered the acquisition of such extra insight 
legitimate and possible, 

On the other hand, there are doubtless some whom 
the removal ol temporary accretion nnd accidents of 
existence will leave in a feeble and impoverished condi- 
tion ; for the things are gone in winch they trusted, 
end they are left poor indeed, Such doctrine* have 
been taught, on the strength of vision and revelation- 
quite short of any recognised Divine revelation— for 
more than a century. The vision* of Swedenborg, 
divested of their e.\ui*rant trappings, are not wholly 
unreal, and lire by no means wholly untrue. There is 
a general conMstency in the doctrinos that have thus 
Iwn tuught through various sensitives, and 1 add my 
testimony to the rntiona! chsmeter of the general 
survey of the universe ms do by Myers in his great 
and eloquent work. 



End or Section IV, 
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